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LIFE'S  VICTORS 

Samuel  II .  Lyle,  Jr. 

For  these,  the  world- applauded  ones,  the  few 
•   Who  dream,  and,  waiting,  realize  the  dream 
In  full  fruition,  finding  all  things  true 

In  life;  the  seekers  of  the  rainbow  gleam, 
Whose  feet  have  trod  the  smooth  and  rose-strewn  way 

That  lies  through  lands  of  joy,  and  leads  along 
The  fields  that  bloom  with  everlasting  May, — 

For  these,  Life's  favored  ones,  I  have  no  song. 

'Tis  those  who  strive,  and  find  the  striving  gall, 
Replete  with  failure  all  the  toiling  years, 

Yet  face  the  blows  and  smile,  knowing  the  fall, 
And  have  no  part  with  cravens  or  with  tears  ; 

The  victors  they  of  Life,  counting  the  cost, 

Who  fight,  unbeaten  still,  when  all  is  lost. 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  STATE  IN  THE  LARGER 
LIFE  OF  THE  NATION* 


H.  E.  Stacy 


The  question  of  the  relation  between  the  states  and  the 
federal  government  is  a  cardinal  question  underlying  our 
constitutional  system .  From  the  very  foundation  of  our  gov- 
ernment this  question  has  perplexed  the  minds  of  our  great- 
est thinkers,  and  no  iron -clad  definition  given  to  it  either  b}' 
statesmen  or  judges  has  ever  been  sufficient  to  quiet  its  agi- 
tation. In  fact,  it  cannot  be  settled  by  any  one  man  or  set 
of  men,  because  it  is  a  question  of  growth  and  ever  changing 
application.  We  are  brought  face  to  face  with  it  at  every 
turn  of  our  national  development,  and  every  advance  in  our 
political  or  economic  life  gives  it  a  new  aspect,  makes  it  a 
new  question. 

There  have  grown  up  in  our  country  two  extreme  schools 
of  thought  in  regard  to  the  relation  that  exists  between  the 
states  and  the  federal  government.  On  the  one  hand  we 
have  the  extreme  view  of  the  individual  sovereignity  of  the 
states  segregated  from  any  controlling  interest  of  the  federal 
government;  that  the  states  are  supreme  in  their  individual 
capacity,  and  that  the  federal  government  is  merely  a  com- 
pact entered  into  between  the  states  for  their  mutual  pro- 
tection from  foreign  foes.  This,  we  shall  designate  as  the 
individualistic  idea.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those 
who  hold  the  view  that  state  lines  are  meaningless,  the  mere 
markings  of  the  theodolite  of  the  public  surveyor;  that  states, 
as  such,  are  powerless,  and  that  the  federal  government  is 
responsible  and  supreme  in  ail  matters  and  the  final  arbiter 
in  all  disputes  whether  of  individuals  or  sections.  Those 
who  hold  this  extreme  federalist  view  would  look  upon   the 

•The  winning  oration  in  the  contest  for  the  Wiley  P.  Mangum  Medal,  at  the 
1910  Commencement. 
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states  as  mere  children  of  an  imperial  father.  And  this  we 
shall  call  the  institutional  idea.  Either  of  these  extreme 
views  will  check  our  growth  and  do  us  harm.  But  if  we  may 
extract  the  salient  truths  of  both  without  incorporating  the 
extravagances  of  either  and  strike  the  golden  mean  between 
the  two  extremes,  we  shall  be  most  fortunate,  laboring,  on 
one  hand,  to  avoid  the  benumbing  influence  of  overcentrali- 
zation,  and  on  the  other,  the  fatal  dangers  of  disintergration. 

It  is  fortunate  for  our  governmental  life  that  neither  of 
these  extreme  schools  of  thought  has  ever  gained  ascendency 
sufficient  to  overthrow  those  who  cherish  the  idea  that  there 
is  an  organic  and  vital  relation  existing  between  the  states 
and  the  federal  government;  neither  absolutely  independent 
of  the  other,  but  each  vitally  connected,  and  in  regard  to 
those  matters  pertaining  to  both,  co-operating  and  harmo- 
niously working  together.  This,  we  believe  to  be  the  proper- 
ly accepted  view  of  our  government,  for  absolute  state  sove- 
reignty has  lost  its  charm,  and  imperial  federalism  no  longer 
appeals  to  popular  reason . 

It  would  be  interesting  to  note  whether  our  peculiar  and 
unique  system  of  dual  government  is  the  product  of  ages  of 
governmental  thought,  or  whether  it  is  the  result  and  frui- 
tage of  the  original  ideas  <>f  oui  forefathers.  Local  self-gov- 
ernment is  the  keynote  of  our  American  polity,  and  history 
teaches  us  that  this  idea  was  ancient  at  the  time  of  the  colo- 
nization of  North  America,  Among  the  Germanic  ancestors 
of  the  emigrants,  the  custom  was  so  general  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  district  to  control  their  local  affairs,  that  it  has 
been  said,  "One  leading  principle  pervaded  the  polity  of  the 
Goths:  where  the  law  was  administered,  the  law  was  made." 
In  ancient  England,  local  self-government  is  found  in  con- 
nection with  the  political  and  territoiial  divisions  of  the 
burgs,  counties,  and  shires  in  which  the  body  of  the  inhabi- 
tants had  a  voice  in  managing  their  own  affairs.  Hence  it 
was  the  germinal  idea  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  polity.  While  our 
state  and  local  self-government  have  an  historic  backing,  yet 
our  unique  dual  system  of  government,  with  its  inter-relation 
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between  the  composite  whole  and  the  units  that  make  up  the 
whole  finds  no  prototype  in  ancient  or  modern  history.  And 
so  we  are  impelled  to  believe  that  this  democratic  federal 
republic  of  ours  is  the  original  product  of  the  thoughts  and 
toils  of  our  forefathers.  At  the  same  time  that  Kant,  the 
philosopher,  in  a  little  German  town  was  writing  his  "Cri- 
tique on  Pure  Reason,"  imbedding  a  philosophic  thought  in 
world  philosophy,  that  truth  is  the  proper  synthesis  and 
relation  between  the  individual  and  the  universal,  our  fore- 
fathers were  implanting  upon  the  American  continent  a  gov- 
ernmental idea  in  world  politics,  that  true  government  is  the 
proper  understanding  and  relation  between  the  individual, 
the  state,  and  the  nation. 

The  United  States  has  rightly  been  called  an  experiment 
in  governmental  politics,  but  history  shall  say  whether  that 
experiment  has  succeeded  or  failed.  In  less  than  a  century 
and  a  half  she  has  grown  from  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  thir- 
teen incongruous  elements,  stretching  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, into  a  homogeneous  composite  union  whose  expanse 
has  grown  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the  Gulf  to 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  not  being  satisfied  with  this  she  has 
pushed  her  possessions  into  the  isles  of  the  sea.  This  phe- 
nominal  growth  is  all  the  more  to  be  wondered  at  when  we 
remember  that  our  forefathers  fought  a  double-handed  bat- 
tle, striving  with  one  hand  to  keep  off  the  ravages  of  a  savage 
tribe,  and  with  the  other  wresting  individual  liberty  and  free- 
dom from  a  tyrannical  and  oppressive  mother  country. 
Coincident  with  this  marvellous  expansion  in  territory  has 
grown  our  population  and  industrial  activities.  From  a 
few  scattered  communities  we  have  grown  to  the  almost  in- 
comprehensible number  of  ninety  millions  of  people  embrac- 
ing every  race  and  nationality,  and  yet  with  the  striking  pre- 
dominance of  the  Anglo-Saxon  type.  In  industry  our  devel- 
opment has  been  yet  more  wonderful.  At  one  time  we  pro- 
duced less  than  enough  to  feed  our  own  people,  now  our 
industrial  products  are  sold  in  every  mart  of  the  world. 
Beginning  without  recognition  or  political   prestige,    we  are 
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now  recognized  as  the  pre-eminent  power  in  world  dominion. 
And  all  this  has  come  to  pass  in  less  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  And  if  our  reasoning  be  correct,  we  may  say 
that  this  marvellous  growth  and  development  in  territory, 
population,  industrial  and  governmental  activities  is  due  to 
the  proper  application  of  our  dualistic  democracy  to  every 
phase  of  our  national  life, —  the  proper  co-operation  and 
relation  belween  the  states  and  the  federal  government — 
each  working  in  its  own  sphere  to  fulfill  its  own  mission,  not 
in  a  discordant,  independent  effort,  but  in  unified,  co-opera- 
tive action. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  this  dual  democra- 
cy of  ours  is  a  matter  of  growth  and  ever  changing  applica- 
tion, and  men  differ  honestly  in  their  opinions  as  to  how  it 
should  be  applied.  So  intense  were  the  honest  differences  of 
opinion  in  1860  that  a  great  Civil  War  was  necessary  to 
determine  the  issue.  And  may  we  say  right  here,  that 
while  that  war  put  the  country  in  bankruptcy,  retarded  our 
industrial  progress,  and  caused  the  heartaches  of  thousands 
of  homes,  yet,  for  giving  us  a  clearer  vision  of  the  principles 
of  our  government,  a  deeper  and  broader  interpretation  of 
our  dual  democracy,  that  war  was  a  God-send.  Neither  the 
North  nor  the  South  yielded  its  position,  but  each  came  to 
study  and  to  understand  the  rights  of  the  other  in  a  truer 
and  more  magnanimous  spirit.  And  we,  the  posterity  of  the 
heroes  of  Gettysburg  and  Appamattox,  have  imbedded  in 
our  very  lives  a  truer  and  deeper  understanding  of  our  dual 
government  because  of  that  Civil  War.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  about  a  New  South,  but  I  am  of  those  who  believe  that 
there  is  a  New  North  as  well,  and  that  they  are  both  reunited 
in  a  new  country,  each  recognizing  that  the  rights  of  the 
other  are  just  as  sacred  as  its  own.  And  because  of  this 
understanding  our  dual  principle  of  government  has  sunk 
deeper  into  the  lives  of  the  whole  people. 

The  states  and  the  federal  government  working  in  harmony 
have  solved  with  some  degree  of  satisfaction  our  social  and 
political  problems.    Leaving  to  the  states  entirely  those  mat- 
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ters  of  a  purely  social  nature,  there  is  very  little  friction 
between  the  states  and  the  federal  government  in  regard  to 
politics.  Each  state  has  its  distinct  legislature,  and  all  have 
representation  in  the  National  Congress,  consisting  of  a  sen- 
ate, in  which  all  are  equally  represented,  and  a  house,  in 
which  the  states  are  represented  according  to  population. 
This  is  the  machinery,  and  these  are  the  instruments  of  dual 
democracy.  But  the  question  that  challenges  and  baffles  our 
greatest  statesmanship,  and  requires  the  application  of  our 
dualistic  principle  of  government  to  an  ever  changing  condi- 
tion is  the  question  of  our  commercial  and  industrial  welfare. 
We  are  undoubtedly  entering  upon  an  industrial  era,  in  this 
age  of  trusts,  monopolies,  and  combines,  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  American  history.  And  in  the  solution  of  our 
industrial  problems  our  statesmanship  shall  achieve  new 
triumphs  or  come  to  calamitous  shipwreck.  In  regard  to  a 
question  that  so  vitally  affects  the  lives  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  America,  and  yet,  an  interest  that  is 
controlled  by  corporations,  some  of  which  are  of  such  magni- 
tude that  they  know  no  state  lines  and  are  international  in 
their  operations,  what  shall  the  states  do?  Shall  they  falter 
before  these  gigantic  and  colossal  corporations,  cry  out  in 
despair,  and  turn  these  mighty  combines  over  entirely  into 
the  hands  of  the  federal  government  for  creation,  control, 
and  regulation,  or  shall  they  retain  a  vital  and  individual 
relation  to  our  larger  industrial  welfare?  Shall  the  states 
become  absorbed  in  national  consciousness,  or  shall  our  prin- 
ciples of  dual  democracy  apply  to  our  industrial  life  as  well 
as  to  our  social  and  political  life?  In  other  words,  what 
shall  be  the  function  of  the  state  in  the  larger  life  of  the 
nation?     This  is  a  question  of  statecraft. 

We  should  try  to  discuss  such  a  fundamental  question  with 
reserve  and  without  bias,  particularly  at  a  time  when  it  has 
come,  as  it  now  ha?,  to  a  critical  point  in  our  national  poli- 
tics. Desire  to  be  guided  by  the  impartial  light  of  truth 
should  be  the  dictum  of  every  one  who  discusses  it.  Party 
politics  should  be  forgotten  in  the   consideration   of   such   a 
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question.  No  man  should  allow  himself  to  be  misguided  by- 
party  passion  in  regard  to  this  problem  for  it  lies  at  the  very 
heart  of  our  constitutional  system,  and  to  decide  it  wrongly 
is  to  alter  the  whole  structure  of  our  government. 

It  was  industrial  and  not  political  warfare  that  made  us 
throw  off  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  adopt  our  Feder- 
al Constitution.  And  since  then  Congress  has  held  the 
undisputed  right  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  states  and 
with  foreign  countries,  but  what  that  power  to  regulate  inter- 
state commerce  shaU  include  has  ever  been  a  debatable  ques- 
tion. The  exchange  of  commodities  between  individuals  of 
different  states,  which  in  the  stricter  and  narrower  sense 
of  the  word,  is  interstate  commerce,  has  so  wedded  and  inter- 
laced itself  with  their  manufacture  and  production  in  this 
age  of  industrial  combination,  that  it  is  growing  much  hard- 
er each  year  to  discriminate  between  the  powers  of  the  fed- 
eral government  arid  the  powers  of  the  individual  states  than 
it  formerly  was.  The  right  of  the  federal  government  to 
regulate  commerce  is  constantly  extending  its  borders  into 
new  fields  of  enterprise  and  pries  into  every  matter  of  eco- 
nomic effort.  The  states  are  becoming  alarmed  over  their 
seeming  loss  of  primal  powers  and  privileges  in  regard  to  our 
industrial  activities,  and  we  are  in  grave  danger  of  altering 
our  whole  structure  of  govemernnt  to  escape  a  temporary 
inconvenience. 

The  effort  of  some  present  day  jurists  and  politicians  to 
stretch  the  interpretation  of  our  federal  constitution  to  grant 
to  Congress  the  right  to  charter  industrial  corporations  and 
regulate  the  labor  of  the  country  is  to  be  studied  with  the 
closest  scrutiny.  Such  measures  as  these  would  undoubtedly 
deprive  the  states  of  the  right  to  control  their  local  needs  and 
conditions,  because,  perchance,  these  needs  should  be  met  by 
corporations  whose  operations  extended  beyond  the  borders 
of  their  states.  If  such  legislation  as  this  can  be  enacted  and 
upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court,  then  the  balance  wheel  of  our 
government  will  be  affected.  The  powers  of  the  states  and 
the  federal  government  will  tremble  in  an   unstable   equilib- 
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rium.  Our  finely  adjusted  system  of  dual  democracy  will  be 
called  into  question,  and  the  states  will  be  losers  not  only  in 
a  material  sense,  but  in  their  individual  rights,  primal  pow- 
ers, and  privileges,  and  in  their  autonomy  upon  which  has 
been  built  and  is  still  resting,  the  superstructure  of  our 
national  greatness. 

There  has  come  a  time  once  more  in  our  governmental  life 
when  we  should  revert  to  fundamental  principles.  We  must 
not  forget  that  our  American  political  system  is  distinguished 
by  its  local  structure,  by  the  separate  and  distinct  vitality  of 
its  several  parts.  From  the  first  America  has  been  a  nation 
in  the  making.  We  have  come  to  maturity  and  gained  our 
power  and  strength  by  the  help  of  no  central  force ;  but  by 
the  energy  and  vitality  of  the  individual  states,  which  sever- 
ally constituted  themselves,  framed  their  own  laws  and  con- 
stitutions without  asking  leave  of  any  superior  authority.  If 
a  community  or  state  would  attain  its  fullest  development, 
it  must  be  brought  about  by  internal  and  not  by  external 
forces.  Because  of  this  self -helping,  irrepressible  energy  on 
the  part  of  the  several  states,  our  system  of  government  has 
retained  a  peculiar  elasticity,  which  has  preserved  it  from 
that  fatal  result  that  has  befallen  every  people  who  have 
looked  to  a  central  government  for  patronage  and  nourish- 
ment. 

If  the  trouble  lies  in  the  inertia  and  inactivity  of  our  State 
Executives  and  Legislatures,  then  our  Executives  should  be 
awakened,  and  our  Legislatures  should  be  vitalized  and  reor- 
ganized. The  remedy  for  neglect  and  mistake  on  the  part 
of  the  several  states  lies  within  themselves  and  not  without. 
The  reformations  that  they  themselves  make  will  sink  deep- 
er and  penetrate  further  into  the  lives  of  the  people  than  any 
evils  that  Congress  may  rush  in  to  correct  for  them.  The 
states  must  work  out  their  own  salvation,  and  solve  their 
own  problems  in  the  way  that  would  best  suit  their  needs. 
Any  effort  that  Congress  may  make  to  regulate  and  control 
those  matters  that  should  be  left  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction 
of  the  states  is  ill-considered  and  premature.    The  states  will 
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better  learn  and  correct  their  own  mistakes  by  conforming  to 
their  local  and  domestic  processes,  than  by  having  legislation 
forced  upon  them  that  they  have  not  learned  to  desire  or 
appreciate.  However,  the  states  may  prove  upon  investiga- 
tion that  what  would  have  been  mistakes  for  other  states  and 
sections  was  no  mistake  for  them,  and  the  country  be  saved 
to  that  wholesome  variety  which  is  so  necessary  to  our  fullest 
development.  Any  attempt  at  uniform  regulation  in  a  coun- 
try so  diverse  as  ours,  with  its  manifold  differences  in  cli- 
matic conditions  and  geographical  situations  is  prepos- 
terous and  absurd,  as  well  as  impossible  of  fulfillment,  and 
any  statesmanship  that  attempts  it  is  inconsiderate  and 
unwise.  At  any  rate,  the  failure  of  the  states  to  do  their 
duty  is  no  proof  that  Congress  is  better  fitted  to  perform  their 
functions  for  them  or  able  to  force  wisdom  upon  them. 

The  tendency  of  the  age  is  to  place  almost  unlimited  pow- 
er in  the  central  government,  but  the  question  immediately 
arises  as  to  whether  our  federal  government  can  properly  and 
rightly  use  the  powers  it  is  arrogating  to  itself.  The  germi- 
nal idea  of  our  American  polity  has  always  been  to  avoid 
over-centralization.  Centralized  power  is  fatal  to  a  spon- 
taneous expression  of  the  public  will,  and  benumbing  in  its 
influences.  Self-government  can  no  longer  thrive  in  this 
country  if  the  laws  are  to  be  made  without  the  pale  of  the 
governed,  and  handed  down  as  a  dictate  or  mandate  regard- 
less as  to  whether  they  express  the  popular  will  or  meet  local 
conditions.  It  is  fundamental  in  our  system  of  democratic 
government  that  legislation  and  control  should  be  nearest 
the  thing  controlled,  where  local  needs  and  conditions  can  be 
best  understood,  and  where  evils  can  be  most  efficiently, 
equitably,  and  justly  remedied.  An  over-centralized  gov- 
ernment is  bunglesome  and  inoperative,  and  finds  itself 
impossible  of  yielding  to  the  immediate  demands  of  the  peo- 
ple. We  are  in  grave  danger  in  this  country  of  substituting 
an  industrial  autocracy  for  our  dual  democracy. 

Political  slavery  came  in  Europe  as  a  result  of  ignoring 
the  individual  rights  of  the  political  states,  and  if  our  federal 
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government  ignores  states'  rights  in  the  solution  of  our 
industrial  problem,  industrial  slavery,  a  more  flagrant  and 
dangerous  form  of  servitude,  will  come  in  this  country  as 
sure  as  cause  and  effect  are  linked  together. 

Finally  then,  what  shall  be  the  function  of  the  state  in  our 
larger  industrial  and  economic  life?  Shall  our  industrial 
problem  be  solved  by  wholesale  elimination  of  state  powers 
or  shall  the  states  retain  a  vital  and  organic  relation  to  this 
question  that  so  largely  affects  the  whole  people?  This  is  the 
problem  of  our  generation.  If  our  system  of  state  and  fed- 
eral government  co-operating  and  harmoniously  working 
together  has  not  been  a  failure  when  applied  to  our  social 
and  political  life,  it  would,  indeed,  be  paradoxical  to  assert 
that  it  is  unsound  and  unworkable  when  applied  to  our 
industrial  life.  We  have  faith  in  our  present  system  of  dual 
democracy  to  correctly  solve  our  industrial  problems,  for  it 
has  been  tried  in  a  world  crucible  and  not  been  found  want- 
ing. Then,  let  active  co-operation  between  the  states  and 
the  federal  government  be  our  industrial  policy,  and  our 
structure  of  society  will  remain  unim perilled. 


UNIVERSITY  DAY 


Banks  Holt  Mbbane 


Assembled  here  today,  thy  sons  have  come 

To  do  thee  honor,  mother,  kind  and  dear; 
Within  thy  time-worn  walls  are  gathered  home, 

Both  proud  and  happy  to  be  once  more  here: 
Proud  of  thy  noble  well-earned  heritage 

Of  fame;   and  happy  to  rejoice  with  thee 
Amidst  these  scenes  again,  where  youth  and  age 

Indulgence  find  in  sweetest  memory. 
•Ring  out  right  heartily  hale  songs  and  cheers! 

To  all  the  world  our  joyousness  proclaim! 
Sweet  Alma  Mater,  through  the  passing  years 

Whilst  life  endures,  we  shall  revere  thy  name, 
And  when  at  last  the  meed  in  Heaven  is  won 
Still  bless  thee  for  the  good  that  thou  hast  done. 


THE  WHITE  ARROW  POINT 


W.  P.  Belk 


In  a  forest  of  great  virgin  pines,  and  overshadowed  by 
their  broad  branches,  nestled  an  Indian  lodge.  On  all  sides 
the  brown  carpet  of  needles  stretched  away  out  of  sight. 
Above  the  low  sighing  of  the  pines  there  could  be  heard  the 
faint  roar  of  a  river.  The  door  flap  of  the  hut  was  pulled 
back,  for  the  the  day  was  hot,  and  beside  it  au  old  Indian 
man  kneeled  on  a  mat,  his  wrinkled,  knotty  hands  busily 
engaged  chipping  pieces  of  flint,  for  he  was  an  arrow  maker. 

Beside  the  door  stood  a  pretty  Indian  girl  clad  in  brown 
deer-skin,  almost  the  same  shade  as  her  naked  arms.  She 
was  small  of  statue,  but  the  outlines  of  her  figure  denoted 
grace  and  strength.  With  a  petulent  motion  of  her  little 
head  she  tossed  the  long  black  hair  from  her  face,  and  smil- 
ed down  at  the  old  man. 

"Come,  sit  with  me,  my  daughter,"  said  the  arrow-maker 
kindly. 

She  dropped  drown  on  the  mat  beside  him  and  began 
idly  playing  with  a  newly  finished  arrow  point  of  white  flint. 
The  old  man  worked  on  for  some  time  in  silence,  looking 
occasionally  at  the  girl,  and  wrinkling  his  brow  as  if  in 
thought.     Finally  he  said : 

"My  daughter  is  growing  old.  She  is  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  Catawba  women .  Soon  she  will  take  a  husband  and 
leave  her  father." 

"Wenonah  will  not  leave  you,"  replied  the  girl  in  a  soft 
low  voice. 

"The  young  man,  Chiabo,"  continued  her  father,  "comes 
often  to  our  lodge.  He  will  some  day  be  a  great  chief  in 
our  tribe." 

"Yes,  he  will  be  a  chief  for  he  is  brave  and  cunning,  but 
he  has  no  heart ;  he  is  cruel . ' ' 
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"Chiabo  is  not  cruel  to  you,"  said  the  old  man,  "why 
does  not  my  daughter  receive  him  more  kindly,  when  he 
comes  to  seek  her  for  his  wife?" 

"I  hate  him,"  cried  the  girl. 

The  old  man  looked  up  surprised  at  this  outbreak,  then 
lapsed  again  into  silence.  He  did  not  urge  her,  for  she  was 
spoiled  and  petted  and  would  have  her  way.  The  clicking 
of  the  flint  went  on. 

Somewhere  in  the  forest  a  cardinal  sang  his  strain  again 
and  again;  the  bees  droaned  lazily  over  the  blossoms  of  a 
thorn  tree.  The  old  man  almost  nodded,  and  Wenonah  was 
buried  in  thought.  Suddenly  she  gave  a  little  start,  and 
listened.  Faintly  yet  clearly  from  the  direction  of  the  river 
floated  the  sounds  of  a  reed  flute:  a  lover  was  playing  to  his 
sweetheart.  The  music  ceased,  then  again  came  the  faint 
strains. 

There  could  be  no  mistake  whence  they  came.  Wenonah 
knew  the  sound  of  that  flute  too  well.  She  stole  an  anxious 
glance  at  her  father.  He  was  at  work  again,  but  he  did  not 
hear,  for  his  old  ears  were  dull.  Then  she  rose  from  the 
mat  with  well  feigned  laziness,  and  taking  a  great  water 
gourd  from  the  wigwam,  walked  slowly  off  down  a  path  lead- 
ing through  the  pines.  And  she  still  held  in  her  hand  the 
white  arrow  point. 

As  soon  as  she  was  out  of  sight  she  lost  her  air  of  indiffer- 
ence and  quickened  her  pace.  Her  face  was  lighted  with  the 
excitement  and  joy  that  she  felt,  for  had  her  lover  not  come 
back  sooner  than  ever  before?  But  she  was  afraid  he  would 
be  discovered.  He  was  too  bold  to  come  in  day  time.  Her 
heart  beat  fast,  but  not  from  her  fast  walk.  She  paused  at 
the  spring  only  to  drop  the  gourd,  then  leaping  lightly  over 
the  little  ditch  glided  gracefully  up  the  opposite  hill.  The 
sound  of  the  flute  was  loud  now,  and  very  near.  She  stole 
noiselessly  through  the  woods  like  the  wild  creature  that 
she  was,  and  smiled  gleefully.  She  would  surprise  this 
ardent  musician.  She  went  a  little  further  and  paused. 
There  before  her,  his  shoulder  against  a  pine,  with  the  flute 
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to  his  lips,  stood  the  youth.  He  was  tall  and  straight,  and 
his  hody  naked  to  the  waist  might  have  caused  envy  in  a 
Greek  athlete  by  its  shapliness  and  strength.  His  head, 
save  for  the  scalp  lock  was  shaved.  His  face  was  handsome 
and  his  whole  attitude  noble  and  fearless.  From  behind  his 
shoulder  protruded  the  end  of  a  long  bow  and  a  quiver  of 
arrows. 

Wenonah's  heart  failed  her,  and  she  tried  to  hide,  like  the 
partridge  that  comes  at  the  drumming  of  the  male  and 
watches  him  from  her  place  of  concealment.  But  the  youth's 
sharp  eye  spied  her,  and  instantly  he  was  at  her  side. 

Why  does  Frow  come  at  noon  into  the  land  of  his  ene- 
mies?" said  the  girl  reprovingly.  "Has  he  forgotten  that 
the  Cherokees  and  Catawbas  are  at  war  ?  My  people  will  kill 
you." 

"Frow  does  not  fear  the  Catawba  warriors.  They  are 
blind,  and  do  not  see  him;  they  are  all  as  old  women.  But 
he  has  come  because  he  loves  the  little  fawn  of  the  Catawbas, 
to  speak  words  of  love  in  her  ears." 

"Frow  is  very  brave,"  said  the  girl. 

"When  Wenonah  runs,"  continued  the  youth,  "it  is  as 
the  leaping  of  the  fawn  and  her  laugh  is  like  the  laughing  of 
the  brook.  Her  hair  is  as  glossy  as  the  feathers  of  the  raven. 
Her  heart  is  child-like  and  gentle.  She  is  very  dear  to 
Frow,  for  she  has  stolen  his  heart  way.  Frow  is  a  chief  in 
his  tribe,  and  his  wigwam  is  filled  with  skins  and  wampum. 
Come  with  me  down  the  great  river;  my  lodge  stands  ready 
in  the  forest.  All  the  skins  and  wampum  shall  be  yours  and 
Frow  shall  fight  for  you." 

He  leaned  gracefully  on  his  long  bow  and  pointing  with 
his  right  arm  towards  the  purple  line  of  pines  in  the  west, 
said  earnestly,  "Come.  The  hands  of  Wenonah  are  not 
made  for  work.  In  the  tribe  of  the  Cherokees  she  shall  be  a 
queen,  and  the  women  shall  be  her  servants." 

"Frow  is  a  great  chief,"  responded  the  girl  softly,  looking 
far  away  to  the  distant  hills.  "He  is  handsome  and  brave, 
and  his  words  have  sunk  into  my  heart.     My  father  is  old, 
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and  there  is  none  to  care  for  him.  If  I  should  leave  him  he 
would  die." 

"His  tribe  will  care  for  hi m, "  pleaded  the  youth.  "Long 
have  I  waited  for  you;  very  often  has  my  flute  been  heard 
near  your  lodge.  Make  me  wait  no  longer.  Come,  my 
canoe  is  on  the  river,  and  the  journey  is  not  long." 

"Wenonah  cannot  go  with  you.  Do  not  urge  her,  Frow," 
said  the  girl,  looking  tenderly  into  his  eyes.  ' '  But  you  must 
go,"  she  added,  suddenly,  remembering  his  danger.  "They 
will  find  you  here." 

"The  little  fawn  is  very  dear  to  Frow.  Will  she  not  come 
to  dwell  in  his  lodge  and  be  the  queen  of  his  tribe?  " 

k'I  cannot  now,  but  go.  And  look,  I  have  brought  you  a 
gift.  Perhaps  you  will  kill  a  deer  or  a  wolf  with  it,  and 
when  you  shoot  you  must  think  of  Wenonah." 

He  examined  the  weapon  critically,  saying,  "The  old 
arrow-maker  is  very  skillful. ' '  Then  added,  "Before  another 
moon  has  passed  you  shall  hear  again  the  flute  of  Frow. 
And  he  shall  come  to  take  you  away  with  him." 

"I  will  be  listening,"  said  the  girl  simply.     "Go." 

He  turned,  and  with  easy  strides  glided  out  of  sight  in  the 
direction  of  the  river. 

Wenonah  gazed  long  at  the  spot  where  the  wairior  had 
vanished,  and  then  slowly  retraced  her  steps  towards  the 
lodge.  She  was  happy  and  so  occupied  with  her  thoughts 
that  she  forgot  the  gourd,  and  was  forced  to  return  for  it. 

When  Wenonah  reached  the  spring  she  sat  down  on  a  mossy 
rock  and  was  soon  lost  in  thought.  How  noble  had  the 
Cherokee  seemed  to  her  that  morning,  and  how  his  words 
had  stirred  her  heart.  She  loved  this  youth;  yes,  she  would 
have  joyfully  gone  with  him.  But  she  was  afraid.  It  was 
an  awful  thing  to  forsake  one's  tribe,  the  greatest  sin  that 
she  could  commit.  And  then  there  was  her  old  father.  No, 
she  could  never  leave  him.  But  she  would  not  worry. 
Frow  had  promised  to  return  at  the  new  moon  and  she 
would  be  happy  waiting  for  him,  and  all  would  be  well. 
There  was  a  rustle  of  the  bushes  close  at  hand.    With  a  half 
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cry  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  stood  face  to  face  with  an 
Indian  man. 

Her  look  of  fear  instantly  turned  to  one  of  contemptuous 
hate,  and  she  said  angrily : 

"Does  Chiabo  always  creep  about  as  a  serpent  to  frighten 
women  ?     Can  he  never  walk  in  the  paths  as  honest  men  ?  5 ' 

The  young  man  was  of  medium  height,  but  unusually 
broad  and  thick  set.  His  hair  hung  on  his  neck  and  the 
folds  of  his  greasy  blanket  in  a  thick  -unkempt  mat.  His 
bearing  was  one  of  conscious  pride.  In  his  beady,  close-set 
eyes  was  a  look  of  cunning,  and  a  smile  of  cruel  triumph  was 
on  his  lips. 

"It  is  well  that  Chiabo  is  a  serpent,"  he  replied,  drawing 
up  proudly.  "There  are  none  of  the  youths  his  equal  in 
cunning.  His  eye  is  like  the  eagle's  and  his  ear  misses 
nothing.  He  is  a  great  chief."  Then  in  a  solemn  voice  to 
make  his  utterance  more  impressive,  "Today  as  he  walked 
by  the  river  he  heard  the  sound  of  voices.  He  crept  silently 
through  the  woods.  He  looked,  and  there  before  him  he 
saw  a  strange  warrior  of  our  enemies,  and  with  him  the 
little  fawn  was  talking." 

Wenonah  sank  back  against  a  rock  for  support,  her  hands 
convulsively  clutching  the  soft  moss.  Her  mouth  was  agape, 
and  her  eyes  wild  with  terror. 

"You — you  saw  ?  "  she  stammered. 

The  villain's  smile  of  triumph  broadened,  and  he  con- 
tinued : 

"Chiabo  could  not  hear  what  was  said,  for  the  warrior  fled 
before  I  could  creep  close  enough  to  use  my  bow,  but  the 
stranger  looked  tenderly  on  the  Little  Fawn,  and  she  gave 
him  an  arrow  point.  Was  it  for  him  to  shoot  one  of  his  en- 
emies with,  the  Catawbas  ?  " 

The  girl  had  dropped  down  on  the  ground  and  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands.  As  Chiabo  finished  she  looked  up,  and 
entreated  him  in  a  frenzy  of  fear: 

*  'O  Chiabo,  do  not  tell  my  people  what  you  have  seen.  The 
youth  has  gone  far  away,  and  does  not  wish  to  do  the  Cataw- 
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bas  harm.  He  will  not  use  the  arrow  against  them,  but  I 
gave  it  to  him  to  hunt  with.  Do  not  tell  my  people,  they  will 
kill  me." 

She  looked  up  at  him  pitifully,  helpless  in  her  fear. 

"The  Little  Fawn  need  not  be  so  frightened,"  answered 
the  brave.  "Chiabo  has  a  great  heart,  and  he  loves  her 
dearly."  He  drew  nearer,  looking  at  her  lustfully.  "She 
has  done  very  wrong.  But  listen.  If  she  will  refuse  no 
longer  to  come  and  be  his  squaw  he  will  never  tell.  What 
he  has  seen  shall  be  forgotten.  It  shall  pass  from  his  mind 
as  the  mist  from  the  river.     None  shall  ever  know." 

Frightened  as  Wenonah  was  she  was  so  enraged  at  this 
trick  of  Chiabo 's  that  for  the  minute  she  forgot  her  danger, 
and  springing  up  shrieked : 

"No.  I  will  never  be  your  squaw.  You  are  cruel  and  a 
sneak,  and  I  hate  you." 

'  'Then  I  will  tell  your  people, ' '  he  replied  angrily.  '  'They 
will  kill  you.  Think,  would  it  not  be  better  to  live  with  me 
in  my  lodge  than  to  die.     Chiabo  is  a  great  chief." 

"No,"  said  the  girl  faintly,  again  frightened  by  his  tone 
and  threat.     "But  you  will  not  tell,  will  you,  Chiabo  ?  " 

The  youth  turned  as  if  to  go  up  the  path,  saying 
over  his  shoulder,  "Wenonah  is  a  fool.  Since  she  does  not 
desire  to  have  her  secret  kept  I  will  go  tell  it.  The  old  arrow- 
maker,  her  father,  shall  hear  it  first." 

"Wait,"  cried  the  girl.     "Come  back." 

What  could  she  do  ?  This  man  had  no  pity.  He  would 
force  her  to  marry  him,  and  she  would  almost  rather  die.  If 
Frow  were  only  there. 

"Does  Wenonah  change  her  mind?"  said  Chiabo,  pausing. 

One's  mind  works  fast  in  a  crisis,  and  Wenonah  was  think- 
ing hard.  How  could  she  answer  him?  A  faint  ray  of 
hope  came  to  her.  As  a  drowning  man  clutches  at  a  straw 
she  grasped  the  chance. 

"Does  the  Tittle  Fawn  change  her  mind?  "  repeated  the 
scoundrel.  He  saw  that  she  wavered  in  her  decision  and 
eagerly  spoke  on : 
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1  'Chiabo  loves  you  very  much.  With  you  to  keep  his  lodge 
for  him  he  would  be  the  greatest  chief  of  the  Catawbas,  and 
you  would  be  the  greatest  of  the  Catawba  women.  None 
shall  ever  know  your  secret.     Will  you  come  ?  " 

"Chiabo,  you  are  cruel.     Do  not  make  me  marry  you." 

"The  Little  Fawn  is  lovely,  and  Chiabo  cares  for  none  of 
the  other  women.  If  she  will  not  be  his  squaw  he  will  tell 
her  people.     Will  she  come  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  the  girl  faintly. 

He  made  a  motion  as  if  to  seize  her  in  his  arms,  but  with 
a  look  of  lothing  she  thrust  him  back. 

"No.  You  shall  not  touch  me.  Go  now  and  come  again 
tomorrow.     Then  I  will  be  prepared  to  go  with  you." 

With  a  look  of  triumph  and  exultation  the  brave  drew  him- 
self up  proudly  and  said : 

"Wenonah  has  done  wise  to  decide  to  be  the  squaw  of 
Chiabo.  He  is  a  great  chief.  He  will  return  tomorrow  to 
carry  you  away."  Drawing  his  blanket  closer  about  him  he 
disappeared,  as  he  had  come,  silently  through  the  forest. 

Overcome  by  grief  and  the  sudden  shock  of  her  misfortune, 
Wenonah  sank  down  on  the  grass  and  sobbed,  her  head 
buried  in  her  hands.  But  the  thought  of  her  great  resolution 
and  what  was  before  her  came  to  her  and  gave  her  strength 
and  courage.  She  arose,  washed  away  her  tears  in  a  limpid 
little  pool  and  walked  slowly  back  to  the  hut.  Now  that  her 
resolution  was  made  she  was  eager  to  be  away,  for  time  was 
precious  to  her.     She  must  hurry. 

As  she  drew  near  the  hut  every  detail  of  the  scene  where 
she  had  spent  all  her  life  seemed  doubly  dear  to  her.  The 
little  round  top  hut  flecked  with  sunshine ;  the  little  pet  fox 
tied  near  the  door;  the  grape-vine  swing  in  the  thorn  tree 
where  she  had  spent  many  happy  hours.  And  there  on  his 
mat  still  knelt  her  old  father.  How  old  and  helpless  he  seemed 
to  her  then.  A  wave  of  tenderness  swept  over  her.  He  was  so 
good  and  kind.  What  would  he  do  when  she  was  gone  ?  Her 
heart  ached  and  the  tears  came  to  her  eyes,  but  she  bravely 
put  them  back.     She  had  no  time  to  cry.     She  must  hurry. 
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She  went  into  the  hut  and  pretended  to  be  busy  about  her 
usual  tasks,  but  with  trembling  hands  she  gathered  a  few  of 
her  most  precious  belongings  in  a  little  bundle,  and  pushed 
them  out  under  the  back  of  the  deer  skin  wall.  Then  she 
went  out  the  door,  and  kneeling  beside  her  father  kissed  him 
tenderly,  saying: 

"My  father  is  so  patient  and  kind.  Is  there  anything 
that  he  needs?" 

"Nothing,  my  daughter,"  replied  the  old  man. 

"Then  I  will  go  and  walk  in  the  woods,  by  the  river, 
where  I  often  go." 

He  did  not  notice  the  strange  tone  of  emotion  in  her 
voice,  nor  see  the  great  tears  which  started  in  her  eyes. 

"Go,"  he  said,  "but  do  not  stay  long.  The  old  man 
grows  lonely  when  Wenonah  is  away." 

She  turned  quickly,  and  going  around  the  hut  picked  up 
her  bundle  and  walked  rapidly  away  through  the  pines.  Her 
tears  flowed  freely  now,  and  her  heart  ached.  What  would 
she  not  have  given  to  be  able  to  stay ;  but  her  fear  of  Chiabo 
drove  her  on.  There  was  no  danger  of  her  losing  her  way, 
for  she  had  only  to  follow  the  great  river  until  she  found 
Frow.  At  the  thought  of  him  she  took  courage.  He  was  so 
kind  and  gentle.  He  would  never  let  her  be  troubled,  and 
when  she  reached  him  she  would  be  always  happy.  But  she 
must  hurry  if  she  would  overtake  him.  He  had  been  gone 
scarce  an  hour,  but  his  canoe  traveled  swiftly,  and  he  would 
camp  far  down  the  river.  Swiftly  she  walked  through  the 
whispering  pines  on  and  on,  skillfully  threading  her  way 
through  the  underbrush,  leaping  the  little  streams,  and 
ever  on. 

The  sun  shone  down  brightly  on  the  brown  carpet  of  the 
forest  and  flecked  her  little  beaded  moccasins  and  dress.  The 
birds  sang  cheerily  above  her;  from  under  her  feet  a  rabbit 
sprang  up  and  skurried  merrily  away.  Everything  seemed 
so  happy  and  she  was  so  very  sad.  She  could  not  bear  to 
think  of  her  old  father  sitting  alone,  and  tried  to  put  him 
from  her  mind,     She  would  think  only  of  the  brave,  tender 
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youth,  who  had  only  that  morning  told  her  of  his  love.  How 
long  ago  that  seemed  now.  But  she  would  see  him  again 
soon,  for  she  must  surely  overtake  him. 

For  a  long  time  she  walked,  her  thoughts  now  back  at  the 
little  hut,  now  forward  with  her  lover,  but  she  did  not  pause 
to  rest,  this  little  wild  thing  of  the  forest,  for  she  was  strong. 
Always  to  her  left  the  great  river  murmured  its  undertone, 
and  seemed  to  urge  her  on. 

When  Wenonah  had  been  gone  some  time  Chiabo  had  re- 
turned to  the  hut,  and  learning  that  the  girl  had  gone  down 
towards  the  river  and  had  not  returned,  he  at  once  suspected 
that  she  had  run  away  with  the  young  Cherokee.  He  set  out 
on  a  run  for  his  canoe,  determined  to  bring  the  girl  back.  All 
the  evening  he  had  paddled  down  the  river,  but  as  night  drew 
near  he  reluctantly  gave  up  the  chase.  A  storm  was  brewing 
and  being  opposite  one  of  the  few  places  where  the  banks 
were  not  too  steep  to  admit  of  landing,  he  determined  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  woods .  A  little  distance  from  the  river  he  came 
upon  a  dense  cluster  of  wild  roses,  and  walking  around  this 
came  suddenly  upon  the  young  Cherokee,  who  had  halted  to 
mend  his  arrows.  Both  warriors  grabbed  their  weapons  at 
once,  but  the  Cherokee  was  the  quicker.  He  seized  the  ar- 
row that  he  had  just  completed,  tipped  with  the  point  that 
Wenonah  had  given  him,  and  shot  it  deep  into  theOhorokoo'o 
groin,  and  then  fled,  supposing  he  had  been  surprised  by 
a  war  party. 

Chiabo  lay  badly  wounded,  unable  to  reach  his  canoe. 
He  dragged  himself  to  a  sitting  position,  his  back  to  a  tree, 
and  succeeded  in  drawing  the  arrow  out  of  his  wound.  His 
heart  burned  with  fury  at  his  enemy  and  his  desire  for  revenge 
was  great.  He  prayed  to  the  Great  Spirit  that  he  would  send 
the  Cherokee  back  that  he  might  be  able  to  shoot  one  arrow 
at  him  ere  he  died.  On  all  sides  he  watched  sharply  for  fear 
his  enemy  would  take  him  unawares.  Long  he  sat  thus  and 
his  strength  was  failing,  yet  no  enemy  came.  But  he  was 
always  vigilant  and  determined  to  watch  until  his  strength  was 
gone,     He  thought  it  strange  that  he  had  not  seen  Wenonah, 
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Little  did  he  think  that,  having  outstripped  her,  she  was  now 
walking  through  the  forest  towards  him. 

Wenonah  walked  steadily  on  through  the  whole  evening. 
The  sun,  now  a  great  ball  of  fire  in  the  west,  shot  its  light  in 
long  slanting  beams  between  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  then  it 
slowly  sank  behind  a  bank  of  dark,  angry  clouds.  Night  was 
coming  fast,  and  the  somber  twilight  of  the  forest  oppressed 
her.  She  looked  about  for  a  place  of  shelter  from  the  coming 
storm,  but  seeing  none  pressed  on.  The  shadows  grew 
blacker  and  began  to  assume  weird  shapes.  The  night  fell. 
Wenonah  had  never  dreaded  the  forest  before,  but  now  she 
grew  afraid.  A  wind  had  sprung  up,  and  mourned  in  fitful 
gusts  through  the  pines,  then  died  suddenly  away.  The 
river  that  had  so  far  been  her  guide  now  seemed  to  be  laugh- 
ing at  her;  and  its  voice,  as  it  roared  over  the  rocks,  was  now 
suddenly  loud,  now  far  away  as  the  wind  shifted.  A  great 
fear  seized  her.  The  Great  Spirit  was  angry  at  her,  she 
knew,  for  forsaking  her  tribe  and  her  old  father,  and  would 
never  let  her  find  her  lover.  She  prayed  to  him  to  forgive 
her. 

The  clouds  sailed  low  over  the  tops  of  the  trees  in  broken 
masses.  Through  the  rifts  the  moon  burst  occasionally  with 
a  pale,  sickly  light,  which  gave  weird  shares  to  the  moving 
shadows.  The  sharp  snapping  of  a  twig  made  her  pause  and 
catch  her  breath  with  fear.  The  sudden  cry  of  an  owl  almost 
made  her  shriek  aloud.  But  her  heart  still  led  her  on,  al- , 
ways  on  in  search  of  her  noble  lover.  All  her  terror  could 
not  make  her  go  back  to  Chiabo.  Little  did  she  suspect  that 
this  man,  so  hateful  and  dreadful  to  her,  was  not  far  away 
behind,  but  right  in  her  way.  The  Great  Spirit  was  indeed 
cruel  to  this  gentle  little  maid  of  the  forest,  and  led  her 
straight  to  the  place  where  the  wounded  man  lay. 

He  had  grown  very  weak,  but  he  was  still  watchful.  Sud- 
denly he  heard  the  cracking  of  a  twig.  Ah!  his  enemy  had 
returned  at  last.  A  shadowy  form  moved  towards  him 
through  the  night.  He  felt  about  for  his  weapons  and  his 
hand  fell  upon  the  arrow  that  had  wounded  him,    He  fitted 
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the  bow  cord  in  the  notch.  With  the  convulsive  strength  of 
a  dying  man  he  drew  the  bow  far  back,  and  shot.  A  pitiful 
cry  of  agony  rang  through  the  forest.  A  body  fell  heavily  to 
the  ground.  Then  all  was  silent.  The  wind  shrieked 
through  the  trees,  the  pale  moon  burst  from  behind  the 
clouds  and  for  an  instant  the  beams  played  upon  the  arrow 
point  protruding  above  a  little  deer-skin  jacket,  the  arrow 
point  now  no  longer  white,  but  dyed  in  crimson.  The  soul  of 
Wenonah  had  started  on  its  journey  to  the  happy  hunting 
grounds. 

At  the  new  moon  the  flute  of  the  Cherokee  lover  was  heard 
in  the  woods  near  the  little  round  top  lodge,  and  very  often 
after  that  at  noon  and  evening  and  night.  Its  strains  grew 
more  wistful  and  plaintive,  but  there  was  no  response.  No 
light  foot-fall  fell  on  the  ear  of  the  youth.  No  lovely  face 
smiled  at  him  from  its  place  of  concealment.  Long  he  sought 
for  his  sweetheart  in  the  lodges  of  the  Catawbas,  but  he  never 
knew  her  fate,  for  none  knew  save  the  white  arrow  point. 


ON  COLLEGE  DISCIPLINE 


James  Finch  Royster 


To  the  American  college  student  in  these  days  of  generally- 
efficient  student-government  the  following  extracts  from 
Chapter  VII  on  "Deportment  of  Students"  of  the  Acts  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  Ordinances  of  the  Trustees  for  the  Organi- 
zation and  Government  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  com- 
piled in  1859,  will  be  of  some  interest.  They  bring  striking- 
ly to  mind  the  change  in  attitude  towards  student's  deport- 
ment and  its  regulation  that  has  been  brought  about  in  the 
space  of  fifty  years. 

In  these  Ordinances  it  is  declared  that  "On  Sunday,  the 
Students  shall  refrain  from  their  ordinary  diversions  and 
exercises.  They  shall  not  fish,  hunt  or  swim,  nor  shall  they 
walk  far  abroad,  but  shall  observe  a  quiet  and  orderly  behav- 
iour." 

Further,  "All  profane  and  indecent  language  shall  be 
utterly  excluded  from  the  University." 

"No  student  shall  make  or  attend  horse-races,  nor  bet 
upon  them.  They  shall  not  keep  fowls,  nor  in  any  manner 
participate  in  sporting  with  them." 

"A  Student  shall  not  engage  in  a  game  of  hazard,  nor 
shall  he  make  any  bet." 

The  custom  of  the  day  probably  demanded  that  it  should 
be  decreed  that  "Every  student  who  shall  send  to  any  per- 
son a  challenge  or  message,  either  in  writing  or  otherwise, 
purporting  to  be  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel,  shall  be  expell- 
ed." 

"No  student  shall  keep  a  dog  or  fire-arms,  or  gun-powder. 
He  shall  not  carry,  keep  or  own  at  College,  or  within  the 
village  of  Chapel  Hill,  a  sword,  dirk,  sword-cane,  or  any 
deadly  weapon " 

Fifty  years  have  brought  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  aim 
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of  college  discipline  is  to  develop  in  students,  through  a  large 
amount  of  self-dependence,  the  principles  of  right  and  a  stan- 
dard of  gentlemanly  conduct  rather  than  to  demand  of  them 
the  strict  observance  of  a  long  list  of  separate  rules  of  deport- 
ment. A  college  student  community,  by  the  aid  of  a  limit- 
ed exercise  of  police  power  and  through  courts  of  its  own 
election,  must  protect  itself  against  clearly  proved  "undesir- 
able citizens,"  as  any  other  social  organization  must  do, 
whether  these  undesirables  can  or  cannot  be  technically  con- 
victed in  every  case  of  a  breach  of  Article  1,  Section  3  of  any 
arbitrarily  drawn  set  of  regulations. 

The  practice  by  college  authorities  of  the  belief  that  the 
large  majority  of  young  men  in  our  colleges  can  think  out  for 
themselves  the  right  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  has  been  a 
tremendous  force  in  bringing  out  in  the  American  college 
student  that  self-reliance  and  manliness  which  he  has  shown — 
that  ability  to  take  care  of  himself — in  contrast  with  the 
floundering  before  the  facts  of  life  of  which  the  English  uni- 
versity student  is  so  frequently  accused  and  so  frequently 
convicted.  In  the  matter  of  learning  the  Oxford  University 
student  is  thrown  on  his  own  responsibility  to  a  far  greater 
degree,  I  believe,  than  is  the  American  college  student.  In 
the  matter  of  living  the  English  student  is  treated  as  a  small 
child;  in  that  of  studying,  more  as  an  intelligent  man. 
Proof  of  this  is  furnished   by  the  system  of  ' '  term  ' '  and 

vac  ' '  in  use  at  Oxford.  The  student  is  in  college  (in  term) 
twenty-four  weeks  and  on  vacation  twenty-eight  weeks.  What 
a  ' '  snap  ' ' !  This  arrangement  would  be  a  v  snap  ' '  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  student  is  expected,  to  large  extent 
on  his  own  responsibility,  to  do  more  reading  and  studying 
during  this  "  vac  "  than  he  is  required  to  do  in  the  time  of 
the  term.  How  many  of  us  study  from  June  to  September, 
unless  we  have  a  condition  to  make  up  in  the  fall  ? 

Furthermore,  we  college  professors  help  along  the  nurture 
system  by  trying  to  give  to  our  students  information  in 
sugar-coated,  predigested  food  pellets;  or  we  are  likely  to 
make  our  students  swallow  a  mass  of  details,  the  exact  rela- 
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tions  between  which  are  not  always  necessarily  understood, 
and  ask  them  to  produce  this  matter  from  its  hiding-place 
at  the  day  of  reckoning, — this,  rather  than  insisting  that  our 
students  learn  to  think  for  themselves  in  regard  to  Latin 
syntax,  or  the  causes  of  the  war  of  1812. 

The  Oxford  student,  finds  out  that  Lovelace's  passion- 
inspired  generalization  is  not  alway  true  that — 

1 '  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage." 

The  system  of  proctors  and  '  'spies, ' ' — '  'plain-clothes  men," 
— is  wonderfully  well  organized  and  effectively  administered. 
Proctor's  runners  are  on  the  streets  at  practically  all  hours 
to  watch  the  students'  lapses  from  the  rules.  The  massive 
gates  of  the  Oxford  colleges  are  closed  early.  Up  to  a  mod- 
erately reasonable  bed  time  a  student  may  still  gain  ad- 
mission through  the  payment  to  the  gate-keeper  of  a  fee, 
regulated  by  a  graduated  system.  Two  nights  out  of  one's 
room  without  permission  is  generally  equal  to  expulsion. 

A  student  may  not  room  out  of  college  in  unlicensed 
lodgings,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances.  He  may, 
however,  after  having  fulfilled  certain  requirements  of  resi- 
dence in  college  or  when  there  is  no  room  for  him,  lodge  in 
a  boarding-house  that  has  been  approved  by  the  Delegates  of 
Lodging-Houses.  For  the  license  the  lodging-house  keeper 
has  to  pay  the  Delegates ;  the  keeper  in  turn  charges  a  higher 
rent  for  his  rooms,  and  as  usual  the  ultimate  consumer  pays 
the  piper.  In  the  licensed  lodging-house  the  student  is  still 
under  the  direction  of  the  college  discipline.  This  control  is 
secured  by  compelling  the  landlord  to  sign  a  declaration, 
from  which  these  articles  are  taken: 

"That  I  will  report  to  the  Delegates  the  Names  and  Col- 
leges of  all  Members  of  the  University  residing  in  my  house 
directly  they  come  into  residence." 

"That  I  will  cause  the  outer  doors  of  my  house  to  be  locked 
and  fastened  at  10  p.  m.,  and  will  not  allow  them  to  be  opened 
before  6  a.  m.,  except  by  myself,  or  by  a  representative  ap- 
proved by  the  Delegates." 
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1  'That  I  will  keep  a  gate-book,  and  enter  in  it  the  time  after 
10  p.  m.  at  which  any  Undergraduate  lodging  in  my  house 
enters  or  leaves  the  house;  and  will  deliver  a  gate-bill  to  the 
Censor  of  such  Students  weekly,  or  to  the  College  authorities 
as  often  as  they  may  require  it. " 

"That  I  will  not  entrust  a  key  of  any  outer  door  of  my 
house  to  any  Undergraduate  Member  of  the  University." 

"That  I  will  not  admit  hired  musicians  into  my  house 
without  express  permission  from  the  Proctors." 

If  Oxford  University  is  a  state  of  mind  and  not  a  boy's 
school,  as  one  of  its  dons  is  reported  to  have  said,  it  still 
has  many  conduct  regulations  that  colleges  in  America  have 
wisely  turned  completely  over  to  military  schools. 


FAME 


Samuel  H.  Lyle,  Je. 


When  I  consider  all  the  works  that  men 

Have  wrought,  and  how  they  vanish  like  the  sands 

Of  castles  built  by  careless  childhood  hands 

Along  the  shore,  —  the  toil,  the  pain,  and  then 

A  little  breeze  from  out  the  starless  night, 

And  all  that's  left  is  but  an  empty  name 

In  after  years  that  other  men  call  Fame, 

And  pause  to  marvel  at  the  wondrous  sight, — 

My  heart  grows  sad  and  heavy  in  my  breast 

To  see  what  gods  the  world  bows  before, 

And  how  men  honor,  not  the  well  done  task, 

But  cry  out  to  the  thing  still  unexprest, 

And  do  not  learn  from  all  their  boasted  lore 

That  Death  parades  behind  Fame's  flaunting  mask. 


DOG  OR  DEER* 


S.  KlTASAWA 


Once  upon  a  time,  long  long  ago — in  fact,  to  be  accurate, 
it  was  during  the  reign  of  the  Fifteenth  Shogun,  Yoshimune, 
Tokugawa — there  lived  a  judge  called  Ooka  Echizenukami, 
famous  for  both  benevolence  and  wisdom.  A  story  is  told 
of  him  that  well  illustrates  this  trait  of  benevolence  in  his 
character. 

A  man  was  brought  before  him  charged  with  the  crime  of 
sacrilege,  in  killing  one  of  the  sacred  deer  of  the  Kasugea 
Temple  at  Nara  (western  part  of  Japan.) 

It  seems  that  one  of  those  tame  creatures  had  wandered 
down  from  the  park  into  the  town,  and  had  eaten  the  rice- 
bran  in  front  of  a  bean-curd  dealer's  shop,  who  threw  a 
stone,  which  hit  the  poor  animal  in  the  forehead  and  killed 
it.  To  slay  one  of  the  sacred  deer  was  a  great  crime  against 
the  Sun  Goddess  and  so  the  bean-curd  dealer  was  apprehend- 
ed and  brought  before  Judge  Ooka  charged  with  sacrilege. 

When  asked  to  state  his  excuse  he  said  that  he  thought 
the  animal  was  a  dog.  The  Judge  on  hearing  all  the  evi- 
dence decided  that  the  animal  was  judicially  a  dog,  for  the 
reason  that  as  the  goverment  had  made  ample  provision  for 
the  feeding  of  the  sacred  deer,  it  was  impossible  that  one  of 
them  should  be  so  hungry  as  to  venture  into  the  town  to 
steel  the  rice- bran  from  a  poor  bean -curd  seller.  So  by  this 
logical  fiction  the  life  of  the  tradesman  was  saved. 

The  populace  applauded  the  benevolence  of  the  judgement. 

•Translated  from  the  Japanese  by  S.  Kitasawa. 


ARRESTING  THE  PEACE 

1910 


Two  young  and  pretty  maids — they  are  granted  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  as  to  the  last  modifier — were  returning  to  their 
homes  from  the  concert,  and  while  on  their  way  they  were 
discussing,  among  other  things,  the  successful  program  of  the 
evening.  They  were  tripping  along,  arm  in  arm,  their  hearts 
open  unto  each  other,  and  as  happy  as  two  such  young  people 
ought  to  be.  The  night  wasn't  dark,  and  a  beautiful  moon 
smiled  now  and  then  as  fleecy,  soft  clouds  passed  over  its  face. 

They  were  within  a  good  two  hundred  yards  of  their  home, 
and  their  discussion  had  turned  to  the  black  and  grey  hat 
worn  by  the  brown  haired  young  lady  who  sat  six  seats  in 
front  of  them  on  the  right  side.  They  had  already  diagnosed 
the  trouble  with  the  blue  ribbon  in  the  golden  hair  of  the  girl 
who  sat'  immediately  in  front  of  them  with  the  broad 
shouldered  young  fellow  in  grey.  They  had  already  finished 
a  brief,  but  hurried,  argument  as  to  the  appropriateness  of 
the  style  in  which  Miss  So-and-So  had  arranged  her  hair. 
And  now  they  were  coming  to  the  black  and  grey  hat,  which,  by 
the  way,  it  should  have  been  mentioned  back  there,  had  two 
black  plumes  and  a  red  feather  in  it. 

Directly  they  began  on  this  subject,  a  subject  which  would 
bear  many  opinions  from  each,  the  girl  who  was  walking  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  sidewalk,  uttered  a  little  scream  and  ran 
lightly  ahead  of  her  companion. 

"Oh,  do  look  there, ' '  she  cried.  "Look  lying  over  there," 
and  her  screams  increased  as  she  spoke. 

Her  companion,  who  had  been  quite  brave,  despite  the 
screams,  and  had  not  offered  to  run  away,  looked  over  there, 
and  then  she  too,  with  screams  of  fright,  caught  up  with  her 
companion,  and  together  they  rushed  for  a^pot  of  safety.  A 
neighbor  of  theirs,  he  was  a  nice  looking  young  fellow,  and 
had  an  air  about  him  of  self  confidence  and  self  possession  at 
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all  times,  met  them  as  they  were  rushing  along  the  street, 
and  questioned  them  consolingly  as  to  the  cause  of  their 
perturbment,  though  in  justice  to  him  it  should  be  stated 
that  he  didn't  use  that  word. 

"Oh,"  they  both  cried  out  in  unison,  "there's  a  man 
lying  under  that  tree  down  yonder.  Maybe  he's  drunk.  Do 
please  call  the  police.  Oh,  he  liked  to  scared  me  to  death. 
Do  please  hurry,"  and  they  beseeched  their  friend  with  all 
their  power. 

"You  all  just  go  on  home,"  he  said.  "I'll  step  in  here 
and  call  the  police."  Both  of  the  girls  said  later  he  looked 
just  grand  when  he  said  it.  He  tiptoed  up  the  steps  of  a 
house  nearby,  and  gently  pushed  the  button.  The  door 
opened  after  another  door  had  slammed  inside  and  after  bare 
feet  had  stumbled  down  the  stairway  and  through  the  hall. 
He  knew  the  people  well,  and  tiptoed  in,  saying  "I  want  to 
use  your  phone  a  moment." 

"Certainly,"  was  the  reply.  "Talk  just  as  long  as  you 
please." 

.  "Hello,  central.  Is  that  central  ?  Police  station,  quick. 
Hello,  is  that  the  police  station  ?  Well,  say,  there's  a  drunk 
man,  he  may  be  dying,  down  here  on  Blank  street.  He  liked 
to  scared  two  girls  to  death.     Come  and  get  him,  quick." 

Two  of  the  sturdiest  officers  of  the  force  looked  over  their 
billies  and  their  handcuffs  and  their  revolvers.  "No  tell  in' 
what  a  drunk  man  will  do,"  said  one  to  the  other.  They 
rushed  out  of  the  station.  They  dragged  old  Jake,  he  used 
to  be  a  fire  horse  twenty  years  ago,  from  his  bundle  of  dry 
hay  and  hitched  him  to  the  rickety  old  patrol  wagon. 

Snap  went  the  whip  and  the  blind  old  nag  with  his  rickety 
wagon,  which  not  even  the  four  hundred  pounds  of  the  two 
officers  would  steady,  started  down  the  street,  the  wagon 
rattling  along  the  vitrified  pavement  with  as  much  racket  as 
a  well  equipped  hook  and  ladder  wagon  would  rattle  over  long 
placed  cobble  stones,  and  the  sparks  shot  out  in  beautiful 
groups  from  the  iron  shod  hoofs  of  blind  Jake.     The  whip 
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was  lashed  on  the  blind  steed's  back,  for  the  man  might  be 
seriously  bad. 

They  arrived  at  the  spot,  drove  Jake  with  his  head  to  a  tel- 
ephone post  so  he  would  think  he  was  hitched,  and  looked 
about  for  the  man  who  was  drunk.  The  obliging  neighbor 
from  a  distance  had  watched  their  approach,  and  now  ap- 
peared to  assist  if  resistance  should  be  offered. 

" Yonder  he  is,"  whispered  the  younger  officer,  and  all 
three  abreast,  they  approached. 

"Just  you  shake  him  up  a  bit,  Pat,"  said  the  younger  of- 
ficer, "and  I'll  stand  by  and  watch  him." 

Pat  leaned  over  and  put  his  hand  where  he  thought  the 
shoulder  ought  to  be,  and  then  he  drew  it  back  in  pain  and 
with  a  whistle  of  surprise.  The  younger  officer  drew  his  gun, 
and  Pat  drew  out  his  billy.  With  this  leather  coated  weapon, 
he  punched  the  man  in  the  side,  at  the  same  time  bidding 
him  to  get  up  and  explain  himself.  But  the  man  didn't 
budge,  and  the  officer  whistled  again,  for  his  billy  stuck  when 
he  tried  to  draw  it  away. 

"This  is  a  pretty  mess,  now,"  said  Pat.  "Suppose  you 
strike  a  match  there,"  and  he  addressed  himself  to  the  young 
valiant.  The  match  was  lit  and  held  over  the  body,  and  holy 
horrors !  The  match  dropped  and  went  out  as  the  young  fel- 
low fell  back. 

A  shout  of  laughter  came  from  the  officers,  and  the  young 
man  gasped.     "Please  don't  tell,"  he  prayed. 

But  the  officers  couldn't  keep  it,  despite  the  plea.  For 
the  first  time  in  their  long  experience  they  had  tried  to  cop 
a  harmless  roll  of  barb  wire  fencing. 
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The  most  widely  distributed  representative  of  the  Univer- 
sity is  The  Magazine.  Unlike  the  athletic  teams  its  territory 
is  not  limited  by  distance.  And  it  represents  us  not  only 
among  the  alumni  but  in  most  of  the  leading  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  country  as  well.  In  many  of  these  insti- 
tutions, too,  The  Magazine  is  the  only  representative  that  the 
University  has,  and  they  necessarily  must  judge  us  largely  by 
it.  College  spirit  then  and  a  desire  for  the  University  to 
have  a  worthy  representative  should  cause  the  students  to 
give  The  Magazine  their  loyal  support.  This  is  not  the  only 
incentive  to  literary  effort,  however.  The  benefits  that  come 
to  the  worker  by  the  use  of  the  imagination  and  by  constant 
practice  in  expression  are  by  no  means  small.  And  the 
desire  that  all  feel  for  participation  in  college  activities  can 
be  attained  through  literary  work  by  many  who  cannot  rep- 
resent the  University  on  the  athletic  and  debating  teams. 
And,  furthermore,  there  is  another  more  material  motive  for 
literary  effort .  There  are  offered  annually  prizes  for  the  first 
and  second  best  stories  and  prizes  for  the  best  poem,  the  best 
essay,  and  the  best  sketch.  With  all  of  these  incentives  for 
work  there  should  be  no  lack  of  literary  productions  in  the 
University  this  year. 
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There  are  many  men  in  the  University  who  would 
write  for  The  Magazine  if  they  knew  what  to  write 
about.  In  order  to  present  an  idea  to  these  men,  and  with 
the  hope  of  adding  a  greater  charm  and  attractiveness  to  the 
scenes  about  Chapel  Hill,  we  should  like  to  suggest  what  we 
believe  is  good  material  for  imaginative  literary  treatment. 
There  are  numerous  places  about  the  University  and  in  the 
surrounding  country  that  should  be  a  source  of  inspiration 
to  the  story  writer  and  the  essayist.  The  following  are  a  few 
taken  from  the  list  of  Pleasant  Pathways  and  Objects  of  Interest 
Around  Chapel  Hill  found  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hand  book: 
4 'The  Patriot's  Tomb,"  "The  Druid  Spring,"  "The  Rob- 
ber's Lair,"  "Trysting  Poplar,"  "The  Dromgool's  Tomb," 
"Otey's  Retreat"  and  "The  Rifle  Pits."  The  very  names 
of  these  places  is  suggestive  of  romance  and  adventure. 

Washington  Irving  could  scarcely  find  more  inspiring 
subjects  among  the  crumbling  Moorish  castles  of  Spain  or  in 
the  quaint  scenes  of  Dutch  life  along  the  Hudson  than  the 
University  story  writer  may  find  around  the  village  that  has 
for  one  hundred  and  sixteen  years  been  the  seat  of  the  State 
University.  These  vine-clad  dormitories  formerly  housed 
adventurous  youths  whose  mode  of  life  was  very  different 
from  ours,  and  who  later  became  leaders  in  building  the 
State  and  nation.  The  life  of  those  students  of  the  olden 
times  would  be  of  much  interest  to  the  students  of  the 
present,  and  the  writers  who  catch  something  of  the  spirit  of 
their  life  and  embody  it  in  literary  form  will  have  done 
more  than  have  written  something  worth  publishing;  they 
will  have  rendered  the  University  a  real  service  by  having 
made  its  associations  and  surroundings  more  charming  with 
their  stories. 

j&        JBf        J& 

Some  of  those  who  have  entered  the  University  this  fall 
and  have  heard  so  much  about  the  spirit  of  the  University 
may  wonder  what  this  spirit  is.  As  it  seems  to  us  the  spirit 
of  the  University  is  charity.  The  men  here  have  learned  to 
be  liberal  in  their  judgment  of  other  men,   for  though  We 
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may  not  always  be  able  to  see  the  element  of  truth  in  every 
man's  proposition,  we  have  at  least  discovered  that  there  is 
a  large  element  of  honor  in  every  man's  character.  And 
since  we  have  granted  that  every  man  has  an  element  of 
honor  in  his  character,  we  can  not  do  otherwise  than  with- 
hold our  hasty  judgment  of  him.  There  are  many  things 
here  at  the  University  for  which  we  are  thankful,  but  "the 
greatest  of  these  is  charity." 


The  new  board  of  editors  will  make  no  radical  changes 
in  The  Magazine  this  year.  Our  intention  is  to  give  our 
readers  the  best  magazine  possible  from  the  material  that  we 
can  obtain.  Besides  the  usual  stories,  poems,  and  sketches 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  arrange  for  a  series  of  articles  of  his- 
torical and  traditional  interest  to  North  Carolinians  especially. 
We  trust  that  these  articles,  with  the  other  material,  will 
make  The  Magazine  not  only  of  passing  interest  but  also 
valuable  and  worthy  to  be  kept. 


Since  the  close  of  the  last  college  year  the  educational 
world  has  lost,  in  the  death  of  Dr.  William  James,  of  Har- 
vard, one  of  its  greatest  leaders.  Professor  James1  field  of 
study  was  philosophy,  and  he  was  untiring  in  his  search  for 
philosophical  truth.  Whenever  he  spoke  students  and 
philosophers  were  attentive,  sure  that  the  result  of  his 
thought  was  another  jewel  of  wisdom.  We  grieve  that  so 
great  a  man  has  died. 


To  the  new  men  who  have  entered  the  University  this  year, 
Welcome.  Welcome  to  a  share  in  our  activities,  opportunities, 
joys,  and  tribulations;  for  companionship  in  tribulations 
binds  us  closer  together.  And  may  it  be  with  you,  as  it  has 
been  with  us,  that  with  the  coming  of  each  new  year  you  will 
want  to  return  again. 
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The  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbitra- 
tion again  offers  a  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  the 
best  essay  on  "International  Arbitration"  by  an  under- 
graduate student  of  any  American  college  or  university.  The 
contest  closes  March  15,  1911.  Any  additional  information 
in  regard  to  this  contest  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  H. 
C.  Phillips,  Secretary  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  Mohonk, 
N.  Y. 

The  library  here  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  is 
splendidly  equipped  with  books  dealing  with  the  question  of 
international  arbitration,  and  consequently  a  student  of  the 
University  would  have  an  excellent  opportunity  in  this  con- 
test. 


THINGS  TALKED  ABOUT 

To  watch  the  five  or  six  hundred  academic  students  fill 
the  chape)  in  the  five  minutes  that  the  bell  rings  is  im- 
pressive; to  think  what  possibilities  rest  in  them  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  imagination ;  to  observe  the  dust  that  arises 
from  under  the  feet  of  these  men  and  fills  the  air  during  the 
chapel  exercises  and  to  think  of  the  harm  this  dust-laden  air 
breathed  by  these  students  five  times  a  week  for  nine  months 
will  work  on  them  makes  one  ask,  Why  isn't  the  chapel 
floor  oiled  ?  Perhaps  the  answer  is  that  the  oiled  floor  will 
soil  the  hems  of  the  dresses  of  the  few  ladies  who  may  come 
to  the  chapel  once  or  twice  during  the  session.  This  would 
not  do,  for  it  would  be  vastly  cheaper  to  soak  not  only  the 
hems  but  the  whole  dresses  with  the  oil  than  to  soil  and  cut 
up  the  lungs  of  the  five  or  six  hundred  students  with  the 
sharp,  gritty,  septic  dust  that  they  are  breathing  at  present 
during  chapel  exercises. 

J&         J&         J& 

To  me  class-room  work  is  interesting,  and  athletic  sports 
are  enjoyable;  but  the  work  of  the  literary  society  is 
fascinating.  In  making  this  discrimination,  I  am  aware 
that  many  of  the  society's  best  accomplishments  are  the 
result  of  faithful  work  in  the  class-room  and  on  the  athletic 
field;  for  the  forceful  speaker  needs  both  logical  thinking,  as 
developed  in  the  mastery  of  books,  and  self-control  as  fos- 
tered in  the  crisis  of  a  game.  And  yet,  if  the  acquiring  of 
knowledge  is  a  task,  and  of  self-control  but  a  sport,  both 
must  of  necessity  be  secondary  in  importance.  The  real  test 
of  one's  acquirements  is  in  their  practical  service,  and  herein 
assuredly  does  the  training  obtained  in  the  society  excel  that 
of  any  other,  or  all  other,  phases.  Self-expression  is  the 
goal  of  all  education ;  and,  since  the  literary  society  is  the 
one  ideal  means  for  attaining  this  end,  it  is  the  most  vital, 
and  should  be  the  most  pleasant,  of  all  college  activities. 

C.  E.  M. 
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Every  device  that  changes  money  from  one  person  to  an- 
other without  leaving  its  equivalent,  is  gambling.  It  makes 
no  difference  what  the  device  is,  or  what  amount  of  money 
is  involved,  the  crime  is  the  same:  whether  it  is  "matching 
nickels"  3r  "playing  crap"  for  smokes  and  drinks;  or 
whether  it  is  "raffling  off  chances"  for  a  twenty-dollar  gold 
piece. 

It  is  amazing  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  young  men  in 
general,  and  of  college  men  in  particular,  engage  in  this 
species  of  soul-destroying  crime.  And  the  astonishing  part 
of  it  is  that  the  young  gamblers  seem  to  think  they  are  doing 
nothing  an  angel  would  not  do.  They  play  poker,  match 
nickels,  and  run  from  room  to  room  getting  boys  to  "take  a 
chance"  as  serenely  and  innocently  as  they  stand  up  in  the 
church  choir  on  Sunday  and  sing  "Stand  up  for  Jesus." 

Even  gambling  for  amusement  is  the  wicket  gate  into  the 
labyrinth  of  crime,  which,  when  once  entered,  admits  of  no 
return;  but  gambling  for  profit  involves  still  greater  conse- 
quences, if  possible.  It  does  n«>t  stop  with  the  direct  in- 
juries it  causes,  but  often  inflicts  still  greater  evils  by  poison- 
ing its  victims  with  vice  that  eventually  leads  to  crimes  of 
the  darkest  hue.  The  money  basely  snatched  from  victims 
is  the  smallest  of  its  evil  consequences.  It  almost  inevitably 
leads  to  intemperance.  It  destroys  the  noblest  sentiments  of 
the  heart,  paralyzes  the  sensibilities,  severs  the  sacred  ties 
that  bind  man  to  his  family,  to  his  community,  to  morals, 
to  religion,  and  to  his  country.  It  produces  a  state  of  mind 
that  can  be  satisfied  only  with  intense  and  forbidden 
pleasures,  and  thus  puts  man  on  a  par  with  the  savage 
gladiators  of  pagan  Rome.  It  stifles  the  voice  of  conscience 
and  transforms  human  beings  into  brutes.  In  short,  it  is  the 
entering  wedge  to  the  perpetration  of  every  species  of  offence 
in  the  black  catalogue  of  crime. 

When  a  young  man  starts  to  gambling  for  amusement,  or 
playing  "crap"  for  cigars,  he  may  not  intend  to  continue 
doing  so,  but  the  habit  grows  upon  him  and  eventually  ab" 
sorbs  him. 

Young  college  men  should  remember  that  they,  as  men 
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who  are  expected  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  affairs  of  their 
State,  must  have  a  great  influence  on  society.  If  they  edu- 
cate themselves  in  gambling,  as  at  present  a  large  number  of 
them  seem  to  be  doing,  their  influence  will  be  a  curse  instead 
of  a  blessing  to  humanity.  Therefore,  it  behooves  them  as 
men,  as  leaders,  and  as  Christians,  to  shun  the  entangling 
meshes  of  the  flagrant  crime  of  gambling  in  any  form. 


EXCHANGES 


Last  year  our  Magazine  introduced  a  novelty  in  the 
matter  of  exchanges.  Its  policy  in  the  Exchange  Depart- 
ment was  merely  to  publish  at  each  issue  the  three  or  four 
best  short  extracts  from  the  exchanges  that  come  to  our  desk. 
This  policy  it  undertook  as  an  experiment,  not  because  the 
Exchange  Editor  desired  to  be  relieved  of  irksome  labor,  but 
because  he  believed  that  such  a  policy,  through  bringing  the 
Carolina  students  into  touch  with  the  best  in  other  magazines 
and  through  giving  recognition  to  outstanding  merit  in 
writers  of  other  colleges,  would  result  in  the  greatest  success 
of  the  Exchange  Department. 

We  will  not  say  that  we  believe  this  department  was  un- 
successful. It  seems  to  us  that  the  Exchange  Department  of 
last  year  possessed  unusual  airiness  and  delightfulness.  We 
are  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  it  lacked  a  certain  solidness 
of  sound  and  helpful  criticism  that  should  characterize  the 
exchange  department  of  a  college  magazine.  This  depart- 
ment, it  seems  to  us,  exists  primarily  for  convenience  and 
time-saving  to  the  students  of  the  college  whose  judgment 
the  exchange  editor  in  a  sense  becomes  and  for  helpful- 
ness to  magazines  in  other  colleges.  Tn  view  of  this  aim, 
a  digestion  of  and  comments  on  the  general  get-up  and  par- 
ticular features  of  our  exchanges,  with  an  occasional  oasis  in 
the  shape  of  a  meritorious  extract,  should  prove  to  all  parties 
concerned  much  more  beneficial  than  a  mere  heap  of  rakings, 
however  good,  from  other  magazines. 

This,  then,  shall  be  the  aim  of  our  Exchange  Depart- 
ment: To  mingle  general  and  particular  review  with 
extracts  in  such  proportion  as  shall  be  neither  heavy  nor  too 
light,  but  really  serviceable.  In  the  accomplishment  of 
this  aim  we  anticipate  quite  a  little  pleasant  labor. 
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As  yet  but  one  exchange  has  come  to  our  desk.  This,  The 
Wake  Forest  Student, we  find  well  pleasing  in 
The  WaRe  our  eyes.    Its  balance  is  admirable,  a  well  - 

Forest  Student  proportioned  blending  of  verse,  serious 
study,  and  story.  We  note  with  some  re- 
gret the  absence  of  a  Sketch  Department,  which  seems  to  us 
often  the  very  life  of  a  college  magazine.  We  hope  the  Sketch 
Department  was  not  crowded  out  by  the  rather  inessential 
"In  and  Out  of  College." 

There  ought  to  be  more  articles  in  the  college  magazines 
that  come  close  home  for  their  subject  matter  as  Down  the 
Cape  Fea,r,  which  we  find  in  this  October  number  of  The 
Student.  Such  an  article  should  find  a  more  appreciative 
audience  and  leave  a  more  benefited  author  than  the  ad- 
mirably handled  discussions  of  Don  Quixote  and  of  Homeric 
Heroes.  We  need  not  go  far  away  from  our  surroundings  to 
find  good  scenes  to  describe  nor  far  away  from  the  present 
day  to  find  books  and  characters  worth  reviewing. 


ALUMNI  NOTES 


Class  of  1910. 

L.  T.  Avery  is  in  the  cotton  mill  business  in  Spartanburg, 
S.  C. 

M.  S.  Beam  is  teaching  in  Dallas,  N.  C. 

J.  H.  Boushall  is  teaching  at  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

L.  A.  Brown  is  a  graduate  student  at  U.  N.  C. 

E.  W.  Bryant  is  in  business  at  Laurinburg,  N.  C. 

S.  R.  Carrington  is  taking  a  course  in  business  administra- 
tion at  Harvard. 

H.  0.  Craver  has  entered  the  Census  Department  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Samuel  Coopersmith  is  a  Fellow  in  Biology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska. 

W.  A.  Darden  is  Principal  of  the  Falling  Creek  High 
School,  Falling  Creek,  N.  C. 

R.  C.  Dellinger  is  Principal  of  the  Lakewood  Park  High 
School,  Durham,  N.  C. 

E.  S.  DeLaney  is  teaching  Greek  and  Latin  at  the  Staun- 
ton Military  Academy. 

J.  D.  Eason  is  teaching  at  Robinson ville,  N.  C. 

W.  R.  Edmonds  is  at  work  with  the  N.  C.  Historical  Com- 
mission, Raleigh,  N.  C. 

J.  A.  Everett  is  teaching  at  Seven  Springs,  N.  C. 

J.  B.  Farrior  is  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

B.  L.  Fentress  is  teaching  at  Oak  Ridge  Institute. 
W.  H.  Ferguson  is  farming. 

W.  H.  Fry  is  a  graduate  student  at  U.  N.  C.  and  Assis- 
tant in  Geology. 

C.  C.  Garrett  is  a  graduate  student  at  U.  N.  C. 
A.  B.  Greenwood,  address  not  known. 

J.  A.  Guion  is  reading  Law  in  his  father's  office  at  New 
Bern,  N.  C. 
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O.  A.  Hamilton  is  teaching  at  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

W.  P.  Henley  is  teaching  at  Farmington,  N.  C. 

J.  A.  Highsmith  is  Associate  Principal  of  Raeford  Insti- 
tute, Raeford,  N.  C. 
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SKETCHES 


THE  PERSISTENT  POET. 

"Those  dark -brown  eyes  in  the  day  light, 
Those  dark-brown  eyes  at  night" — 

For  the  thirtieth  time  I  heard  my  room-mate  read  his  poem 
which  he  had  revised  twenty-nine  times  that  it  might  be  ac- 
ceptable to  The  Magazine  editor. 

He  had  consumed  one  whole  night  in  composing  this 
ballad  of  his  dark-brown  beauty.  He  had  spent  the  follow- 
ing forenoon  in  entreating  the  editor  to  print  it. 

"Oh,  I  have  it!  "  he  said,  hopefully,  after  he  had  re- 
turned from  his  unsuccessful  endeavor.  "I  failed  to  dot 
the  i  in  night."  And  thereupon  he  placed  the  missing  dot. 
Even  twenty-nine  times  he  revised  his  rhyme,  with  such 
slight  changes,  and  read  it  to  me  on  each  revision.  As 
many  times  he  bad  abused  the  editor's  patience  with  it  until 
the  editor  no  longer  had  patience.  But,  all  courageous,  he 
hastened  to  him  again. 

I  heard  him  stumbling  up  the  steps  on  his  return.  As  he 
opened  the  door  I  unconsciously  began  to  repeat  "Those 
dark-down  eyes  in  the  daylight,  those  dark-brown  eyes  at 
night."     But  I  stopped  short  as  he  began  to  rage — 

"My  eye  bruised  brown  by  the  editor's  fist 
Makes  daylight  look  like  night." 

— G.  C.  M. 


FREE    PRESSING 


Bill  was  a  freshman.  He  defrayed  part  of  his  college  ex- 
penses by  operating  a  pressing  club  during  spare  hours.  One 
afternoon  a  bright-eyed,  rosy-cheeked,  coquettish  maiden  of 
the  village  called  at  the  pressing  room. 

"What  you  charge  for  pressin'  skirts  ?  "  she  inquired,  de- 
murely. 
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"Twenty  cents,"  he  answered,  placing  his  iron  on  the 
ring. 

"Waists?"  she  went  on  interrogatively. 

"Ten  cents,  ordinarily,"  he  replied,  his  eyes  twinkling, 
"but  'n  order  t5  s'cure  your  future  business  I'll  press  yours 
for  nothin ' . " 

He  received  three  skirts  next  morning. — J.  M.  S. 


A  LKSSON  JN  BOOTING. 

"That  konti  of  mine?  Oh,  it  was  all  in  my  boot," 
Maupin  whispered  to  me  as  Professor  Cobb  chuckled  as  an 
indication  that  his  preliminary  joke  was  forthcoming.  "I 
work  my  psyche  on  him.  Observe  and  benefit  yourself  there- 
by." 

The  joke  over  and  the  lecture  begun,  I  centered  my  atten- 
tion on  my  fortunate  friend  that  I  might  learn  from  him  a 
lesson  in  the  art  of  booting. 

"This  is  a  peculiar  property  of  the  rocks  at  the  base  of 
Mount  Logan,"  Professor  Cobb  was  saying.  "You've  seen 
it,  haven't  you,  Mr.  Maupin  ?  " 

"Yes  sir,  Professor.     I  noted  it  particularly." 

"You  would  find  a  marked  difference  in  the  rocks  about 
the  base  of  Mount  Etna.     You've  noted  that,  Mr.  Maupin?" 

"Yes  sir,  Professor.     Carefully  when  I  was  there." 

"Now,"  continued  Professor  Cobb,  "there  is  a  clear  rea- 
son for  this.  At  one  time  Mount  Etna  threw  up  lava  as  hot 
as  hell — you've  been  there,  Mr.  Maupin  ?  " 

"Yes  sir,  Professor.     Quite  often." 

Professor  Cobb  scored  his  point  and  Maupin  yet  has  his 
boot.— G.  C.  M. 


LIGHTS   OUT   ON    THE   CAMPUS ! 

As  I  looked,  all  was  suddenly  dark.  There  was  no  sign 
of  light  upon  the  campus.  The  great,  majestic,  branching 
oaks  shrank  back  so  far  into  the  darkness  that  they  were 
almost  enshrouded  in  the  general  gloom .     The  old  buildings 
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now  looked  like  ancient  barns,  sombre,  treacherous,  and  for- 
bidding. It  was  as  though  a  group  of  huge,  fire-eyed  mon- 
sters had  been  with  one  stroke  smitten  blind.  It  was  all 
even  as  though  some  uncanny  power  had  by  dark  magic 
worked  an  evil  spell  and  damned  the  world  to  darkness.  The 
wild  man  from  Borneo  on  his  first  trip  to  civilization  would 
certainly  have  yelled  with  terror  at  the  sudden  change  from 
light  to  utter  darkness. — And  there  was  indeed  a  yell,  not 
one,  but  many;  not  yells  of  terror,  but  yells  of  indignation, 
some  of  them  yells  of  joy,  because  the  premature  darkness 
would  excuse  unprepared  lessons  of  the  morrow;  yells  of 
relief,  yells  of  no  emotion,  for  no  purpose,  to  no  good; 
simply  yells,  yells  of  "Fresh!  "  long  drawn  out,  yells  and 
cries  everywhere.  I  think  the  wild  man  must  have  yelled 
afresh  with  terror  at  the  yells. — E.  W.  T. 


A   FREEZE-OUT. 


We  were  lined  up  along  the  lunch  counter  of  the  Greek  cafe 
in  Durham,  trying  to  get  some  sandwiches  to  fortify  ourselves 
for  the  walk  back  to  Chapel  Hill.  While  we  were  waiting 
some  thin-faced,  painted,  slatternly  chorus  girls  came  in,  fol- 
lowed by  some  youths  wearing  such  loud  clothes  that  they 
would  have  been  heard  above  the  roar  of  the  Long  Tom.  Just 
after  the  girls  sat  down,  the  fellow  with  the  suit  that  led  all 
the  others  in  loudness  stepped  up  to  the  cleanest  looking  girl 
in  the  bunch  and  spoke  to  her  in  a  low  tone.  She  never 
looked  at  him,  but  turned  to  her  companions  and  remarked, 
loud  enough  for  all  of  us  to  hear: 

"It  looks  to  me  like  they  would  have  laws  in  a  town  the 
size  of  Durham  to  keep  little  Willie  boys  at  home  after 
dark."  ______ 

GUARDIAN  OF  THE  COLLEGE  HONOR. 

It  was  11:30  p.  m.  Asa  Downing — known  throughout 
college  as  "Bishop, ' '  because  of  his  ambition  to  occupy  a  pul- 
pit— threw  down  Elmer's  Phormio  and  walked  over  to  the 
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window.  The  moon  shone  brightly  on  a  deserted  campus. 
Peace  and  quiet  reigned  on  all  sides,  excepting  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Carr  "Barn,"  whence  came  the  usual  "sound  of 
revelry  by  night."     All,  in  fact,  was  as  usual. 

Downing  yawned  and  was  about  to  turn,  when  suddenly 
his  attention  was  arrested  by  two  persons  coming  around  the 
west  end  of  the  Old  South.  One  of  them — and  Downing's 
heart  took  refuge  in  the  roots  of  his  tongue — was  a  woman ! 
— and  from  her  manner  of  walking  was  evidently  a  young 
one.  A  young  woman  on  the  campus  at  midnight  could 
mean  but  one  thing!  The  rumors  he  had  heard  about 
"Scotty"  Walker,  Ollie  Barnwell  and  others  of  the  care-free, 
brain- free  set  were,  then,  only  too  true!  He  shuddered 
slightly.  Then  his  Scotch  Presbyterian  ancestry  asserted  it- 
self. He  would  go  down  and  face  the  shameless  woman  and 
the  godless  youth!  In  some  way  he  would  keep  the  honor 
of  the  grand  old  University  from  being  tarnished ! 

Fired  by  this  high  resolve  he  plunged  recklessly  down- 
stairs and  out  through  the  middle  entrance.  He  was  startled 
to  see  the  couple  just  a  short  distance  away  and  coming 
toward  him  in  a  very  unconcerned  manner.  The  woman's 
escort  looked  like  Ollie  Barnwell. 

"Woman,"  he  said  sternly,  "what  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 

The  couple  halted  as  if  in  consternation.  Then — "aw,  go 
to  hell,  'Bishop',"  growled  the  woman  in  the  unmistakably 
masculine  voice  of  Dicky  Jenkins,  who  roomed  on  the  second 
floor,  middle  entrance.  "We  just  got  through  dress  re- 
hearsal at  the  dramatic  club." 

The  Guardian  of  the  College  Honor  turned  and  sneaked  up- 
stairs to  his  room. — Hough. 


YET   A   LITTLE    SLEEP, 

"What  time  are  you  going  to  get  up  in  the  morning  ?  " 
said  John,  as  he  stuck  his  head  through  the  crack  of  my  door 
last  night. 

"About  seven  thirty,"  I  answered. 

"Wake  me  up  then,  will  you  ?  "  he  said. 
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I  promised  him  that  I  would,  and  at  seven  thirty  this 
morning  I  went  to  his  room,  which  is  just  across  the  hall, 
and  shook  him  until  his  sleepy,  swollen  eyes  slowly  opened. 
He  smiled,  stretched,  grunted  good  naturedly,  and  asked  me 
if  I  would  mind  waking  him  up  again  at  ten  minutes  of 
eight,  and  then  he  rolled  over  again,  and  was  sound  asleep 
before  I  could  get  out  of  his  room. 

At  ten  minutes  of  eight  I  went  back  and  began  to  assail 
him  again.  But  he  opened  his  drowsy  eyes  just  long  enough 
to  tell  me  if  it  wouldn't  be  putting  me  to  too  much  trouble 
that  he  wished  I  would  wake  him  him  again  at  five  minutes 
after  eight.  He  then  stretched  some  more,  but  rolled  back 
over  into  slumberland. 

At  five  minutes  after  eight,  with  a  determination  of  putting 
an  end  to  my  unsalaried  job,  I  went  to  his  room  again,  raised 
both  windows'  to  let  in  as  much  cold  air  as  possible,  pulled 
all  the  cover  off  of  him,  gave  him  a  good  shaking,  and  then 
dragged  him  half  way  out  of  bed.  As  he  sat  on  the  side  of 
his  bed,  with  one  eye  closed,  and  the  other  blinking  drowsily, 
I  asked  him  what  in  the  world  he  had  me  to  wake  him  so 
many  times  for. 

"Because,  it  feels  so  good  to  go  back  to  sleep,"  he  said,  as 
his  head  bobbed  lazily. — G.  G. 


TWO  KINDS  OF  SYMPATHY. 

After  an  absence  of  several  days,  Oscar  came  hobbling  into 
the  dining  room  and  made  his  way  heavily  toward  his  ac- 
customed seat. 

"What's  the  matter,  old  man  ?  "  asked  Billy,  as  he  rose 
to  take  Oscar's  crutches.  "Been  twistin'  your  joints  a 
bit?" 

"Sprained  my  ankle,  pole- vaul tin',"  replied  Oscar. 
"I've  had  a  dickens  of  a  time. ' '  And  so  saying,  he  dropped 
into  his  chair,  frowning  slightly  at  the  pain  thus  caused  his 
wounded  leg. 

Just  across  the  table  sat  The  Boor.  He  was  busy  gobbling 
up  biscuits  with  one  hand,  and  shoveling  down  a  mountain 
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of  shelled  beans  with  the  other.  Having  a  moment's  "grist 
in  his  hopper,"  he  glanced  up  just  in  time  to  catch  the  ex- 
pression of  pain  in  Oscar's  face.  Looking  around  to  make 
sure  his  wit  was  duly  appreciated,  he  remarked,  while  his 
molars  continued  to  grind,  "Must  'a  sprained  your  face, 
too."— C.  E.  M.  

NOTHING. 

Yesterday  as  I  sat  at  my  writing  table,  I  determined  to 
write  something  intensely  thrilling  and  mysterious.  As  I 
sat  there  with  my  chin  in  my  hands,  and  with  a  determina- 
tion of  stretching  my  imagination  to  its  utmost,  I  closed  my 
eyes.  Suddenly,  I  was  surrounded  on  all  sides.  The  thing, 
whatever  it  was,  came  upon  me  so  silently,  and  with  such 
suddenness,  that  I  didn't  even  get  frightened.  I  arose 
calmly,  and  began  to  walk  around  the  room,  but,  strange 
to  say,  I  got  neither  nearer  to  it,  nor  farther  from  it — in  fact 
I  seemed  to  be  walking  right  through  it — yet  I  felt  nothing. 
Suddenly,  I  bumped  up  against  my  table.  My  eyes  flew 
open,  and  alas,  the  thing  disappeared  with  the  same  sudden- 
ness and  quietness  with  which  it  had  come  upon  me.  What 
could  it  have  been  ? 

If  the  reader  has  any  doubts,  let  him  close  his  eyes  and 
think,  or  not  think,— -just  as  he  pleases. — G.  G. 


CORNS  AND  MORALITY. 

Corns  were  invented  by  the  devil  as  his  instrument  of 
Inquisition;  and  whom  the  devil  would  enlist  or  retain,  him 
he  afflicts  with  corns.  It  is  my  nature  to  be  good,  and  His 
Satanity  never  could  rely  upon  my  constancy  without  mis- 
givings. He,  therefore,  put  the  Inquisition  to  me  good  and 
stiff,  settling  once  for  all  the  question  of  further  heresy. 

Hence,  now,  the  once  beautiful  and  shapely  toes  are 
warped  and  twisted  by  the  emblems  of  Sin.  On  the  outside 
of  each  small  toe  (that  is,  the  two  smallest  I  have,)  along 
the  crest  of  the  other  eight,  and  down  in  the  crevices  be- 
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tween  each  pair,  bristle  and  burrow  these  outposts  of  hell. 
Old  shoes  are  a  weariness  to  the  flesh  and  new  shoes  a  heavi- 
ness to  the  soul.  Exquisite  pain  attends  every  step,  and 
horrible  dread  invades  my  repose.  Rebellion  is  fruitless, 
and  submission  but  bondage.  Cursed  be  corns;  for  they 
have  put  to  utter  route  my  one-time   formidable   morality. 


It  was  the  third  night  after  the  opening  of  college  when 
they  met  at  the  well,  the  jolly  junior  and  the  nice-looking 
freshman.  The  junior  was  evidently  inclined  to  be  gracious, 
for  he  obligingly  pumped  while  the  freshman  held  the  dipper 
under  the  stream  of  water.  When  the  freshman  had 
swallowed  two  dipperfuls,  the  jolly  junior  placed  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  took  a  few  vigorous  whiffs  at  his  little 
pipe,  and  surveyed  his  protege  with  the  air  of  a  prince  ap- 
praising the  value  of  a  new  slave.  Then,  with  the  fatherly 
interest  which  an  old  college  man  sometimes  unexplainably 
takes  in  a  new  and  strange  freshman,  he  began  to  ask  ques- 
tions. Did  he  like  it  in  Chapel  Hill  ?  was  he  registered 
yet?  etcetera.  Finally,  slapping  the  nice-looking  fresh- 
man on  the  shoulder,  the  junior  declared: 

"Do  you  know,  I  wouldn't  take  you  for  a  freshman,  if  I 
didn't  already  know  it." 

"Thanks,"  said  the  flattered  stranger,  "I  can  say  the 
same  about  you.  You  don't  seem  so  much  like  a  freshman, 
either." 

"Huh!  "  growled  the  jolly  junior,  as  he  squared  his 
shoulders  and  walked  away,  resolving  never  to  sign  a  pledge 
against  hazing. — Stephenson. 


The  new  waiter  was  making  his  debut  in  the  dining  room. 
It  was  at  breakfast,  and  the  tall  young  man  at  the  end  of 
the  table  with  long  eye-lashes  and  high  pompadoured  hair 
beckoned  languidly  to  him  and  said  in  a  languishing  tone: 

"Waiter,  bring  me  a  glass  of  wawter." 

The  new  waiter  bent  his  ear  lower. 
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"A  glass  of  wawter,"  repeated  the  languid  looking  gentle- 
man. 

The  waiter's  face  assumed  a  blank  expression. 

"Wawter-wawter- wawter!"  snapped  he  of  the  long  eye- 
lashes. 

A  great  light  broke  upon  the  countenance  of  the  new 
waiter. 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "you  want  a  glass  of  wotter." 

And  straightway  he  brought  a  glass  of  water. — Stephen- 
son.   

A  THORN   IN  THE  FLESH. 

Chief  among  molly-coddles  and  High  Lord  of  Undesirable 
Citizens  is  the  cuss  who  poses  as  my  rival.  His  principle  (if 
he  ever  had  any)  has  sunk  down  past  the  absolute  zero,  pene- 
trated far-off  infinity,  and  come  in  at  the  back  door  as  a  "posi- 
tively minus"  quantity.  He  is  unmindful  of  right,  defiant 
of  justice,  and  hateful  of  peace.  He  invades  my  domains, 
steals  away  my  landmarks,  and  then  boasts  of  his  villiany. 
His  viciousness  is  without  bounds,  and  his  hideousness  is 
abomination.  Verily  he  is  the  greatest  pest  of  the  age.  He 
is  more  loathsome  than  leprosy,  more  insideous  than  the  hook- 
worm, and  more  abiding  than  the  itch.  Why  in  the  thun- 
der doesn't  somebody  abolish  him  bodily  ? — C.  E.  M. 


SUCKERS. 


Two  ruddy-cheeked  students  of  the  Greensboro  High  School 
had  just  arrived  on  the  Hill  for  the  purpose  of  reading  ex- 
tensively on  the  query,  "Resolved,  That  the  United  States 
Government  should  subsidize  our  merchant  marine."  They 
were  standing  in  Kluttz's  store  with  half  a  dozen  juniors  and 
seniors  about  them.  Said  a  bright  junior :  4  'Horace  (mean- 
ing Prof.  Williams)  says  that  our  Government  subsidizes  two 
of  the  factors  in  the  process  of  production,  farming  and  man- 
ufacturing, therefore  it  ought  to  subsidize  our  merchant 
marine,  the  third  agent  in  the  process." 

"Poes  Horace  say  that  ?"  one  of  the  Highs  asked  in  glad 
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surprise.  Then  he  made  a  bee  line  for  the  counter  behind 
which  Dr.  Kluttz  was  standing.  "Have  you  a  jack  to  Hor- 
ace ?  "  he  inquired  eagerly  of  Dr.  Kluttz. 


O  YOU  KEY ! 

Dr.  Wagstaff  had  been  reading  a  long  roll  of  dry  statistics 
and  wearisome  dates  for  the  last  fifty  minutes.  The  class 
had  long  since  become  greatly  bored.  Watches  were  being 
clicked,  feet  were  being  shuffled,  and  deep,  restless  sighs  were 
coming  from  all  parts  of  the  room.  Fortunately,  the  bell 
soon  rang. 

Dr.  Wagstaff  was  preparing  to  give  a  sigh  of  relief  for  hav- 
ing finished  such  an  irksome  task,  when  he  was  interrupted 
by  a  *  B  K  aspirant,  who  had  fallen  asleep  during  roll  call. 

"Doctor,"  he  said,   "I  enjoyed  your  lecture  very  much, 


If  one  had  happened  to  put  his  head  inside  the  criminal 
court  room  the  other  afternoon — the  time  I  chanced  to  drop 
in — he  would  have  seen  three  alert  young  men  sitting  at  the 
judge's  bench,  the  clerk's  desk,  and  the  lawyers'  table, 
respectively,  each  with  an  enormous  book  open  before  him, 
while  a  rapid  fire  stream  of  language  would  have  greeted  his 
ear  from  the  lawyer's  table  something  like  this: 

"Sam  Smithers  thirty-three  an'  a  pole  acres  fifty -two 
grunts — say,  throw  me  a  cigarette — shoot  him  three  times 
music  one  tick-er-lick  two"— and  a  lot  more  in  the  same 
strain. 

No,  they  were  not  escaped  lunatics.  Nor  was  the  spieler 
a  fruit  stand  man  trying  to  talk  English,  nor  a  sorcerer  in- 
toning an  incantation  to  Mephisto,  and  signing  his  name  in 
blood.  They  were  three  bright,  clean-cut  young  men  en- 
gaged in  the  occupation  of  copying  records — that  is,  two  of 
them  were  copying,  while  the  other  dictated,  reading  from 
his  big  book.  You  did  not  know  Mecklenburg  court  records 
were  anything  like  that  ?  Well,  it  is  not  so  bad,  so  scan- 
dalous, when  we  learn  that  the  rigmarole  being  spieled  out 
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meant  that  Sam  Smithers  was  thirty-three  years  old,  paid  a 
poll  tax,  plowed  fifty  acres  of  ground,  kept  two  hogs,  had 
three  guns,  owned  one  musical  instrument,  was  the  legal 
possessor  of  two  clocks — otherwise  tick-er-licks — et  cetera — 
and  incidentally  that  the  spieler  desired  a  smoke. 

Transcribing  last  year's  tax  list  is  prosy  work  at  best,  and 
something  must  be  done  to  diversify  matters.  And  the 
estimable  president  of  the  University  Dramatic  Club — for  it 
is  he  who  is  the  spieler — has  proved  himself  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion. So  they  sit  for  hour  after  hour,  these  future  "rising 
young  business  men,"  the  occupant  of  the  judge's  bench  once 
in  a  while  assuming  an  expression  befitting  the  dignity  of  the 
seat  he  occupies,  as  he  sternly  adjusts  his  nose  glasses.  This 
young  gentleman,  by  the  way,  if  nothing  happens,  is  destined 
to  become  one  of  the  hottest  sports  at  the  University  next 
year,  and  will  doubtless  make  splendid  material  for  the 
sophomores  to  experiment  upon.  As  for  the  gentleman  who 
holds  down  the  seat  of  the  clerk  of  court,  he  bears  himself 
with  superb  repose  of  manner — and  also  body — smiling  se- 
renely in  the  consciousness  that  he  is  the  best  penman  and 
the  boss  of  the  whole  business.  The  coats  and  collars  of  all 
three  are  thrown  aside,  cigarettes  and  tobacco  lie  within  easy 
reach,  electric  fans  whirr  above  them,  a  little  dark  haired, 
dark  eyed  boy  comes  in  and  regales  them  with  choice  dancing 
and  repartee — verily,  they  have  reduced  the  copying  of  a  tax 
list  to  a  science. — B.  D.  S.,  in  Charlotte  Observer, 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA   IN  THE 
CIVIL  WAR 

Stephen  B.  Weeks 

There  are  few  features  of  American  history  more  inter- 
esting than  the  study  of  our  evolution  from  a  series  of 
disjointed,  disconnected  and  hostile  communities  into  a 
Nation.  As  is  well  known  this  was  not  accomplished  save 
by  war.  The  essential  differences  between  the  colonists 
who  settled  in  the  north  and  in  the  south  were  by  no  means 
as  great  as  certain  historical  writers  would  have  us  believe. 
In  the  north  there  were  highly  educated  Puritan  ministers 
whose  influence  gave  color  to  the  whole  body  politic  and  in 
the  south  there  were  some  cavaliers  from  whom  most  south- 
erners have  since  claimed  descent,  but  in  neither  case  did 
these  elements  determine  the  type.  The  type,  both  north 
and  south,  was  that  of  the  English  yeoman  and  differences 
in  political  thought  which  later  came  to  differentiate  their 
descendants  were  due  to  subsequent  influences  which  it  is 
not  necessary  for  us  to  discuss  further  than  to  say  that 
perhaps  the  strongest  element  making  for  nationality  in 
the  North  was  immigration  from  continental  Europe.  These 
immigrants  coming  for  the  most  part  from  countries  where 
the  idea  of  constitutional  government  was  unknown,  entered 
the  United  States  with  no  ideas  of  local  government  and 
no  sympathy  for  state 's  rights.  They  looked  to  the  National 
Government  only  and  so  during  the  two  generations  between 
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the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  the  North  was  going  forward  steadily  in 
its  development,  broadening  its  activities,  increasing  its 
knowledgcwidening  its  sympathies  and  awaking  more  and 
more  in  its  organic  capacity  to  the  realization  of  nationality. 
Being  less  provincial,  travelling  more,  associating  more 
with  other  peoples  socially  and  commercially,  the  North 
came  to  a  realization  of  national  solidarity  unknown  in 
the  more  isolated  and  provincial  South.  That  section  sup- 
pressing more  and  more  the  blessings  of  free  speech,  stifling 
every  utterance  that  it  believed  hostile  to  itself,  wrapping 
itself  in  the  mantle  of  the  "peculiar  institution",  thought 
it  had  power  to  live  unto  itself  and  for  itself.  With  self- 
centered  arrogance  it  proclaimed  that  cotton  was  king  and 
believed  that  with  this  one  product  it  could  bring  the 
world  to  its  knees.  The  center  of  this  system  was  the 
slaveholder ;  it  was  for  him  and  by  him  that  government  was 
made  and  education  conducted, — an  education  for  culture 
only, — not  one  to  be  used  as  an  aid  in  winning  a  material 
support. 

Had  the  stream  of  foreign  immigration  come  to  the 
South  as  well  as  to  the  North  it  is  probable  that  slavery 
would  have  disappeared  of  itself  and  that  the  New  Nation- 
ality would  have  been  born  in  peace  and  not  in  war;  but 
lacking  this  infusion  of  fresh  blood  the  South  was  destined 
to  repeat  that  struggle  which  went  on  in  England  a  thous- 
and years  before  when  Wessex  was  fighting  for  hegemony 
over  the  rival  kingdoms  of  the  Saxons,  and  just  as  the 
lesser  Saxon  kingdoms  lost  their  autonomy  to  the  growing 
spirit  of  nationality  represented  by  Wessex,  so  did  the  states 
of  the  South  fail  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  state's  rights 
as  against  that  of  the  Union.  The  growth  of  this  centraliz- 
ing tendency,  though  at  times  very  slow,  had  been  unbroken 
during  a  period  of  nearly  two  hundred  years,  and  the 
philosophic  student  of  the  future  will  be  amazed  when  he 
comes  to  seek  the  reasons  why  one  section  could  with  such 
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enthusiasm,  if  not  unanimity,  throw  itself  into  the  breach 
against  the  rising  tide  of  nationality  and  will  be  at  a  loss 
for  an  explanation  until  he  remembers  that  much  property 
and  the  protection  of  a  system  were  at  stake. 

But,  since  the  South  of  I860  was  the  product  of  histori- 
cal forces  over  which  its  representatives  of  that  day  had  had 
no  control,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  make  either  accusa- 
tions or  apology.  It  was  fighting  against  the  stars  in  their 
courses  and  like  Sisera  went  bravely  to  its  doom.  Whatever 
opinions  men  may  have  of  the  justness  of  the  southern 
cause  there  can  be  no  division  in  sentiment  over  the  way 
that  cause  was  defended,  and  it  is  to  that  phase  of  the 
question,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, that  we  must  now  address  ourselves. 

The  decade  just  before  the  opening  of  the  Civil  WTar 
found  this  institution  at  the  height  of  its  power  and  fame. 
It  was  nominally  a  state  institution ;  in  substantial  reality 
a  quasi  private  corporation  drawing  its  income  from  its 
own  invested  funds  and  tuition  fees.  As  in  its  earliest 
days,  so  pre-eminently  then,  it  was  essentially  the  creation 
of  one  man  and  that  man  was  David  L.  Swain,  who  by 
sheer  force  of  character  and  power  of  will  had  risen  from, 
the  lower  ranks  and  catching  popular  favor  at  its  flood 
had  ridden  into  a  judgeship,  then  into  the  governor's  chair 
and  from  there  was  graduated  into  the  presidency  of  the 
University.  Swain's  administration,  judged  by  the  stand- 
ards of  that  day,  had  been  eminently  successful.  He  drew 
patronage  from  all  sections  of  the  South,  for  there  were 
no  dangerous  educational  rivals  within  that  domain;  the 
attendance  was  larger  than  at  any  previous  time  in  its 
history;  education  and  culture  were  then  convertible  terms 
and  the  demand  for  an  education  that  educates  and  is  of 
practical  every  day  service  to  its  possessor  had  not  gained 
momentum;  the  hegemony  of  the  institution  in  matters  of 
state  education  was  unquestioned  for  one  of  its  alumni 
was  at  the  head  of  the  state  system  of  public  schools  and 
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the  denominational  colleges  were  not  well  enough  established 
to  dispute  its  primacy;  university  men  had  been  directing 
for  a  generation  the  organic  life  of  the  state  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  institution  had  attained  a  position  of  power 
and  influence  in  North  Carolina  which  it  had  never  reached 
before  and  which  since  that  time  it  has  never  been  strong 
enough  to  regain. 

Without  any  statistics  at  hand,  or  seeking  for  any,  it 
will  probably  be  admitted  that  the  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity during  all  of  its  ante-bellum  history, — and  especi- 
ally in  the  decade  just  before  the  war — were  practically 
representatives  of  the  slave-holding  oligarchy  alone;  that 
this  was  true  in  1856  is  proved  by  the  important  affair  in 
which  Prof.  B.  S.  Hedrick  was  driven  from  the  institution 
because  he  dared  to  exercise  his  political  rights  and  vote 
for  Fremont,  while  Rev.  Solomon  Pool,  an  associate  pro- 
fessor, perhaps  escaped  a  similar  fate  only  by  greater  cir- 
cumspection. It  is  true  that  many  of  the  alumni,  older 
and  more  experienced  in  affairs,  like  Judge  Mangum,  B.  F. 
Moore.  Gov.  Graham.  Gov.  Morehead,  and  others  were 
strong  supporters  of  the  Union,  but  of  those  who  were 
students  of  1850-60  there  were  few,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
who  cared  for  the  Union  of  the  Fathers'  and  as  we  shall 
see  later,  they  rushed  away  to  battle  with  all  the  elan  of 
youth  unbalanced  by  the  sobering  judgments  of  experience. 

Since  such  was  the  position  and  influence  of  the 
University  in  1860  we  are  prepared  for  the  remarkable  part 
which  its  alumni  and  students  played  in  directing  the 
movements  of  North  Carolina. 

In  the  limited  space  alotted  it  is  impossible  to  give  more 
than  a  summary  of  the  fortunes  of  the  institution  and  of 
its  alumni  during  these  momentous  years.  Taking  the 
membership  of  the  Phi  and  Di  societies  as  representing  the 
total  matriculation  in  the  University  for  any  period  prior  to 
the  war  it  will  be  found  that  there  were  matriculated  in  the 
University  in  the  thirty-three  years,  1835  to  1867  inclusive, 
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2568  persons.  These  dates  are  used  because  those  matricu- 
lating in  1835  or  thereabouts  would  be  within  the  military 
age  limit  in  1861,  and  a  number  entered  the  institution 
after  seeing  hard  service  in  the  army.  Of  the  matriculates, 
1835-1867  at  least  165  were  dead  in  1861,  leaving  2403 
as  the  number  of  possible  living  alumni.  Of  this  number 
we  know  that  at  least  1078  were  in  the  service.  If  we  con- 
fine our  attention  to  the  matriculates  during  the  ten  years 
just  before  the  war,  1851  to  1860,  inclusive,  we  learn  that 
these  were  1331  in  number  and  of  these  759,  or  56  per  cent, 
are  known  to  have  been  in  the  army. 

But  it  is  evident  that  the  figures  given  above  are  far 
from  accurate.  The  military  population  of  North  Carolina 
in  1861  (all  white  men  between  18  and  45  years  of  age) 
was  115,369.  It  is  certain  that  the  state  sent  to  the  Con- 
federate armies  not  less  than  125,000  men,  while  Judge 
Clark,  in  the  Regimental  Histories,  places  the  number  of 
soldiers  furnished  by  the  state  at  133,905.  In  either  case 
the  number  of  soldiers  furnished  was  greater  than  the 
whole  military  population.  Now  none  of  the  university 
matriculates  of  1851-60  were  over  military  age;  we  may 
safely  assume  that  few  were  physically  incapacitated;  they 
were  mainly  from  the  aristocratic  slaveholding  classes  with 
whom  the  war  was  most  popular  and  the  number  of  students 
in  attendance  on  the  institution  during  the  war  period  makes 
it  entirely  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  only  56.2  per  cent. 
of  the  matriculates  during  1851-60  saw  service.  Were  the 
records  complete  I  think  they  would  show  that  almost  every 
living  alumnus  who  was  not  incapacitated  physically  was 
in  the  service  in  some  capacity.  To  support  this  view  it 
is  only  necessary  to  summarize  the  history  of  attendance 
during  the  war  itself,  and  this  cannot  be  done  more  forcibly 
or  eloquently  than  by  reprinting  the  letter  which  Governor 
Swain  addressed  to  President  Davis  with  reference  to  the 
exemption  of  students  from  military  service,  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  conscription  acts  threatened  to  take  out  of  the 
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institution  the  few  boys  who  for  one  reason  or  another  had 
been  able  to  resist  the  momentum  of  the  first  rush  to  arms. 

At  their  meeting  in  Raleigh,  October  8th,  1863,  the  trus- 
tees resolved,  "That  the  president  of  the  University  be 
authorized  to  correspond  with  the  President  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  asking  a  suspension  of  any  order  or  regula- 
tion which  may  have  been  issued  for  the  conscription  of 
students  of  the  University,  until  the  end  of  the  present  ses- 
sion, and  also  with  a  view  to  a  general  exemption  of  young 
men  advanced  in  liberal  studies,  until  they  shall  complete 
their  college  course. 

' '  That  the  President  of  the  University  open  correspond- 
ence with  the  heads  of  other  literary  institutions  of  the 
Confederacy,  proposing  the  adoption  of  a  general  regula- 
tion, exempting  for  a  limited  time  from  military  service, 
the  members  of  the  two  higher  classes  of  our  colleges,  to 
enable  them  to  attain  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts." 

In  accord  with  these  instructions,  Gov.  Swain  addressed 
a  letter  to  President  Davis  under  date  of  Oct.  15th,  1863,  in 
which  he  follows  the  fortunes  of  the  institution : 

"At  the  close  of  the  college  year  1859-60  (June  7th, 
1860),  the  whole  number  of  students  in  our  catalogue  was 
430.  Of  these,  245  were  from  North  Carolina,  29  from  Ten- 
nessee, 28  from  Louisiana,  28  from  Mississippi,  26  from  Ala- 
bama, 24  from  South  Carolina,  17  from  Texas,  14  from 
Georgia,  5  from  Virginia,  4  from  Florida,  2  from  Arkansas, 
2  from  Kentucky,  2  from  Missouri,  2  from  California,  1 
from  Iowa,  1  from  New  Mexico,  1  from  Ohio.  They  were 
distributed  in  the  four  classes  as  follows:  Seniors  84, 
Juniors  102,  Sophomores  125,  Freshmen  80. 

' '  Of  the  eight  young  men  who  received  the  first  distinc- 
tion in  the  Senior  class,  four  are  in  the  grave,  and  a  fifth 
a  wounded  prisoner.  More  than  a  seventh  of  the  aggregate 
number  of  graduates  are  known  to  have  fallen  in  battle. 

"The  Freshmen  class  of  eigthy  members  pressed  into 
service  with  such  impetuosity,  that  but  a  single  individual 
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remained  to  graduate  at  the  last  commencement  and  he  in 
the  intervening  time  had  entered  the  army,  been  discharged 
on  account  of  impaired  health,  and  was  permitted  by  special 
favor  to  rejoin  his  class. 

"The  faculty  at  that  time  was  composed  of  fourteen 
members,  no  one  of  whom  was  liable  to  conscription.  Five 
of  the  fourteen  were  permitted  by  the  trustees  to  volunteer. 
One  of  these  has  recently  returned  from  a  long  imprison- 
ment in  Ohio,  with  a  ruined  constitution.  A  second  is  a 
wounded  prisoner,  now  at  Baltimore.  A  third  fell  at  Get- 
tysburg. The  remaining  two  are  in  active  field  service  at 
present. 

"The  nine  gentlemen  who  now  constitute  the  corps  of 
instructors  are,  with  a  single  exception,  clergymen,  or  lay- 
men beyond  the  age  of  conscription.  No  one  of  them  has 
a  son  of  the  requisite  .age,  who  has  not  entered  the  service 
as  a  volunteer.  Five  of  the  eight  sons  of  members  of  the 
faculty  are  now  in  active  service ;  one  fell  mortally  wound- 
ed at  Gettysburg ;  another  at  South  Mountain. 

"The  village  of  Chapel  Hill  owes  its  existence  to  the 
University  and  is  of  course  materia] ly  affected  by  the  pros- 
perity or  decline  of  the  institution.  The  young  men  of  the 
village  responded  to  the  call  of  the  country  with  the  same 
alacrity  Y/hich  characterized  the  college  classes;  and  fifteen 
of  them — a  larger  proportion  than  is  exhibited  in  any  other 
town  or  village  in  the  state— have  already  fallen  in  battle. 
The  departed  are  more  numerous  than  the  survivors;  and 
the  melancholy  fact  is  prominent  with  respect  to  both  the 
village  and  the  University,  that  the  most  promising  young 
men  have  been  the  earliest  victims. 

"Without  entering  into  further  details,  permit  me  to 
assure  you  as  the  result  of  extensive  and  careful  observation 
and  inquiry,  that  I  know  of  no  similar  institution  or  com- 
munity in  the  Confederacy  that  has  rendered  greater  service 
or  endured  greater  losses  and  privations,  than  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  and  the  village  of  Chapel  Hill. 
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The  number  of  students  at  present  here  is  63 ;  of  whom 
55  are  from  North  Carolina,  4  from  Virginia,  2  from  South 
Carolina,  and  1  from  Alabama;  9  Seniors,  13  Juniors,  14 
Sophomores,  and  27  Freshmen. 

"A  rigid  enforcement  of  the  conscription  act  may  take 
from  us  nine  or  ten  young  men  with  physical  constitutions 
in  general  better  suited  to  the  quiet  pursuits  of  literature 
and  science  than  to  military  service.  They  can  make  no 
appreciable  addition  to  the  army ;  but  their  withdrawal  may 
very  seriously  affect  our  organization,  and  in  its  ultimate 
effects  cause  us  to  close  the  doors  of  the  oldest  University 
at  present  accessible  to  the  students  of  the  Confederacy. 

"It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  intimate  that  with  a 
slender  endowment,  and  a  diminution  of  more  than  $20,000 
in  annual  receipts  for  tuition,  it  is  at  present  very  difficult, 
and  may  soon  be  impossible  to  sustain  the  institution.  The 
exemption  of  professors  from  the  operation  of  the  conscript 
act  is  a  sufficient  indication  that  the  annihilation  of  the 
best  established  colleges  in  the  country,  was  not  the  purpose 
of  our  Congress;  and  I  can  but  hope,  with  the  eminent 
gentlemen  who  have  made  me  their  organ  on  this  occasion, 
that  it  will  never  be  permitted  to  produce  effects  which  I 
am  satisfied  no  one  would  more  deeply  deplore  than  your- 
self.    *     *     •" 

This  request  met  with  a  favorable  response,  but  the 
situation  was  not  relieved  and  on  March  5,  1864,  Governor 
Manly,  as  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  addressed 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Secretary  Seddon,  in  which  he  further  re- 
views the  fortunes  of  the  institution: 

' '  There  are  nine  members  of  the  Senior  Class ;  of  these, 
two  have  joined  the  army,  two  have  substitutes,  two  have 
seen  hard  service  in  the  army,  one  is  under  eighteen  years 
of  age  and  one  permanently  disabled. 

"Junior  Class,  consisting  of  fifteen  members;  of  these, 
seven  have  substitutes,  five  have  been  in  the  army,  two  are 
under  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  one,  F.  R.  Bryan,  is  dead. 
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This  class  at  the  close  of  the  Sophomore  year  numbered 
thirty,  all  of  whom,  except  fifteen  named  above,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  army. 

0 '  These  two  classes  were  heretofore,  by  your  kind  favor, 
granted  permission  to  finish  their  collegiate  course,  which 
the  Senior  Class  will  have  accomplished  by  the  first  Thurs- 
day in  June  next. 

"Sophomore  Class.  This  class  at  the  end  of  its  Fresh- 
man year,  numbered  twenty-four;  of  these  sixteen  are  sup- 
posed to  have  entered  the  army.  Of  the  nine  now  remain- 
ing, three  are  exempt  from  physical  disability,  and  one  or 
more  of  these  three  left  the  class  on  that  account.     *     *     * 

' '  Freshman  Class.  Of  the  twenty-seven  members  of  this 
class,  twenty-four  are  under  age;  and  one  over  eighteen 
years  of  age,  Julius  C.  Mills  of  Caswell,  who  has  a  substi- 
tute. The  remaining  two  are  Julius  S.  Barlow  of  Edge- 
born  January  5,  1845,  and  Isaac  f£.  Stray  horn  of  Orange, 
born  August  7th,  1845." 

To  this  request  Mr.  Seddon,  under  date  of  March  10th, 
1864,  made  a  short,  sharp  reply: 

"I  cannot  see  in  the  grounds  presented  such  peculiar 
or  exceptional  circumstances  as  will  justify  departure  from 
the  rules  acted  on  in  many  similar  instances.  Youths  under 
eighteen  will  be  allowed  to  continue  their  studies,  those 
over,  capable  of  military  service,  will  best  discharge  their 
duty  and  find  their  highest  training  in  defending  their 
country  in  the  field." 

When  this  decision  became  known  to  the  University  in 
the  spring  of  1864,  the  nine  or  ten  students  who  were 
subject  to  conscription  went  into  the  army,  and  others  went 
with  them  to  share  their  fortunes.  The  catalogue  shows 
but  sixty  matriculates  for  the  whole  scholastic  year  of 
1863-64;  the  next  was  little  better.  The  report  of  attend- 
ance, December  29th,  1864,  is  interesting:  Senior  class, 
seven ;  Junior  class,  two ;  Sophomore  class,  twelve ;  of  these, 
two  absent  from  examination.     Freshman  class,  nineteen. 
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Even  the  catalogues  are  a  silent  witness  of  the  intensity  of 
the  struggle.  They  are  smaller,  are  on  inferior  paper,  and 
have  that  oily  look  peculiar  to  Confederate  imprints.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  faculty  were  many,  but  they 
struggled  on.  Dr.  Charles  Phillips  rang  the  college  bell 
with  his  own  hands  for  the  last  six  months,  although  there 
were  hardly  a  dozen  boys  in  the  institution.  These,  with 
two  or  three  exceptions,  were  from  the  village.  When  the 
Federal  army  appeared,  these  two  or  three  left  the  Uni- 
versity, and  walked  to  their  homes  in  the  neighboring 
counties,  but  the  exercises  went  on,  morning  and  evening, 
prayers  were  attended  as  usual,  even  when  Federal  troops 
were  on  the  campus. 

Under  these  circumstances,  few  students  had  either  the 
opportunity  or  desire  to  continue  their  course  unbroken.. 
The  commencement  of  1865  was  the  climax  of  sorrows.  The 
Senior  class  on  the  first  of  June,  consisted  of  fifteen  mem- 
bers, but  because  of  the  exigencies  of  the  country  only  one 
was  permitted  to  complete  the  course.  Yet,  because  they 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  president  to  perform  exercises 
on  commencement  day,  these  others  were  awarded  A.  B. ; 
Junior  class,  0;  Sophomore,  5;  Freshman  class,  2.  There 
was  not  a  single  visitor  from  a  distance  to  attend  this  com- 
mencement save  some  thirty  Federal  soldiers  who  had  been 
detailed  to  remain  and  keep  order. 

The  last  year  of  the  war  was  not  only  a  period  of  trial 
for  the  University,  but  for  the  village  as  well;  for,  being 
a  University  town,  its  main  support  was  drawn  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  the  University.  When  it  declined,  the 
village  suffered  in  direct  proportion.  This  difficulty  was 
relieved  to  some  extent  by  the  arrival  of  refugees  from  other 
parts.  Their  coming  created  a  demand  for  houses  and  gave 
some  impetus  to  trade.  Many  of  the  young  men  had  gone 
to  the  army,  as  we  have  seen.  At  first,  whenever  a  few 
boys  returned  on  furlough,  parties,  tableaux,  dances,  etc., 
were  gotten  up  in  their  honor.     But  this  stopped  after 
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Gettysburg.  The  cords  of  sorrow  were  being  tightened 
around  her.  But  its  community  brought  all  men  closer 
together ;  charity  was  more  freely  distributed,  and  the  pride 
of  station  was  forgotten.  The  bands  of  common  sympathy 
became  stronger  as  the  pangs  of  common  sufferings  became 
more  intense.  The  hardness  of  life  was  little  thought  of 
then ;  rich  and  poor  fared  alike ;  for  all  comforts  and  most 
necessities  went  to  the  soldiers  in  the  field.  "When  a 
whole  village  poured  in  and  around  one  church  building  to 
hear  the  ministers  of  every  denomination  pray  the  parting 
prayers  and  invoke  the  farewell  blessings  in  unison  on  the 
village  boys,  there  was  little  room  for  sectarian  feeling, 
Christians  of  every  name  drew  nearer  to  each  other.  People 
who  wept  and  prayed  and  rejoiced  together  as  we  did  for 
four  years,  learned  to  love  each  other  more.  The  higher 
and  nobler  and  more  generous  impulses  of  our  nature  were 
brought  constantly  into  action,  stimulated  by  the  heroic 
endurance  and  splendid  gallantry  of  our  soldiers." — (Mrs. 
Spencer.) 

Such  were  the  fortunes  of  the  University  itself  and  of 
the  village  in  which  it  is  placed.  When  we  come  to  study 
the  careers  of  her  alumni  in  the  field  we  find  that  they 
were  all  that  could  have  been  asked.  Many  alumni  in  the 
beginning  ardent  supporters  of  the  Union  elected  to  follow 
the  fortunes  of  the  Confederacy  when  secession  became  an 
accomplished  fact;  there  were  others  who  from  principle 
held  to  the  Union  throughout  the  struggle  without  waver- 
ing ;  but  there  was  no  one,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  who  proved 
a  traitor  to  both  sides.  The  great  majority,  as  the  logic 
of  the  situation  necessitated,  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Confederacy.  On  the  civil  side  they  had  representatives  in 
almost  every  office,  including  two  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's cabinet,  the  governorship  of  North  Carolina,  three 
seats  in  the  Confederate  Senate  and  eight  in  the  House, 
but  it  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  the  service  rendered 
in  civil  and  executive  life  was  more  or  less  important  than 
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that  in  the  army  where  there  were  representatives  in  every 
branch  and  rank  from  lieutenant  general  to  private  and 
on  every  battlefield  from  Gettysburg  to  Valverde.  The 
sad  tale  of  the  fallen  begins  with  Lieut.  William  Preston 
Mangum  at  Bull  Run  and  ends  with  Capt.  John  H.  D. 
Fain  and  J.  J.  Phillips  on  the  retreat  from  Petersburg. 
It  includes  five  at  Shiloh,  fourteen  at  Malvern  Hill,  nine 
at  Sharpsburg,  eight  at  Fredericksburg,  five  at  Chancellors- 
ville,  four  at  Vicksburg,  seven  at  Chickamauga,  six  at  the 
Wilderness,  five  at  Spottsylvania  Court  House,  nine  in 
the  Atlanta  campaign  and  twenty-one  at  Gettysburg. 

The  following  summaries,  incomplete  and  hence  of 
necessity  imperfect,  are  yet  complete  enough  to  tell  a  story 
of  heroism  more  eloquently  and  more  convincingly  than 
mere  panegyric: 

Number   matriculates,   1851-60,   inclusive    1331 

Number  Known  to  have  been  in  C.  S.  A 759 

Per  cenc  in  service,  1851-60    56 

Number  killed  of  matriculates,  1851-60   234 

Per  cent  of  killed,  to  numoer  in  army 30 

Per  cent  of  killed  to  matriculates    17.6 

Total   matriculation,   1835   to  1867,   inclusive,  embracing  all 
students  who  are  supposed  to  have  not  been  over  military 

age  in  1861 2568 

Number  of  those  who  are  known  to  have  been  dead  in  1861. .   165 
Number  of  living  matriculates  in  1861  (including  all  those  of 
whose    careers   nothing   definite   was   known    and   whose 

death  had  not  been  reported)    2403 

Number  of  matriculates  who  are  known  to  have  served  in 

C.  S.  A.  (including  13  prior  to  1835)    1078 

Per  cent,  of  matriculates  in  C.  S.  A 44  per  cent. 

Number  who  died  from  wounds  and  disease 312 

Total  Number  of  Confederate  Dead,  312 

By  place  of  residence  at  time  of  matriculation  in  the  University 

Arkansas    1    Virginia 8 

California   1    Florida    9 

Iowa  1    Mississippi    11 

Missouri    1    Tennessee    11 
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Texas   4    Louisana  14 

South  Carolina  5    Alabama    18 

Georgia    7    North  Carolina   221 

By  Occupation 

Editors  2    Teachers    14 

Civil   Engineers    5    Farmers    27 

Preachers    8    Lawyers    62 

Merchants 8  No  occupation  or  unknown.  .173 

Physicians    13 

By  Rank  in  Service 

Lieutenant-General 1  Surgeons  and  assistants  ....  5 

Brigadier-Generals  4    Aides    2 

Colonels 12    Captains 67 

Lieutenant-Colonels   6    Lieutanants    69 

Majors   17  Corporals  and  Sergeants. ...  23 

Adjutants    4    Privates 100 

Sergeant-Majors    2 

Form  of  Death 

Died   of   wounds    (including  Died  of  disease  and  in  pris- 

all  of  those  whose  wounds  on    97 

proved     almost     immedia-  Killed  in  battle   160 

tely  fatal)  55 


CALL  OF  THE  SEA 

Samuel  H.  Lyle,  Jr. 

The  lapping  waves  that  plash  along  the  beach, 

Incessantly  they  call  to  me 
In  murmuring  cry  that  breaks  upon  my  sleep, 

Calling,  calling  back  to  the  sea. 

The  little  silver  fishes  trekking  through 

Dim  ocean  aisles  where  mermaids  rest, 
They  beckon  through  my  dreams,  my  night-sprung  dreams, 

Calling,  calling  the  sea's  white  breast. 

The  wild,  fierce  winds  that  fret  across  thy  wastes, 

Thy  gale-fed  wastes,  they  pause  a-roam, 
Pause,  and  hail  at  the  gates  of  sleep,  O  Sea, 

Calling,  calling  thy  storm-tossed  foam. 

Up-breathed  from  the  deep  thy  clear-toned  cadence  has  come 

Bringing  a  message  of  power  to  me, 
A  message  of  strength,  of  scope, — thy  great  heart's  cry 

Calling,  calling  to  mine,  0  Sea ! 
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THE  SICILLIAN  MOTHER* 

W.  H.  J. 

Old  Natella  sat  in  her  door,  at  the  edge  of  the  village, 
with  her  chin  buried  in  her  hands.  A  stranger  passing- 
near  would  not  have  noticed  her  coarse  peasant's  clothing 
or  the  bare  look  of  poverty  which  the  house  presented.  Such 
things  were  too  common  in  Sicilian  villages.  But  he  would 
have  noted  and  carried  away  in  his  memory  the  look  of 
the  hard,  wrinkled  face,  contrasting  so  markedly  with  the 
quiet  dark  eyes  and  the  pretty  strands  of  hair,  mixed  with 
gray.  She  was  staring  dreamily  at  the  broken  line  of  blue 
mountains  that  ended  farther  on  in  the  sea.  Men  and 
women,  returning  from  the  fields,  plodded  by  with  baskets 
and  with  bundles  of  firewood  on  their  shoulders.  But  she 
took  no  notice  of  them  and  spoke  to  them  who  greeted  her 
as  if  she  did  not  recognize  them.  Later  in  the  evening 
when  candles  were  appearing  in  the  cottages,  a  woman,  com- 
ing from  the  village,  stopped  at  Natella 's  door. 

"Natella?" 

The  old  woman  turned  and  looked  at  the  speaker,  her 
face  still  resting  in  her  hands. 

"Natella,  is  it  true,  what  they  say  in  the  village,  that 
Paola  has  been  made  a  prisoner?" 

"Yes,  it  is  true,  Tina — it  is  what  the  men  say  who  came 
today  from  Messina. ' ' 

Natella 's  voice  was  dry,  and  she  spoke  in  the  dreamy 
tone  of  one  whose  thoughts  are  far  away.  Tina  was  sur- 
prised that  she  showed  no  signs  of  grief.  She  had  expected 
to  find  her  weeping.  Was  it  not  grief  enough  that  Paola, 
her  son — her  only  son — had  been  captured  in  the  camp  of 
the  Austrians  while  gathering  information  there  as  a  spy, 


*This  story  was  written  as  an  exercise  in  English,  the  plot  having 
been  given  the  class  from  Baldwin's  Rhetoric. 
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and  that,  by  the  rules  of  war,  he  would  be  sentenced  to 
death  the  next  day? 

"I  am  going  to  Messina  tomorrow,"  said  Natella  when 
she  had  gone  in  and  lighted  a  candle.  Something  in  her 
determined,  cairn  manner  awed  Tina,  so  that  she  could  say 
nothing  to  comfort  her. 

It  was  this  resolution  which,  after  the  first  shock  of  the 
report,  nerved  Natella  and  strengthened  her.  She  would, 
at  least,  see  Paola  tomorrow,  and  beyond  that  she  would  not 
look.  Sitting  in  the  door  of  her  little  hut  she  had  thought, 
rather,  of  the  past,  and  with  a  clearness  and  calmness  alto- 
gether unusual, — of  the  past  as  it  related  to  Paola.  Trivial 
happenings  of  his  childhood  came  into  her  mind  with 
vivid  pictures  of  the  little  round,  black  head  and  the  bright 
dark  eyes.  She  saw  him  in  a  little  soldier's  uniform,  grasp- 
ing a  wooden  sword,  and  marching  with  mock  heroism,  to 
the  delight  of  Pietro  her  husband.  How  his  eyes  flashed 
when  Pietro  would  bring  out  the  old  bugle  and  blow  the 
camp  signals  for  his  amusement.  How  breathlessly  he 
listened  when  Pietro  would  tell  the  story  of  old  Pandolfi, 
the  spy,  who,  after  many  deeds  of  bravery,  was  captured 
and  stood  before  the  rifles,  smiling,  to  be  shot.  Then  Pietro 
had  taken  the  bugle  and  gone  away  to  the  war,  and  had 
not  come  back.  But  Paola  remained  the  soldier  he  had 
always  been.  And  she  thought  of  the  time  when  he  had 
gone  away  to  be  a  real  soldier  in  the  war  with  Austria. 
Her  heart  swelled  with  pride  at  the  stories  she  had  heard  of 
his  daring,  and  of  his  having  been  made  a  spy.  Smiling, 
he  had  said  to  her:  "They  shall  say,  'he  is  another  Pan- 
dolfi '." 

When  this  boast  of  Paola 's  at  last  came  true,  it  was  the 
bitterest  saying  old  Natella  had  ever  heard. 

At  the  close  of  the  next  afternoon,  weary  old  Natella 
was  leaning  on  her  staff  before  the  guard  house  at  Messina. 

"He  is  the  boy  they  took  in  your  camp,"  she  was  saying 
to  the  guards. 

"0,  the  spy?"  asked  one,  smiling  at  his  companion. 
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' '  The  brave  spy  ? ' '  asked  the  other,  and  both  laughed. 

"Yes,  the  spy,"  said  old  Natella  sadly,  though  she  did 
not  know  then  why  the  guards  laughed. 

She  followed  one  of  the  men  who  opened  a  door  and  said, 
pointing  with  his  finger:  "That  is  he — that  is  our  brave 
spy." 

For  a  moment,  after  the  guard  closed  the  door,  she  stood 
still,  for  the  shrinking  boy,  with  his  face  buried  in  his 
hands,  had  not  looked  up  when  they  entered.  Was  this 
Paolo? 

' '  Paolo  ? ' '  she  said,  timidly,  doubting  whether  it  were  he. 

Looking  up  and  recognizing  his  mother  the  boy  ran  to 
her  and  sobbed  in  her  arms  like  a  child,  unable  to  speak. 
As  she  held  him,  a  look  of  anguish  came  into  the  old  woman's 
face. 

"Paolo,  are  you  a  child?"  she  said  sternly,  her  face 
showing  the  pain  she  felt.  ' '  I  had  heard  you  were  a  brave 
man.    Ah!  is  this  like  old  Pandolfi?" 

"Mother,  I  have  never  been  afraid  of  death  in  the  battle, 
but  to  know  that  one  is  to  die  at  sunrise — "  The  crouching, 
shrinking  boj^  could  do  nothing  but  hide  his  face  and  sob. 

In  agony,  old  Natella  stood,  silent,  until  Paolo  had  sunk 
upon  the  bench  on  which  he  was  sitting  when  she  entered. 
A  hard  look  came  into  the  dreamy  eyes  of  the  old  woman 
as  she  folded  her  arms  and  gazed  out  between  the  bars  of 
the  narrow  window,  All  her  thoughts  and  dreams  had  been 
of  the  bravery  of  Paolo  and  of  the  praise  with  which  the 
people  spoke  of  him.  It  was  this  that  had  enabled  her  to 
endure  the  thought  of  his  danger — even  to  exult  in  it.  But 
now — ah!  how  she  wished  that  Paolo  had  been  killed  in 
some  battle  and  his  cowardice  never  known.  It  was  more 
than  she  could  endure.  "They  must  not  know,"  was  her 
resolve.     "No  one  but  his  mother  shall  ever  know." 

"Paolo,  look,"  she  said,  hobbling  up  in  front  of  him. 
Her  eyes  brightened  and  she  laughed — laughed  aloud. 
' '  And  you  think  they  would  kill  a  baby  like  you  ?    You  are 
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a.  silly  boy.  The  commander  has  ordered  that  they  make 
a  public  exhibition  of  your  cowardice  and  send  you  home. 
Are  you  afraid  to  stand  up  in  the  morning  and  have  them 
fire  blank  charges  at  you  ?  Ah !  you  are  not  brave — you  will 
be  laughed  at  at  home  as  well  as  in  the  army.  Then  I  shall 
be  ashamed  of  you.  Paolo."  The  mother's  words  were 
burning. 

"But,  mother,"  whispered  the  boy  with  a  look  of  stupid 
wonder,  "they  always  kill  the  spies." 

"Paolo,  you  little  coward,  I  had  a  mind  not  to  tell  you 
at  all,"  and  Natella  sal  down  by  him  and  placed  her  arms 
around  his  neck.  A  thought  had  come  to  her  as  if  by 
inspiration.    ' '  The  insurgents  have  surrendered. f * 

"When?"  Paolo  was  on  his  feet. 

"Yesterday  the  main  army  surrendered,  but  the  news 
didn't  reach  Messina  until  today.  They  had  a  battle  at 
Mon  Reale  and  one  at  Palermo,  too,  they  say,  and  our 
soldiers  were  defeated." 

* '  And  the  prisoners — " 

"The  prisoners  are  to  be  released." 

"But  mother,  you  said  they  were  to  go  through  the 
form  of  the  execution  in  the  morning.  Why  do  they  do 
that?" 

' '  Why,  Paolo,  because  you  are  such  a  little  coward.  The 
soldiers  want  to  laugh  at  you.  I  heard  them  talking  on 
the  street  and  planning  how  they  would  manage  it.  One 
of  them  said,  "We  must  have  a  coffin."  Then  they  all 
laughed  and  one  of  the  men  said  he  would  see  to  having 
the  coffin  ready.  Another  one  offered  to  bet  that  you 
would  fall  when  the  blank  charges  were  fired,  as  if  you  had 
really  been  shot.    Then  they  laughed  more  than  ever." 

"Let  them  wait  and  see,"  said  Paolo,  straightening  and 
smiling;  for  he  believed  Natella 's  lie.  Indeed,  the  old 
woman  had  striven  so  hard  to  make  her  story  real  that  it 
sounded  so,  even  to  herself.  It  seemed  so  until  she  had 
left  the  prison  to  wait  for  morning. 
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Was  this  a  prank  of  frolicking  soldiers  who  were  about 
to  be  turned  loose  to  go  home — this  coffin  on  the  ground, 
with  the  head  slightly  raised  and  the  lid  removed?  Were 
those  twelve  soldiers  practical  jokers,  who  stood  in  the 
line  twenty  steps  away,  silently  leaning  on  their  rifles?  It 
did  not  seem  so  to  the  hushed  and  curious  crowd  that  was 
gathering  behind  the  twelve  soldiers.  It  did  not  seem  so, 
now,  to  old  Natella,  who  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  crowd 
watching  the  passage  from  the  prison. 

When  a  guardian  came  out  and  looked  up  at  the  clock 
in  the  tower,  she  turned  her  face  away  and  saw  the  sun 
just  rising  out  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  She  heard  the 
rattle  of  the  prison  doors  and  felt  the  hushed  expectancy 
of  the  crowd.  Then  a  ripple  of  whispered  excitement  ran 
through  the  throng  of  curious  spectators  and  quickly  sub- 
sided into  intense  silence  again.  When  she  looked  for 
Paolo,  he  was  scanning  the  crowd  for  her.  She  waved  her 
hand,  smiling.  Standing  between  two  guards,  his  hands 
carelessly  folded,  Paolo  smiled  also.  He  took  off  his  cap 
to  greet  his  mother  and  stood  bare-headed,  still  smiling 
and  heedless  of  the  awe  that  held  the  crowd  before  him 
breathless.  The  soldiers  looked  at  the  prisoner  and  at 
each  other  in  silent  amazement.  Was  this  the  cowardly 
Sicilian  spy? 

"Well,  why  don't  you  shoot?  What  are  you  waiting 
for?"  asked  Paolo,  tauntingly. 

"Is  the  prisoner  ready?"  asked  an  officer  who  emerged 
from  a  group  of  soldiers  and  stood  near  the  men  appointed 
for  the  execution. 

"Ready,"  answered  Paolo  in  a  strong,  firm  voice,  as 
he  playfully  squared  his  shoulders  and  stood  erect. 

The  order  was  given  to  fire.  Natella  rested  her  fore- 
head on  her  long  staff,  as  if  for  support.  She  heard  the 
rifles  ring  out  sharply  together.  For  a  moment  she  was 
conscious  of  an  awful  suspense  in  which  no  one  moved  or 
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spoke.     Then  the  officers  gave  some  command — she  knew 
not  what. 

The  courious  crowd  began  to  disperse.  The  voices  and 
the  shuffling  of  feet  of  those  around  her  came  to  old  Na- 
tella's  ears  like  strange  sounds — as  if  she  were  half  awake. 
Only  once,  when  most  of  the  crowd  was  gone  and  it  was 
quieter  where  she  stood,  she  heard  a  distinct  word:  "It 
was  like  what  these  rebels  tell  of  old  Pandolfi,"  said  a 
gruff -voiced  soldier.    ' '  Did  you  ever  hear  that  story  ? ' ' 


ROLL  ON,  OLD  WORLD 

J.  L.  Orr 

Roll  on  old  WorF,  with  your  dash  and  whirl, 

And  think  no  more  of  me, 
I've  lore  to  drink,  and  a  thought  to  think 

Of  a  girl  named  Ola  Dee. 
You've  amused  me  long,  with  your  sights  and  song, 

I  thank  you  for  that,  O  Worl', 
But  your  song's  a  poor  lay,  and  your  sights  fade  away, 

When  I  think  of  that  blue  eyed  girl. 
But  save  me  a  place,  in  your  spin  through  space — 

No  telling  how  things  will  go. 
If  she  proves  untrue,  I'll  come  back  to  you, 

But  I  hope  it  will  not  be  so. 


OBERAMMERGAU  AND  THE  PASSION  PLAY 
OF  1910 

Walter  D.  Toy 

From  the  middle  of  May  to  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber the  tide  of  European  travel  turned  steadily  towards  a 
village  in  the  highlands  of  Southern  Bavaria.  The  trains 
from  Munich  brought  in,  three  times  a  week  or  more, 
thousands  of  pilgrims,  representing  many  nationalities, 
who  came  to  remain  a  day  or  two  and  then  yield  their  places 
to  similar  thronging  multitudes.  Oberammergau  and  its 
Passion  Play  after  a  ten  years'  sleep,  had  awaked  to  arouse 
the  interest  of  the  civilized  world. 

On  the  day  before  the  performance  the  crowds  pour  in. 
Most  of  them  have  secured  lodging  in  advanc;  a  few  must 
hurry  at  once  to  the  Bureau  of  Information  to  see  if  rooms 
are  still  to  be  had.  The  theater  tickets  are  sold  only  to 
those  who  hold  rooms  in  the  village  houses.  When  a  room 
has  been  secured  and  a  theatre  ticket  ordered,  you  are  free 
to  join  the  crowds  on  the  streets.  There  it  is  hard  to  escape 
the  contagion  of  the  holiday  spirit.  Without  regard  to 
sidewalks,  which  are  not  usually  there,  the  strangers  are 
surging  through  the  streets  or  crowding  the  shops  in  quest 
of  post  cards  and  other  souvenirs  of  Oberammergau.  Oc- 
casionally one  meets  a  long  haired  man  or  boy,  doubtless 
one  of  the  actors  who  all  wear  their  hair  long.  At  the  neat 
little  postoffice  every  space  available  for  writing  is  occupied, 
while  at  the  windows,  the  clerks,  with  rare  patience  and 
calmness  are  handing  out  stamps  and  letters  or  receiving 
telegrams.  And  so  it  goes  on  until  in  the  night,  no  matter 
if  it  does  rain.  For  rain  does  not  count  for  much  at 
Oberammergau. 

In  the  theatre  the  chorus  and  the  actors  proceed  unper- 
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turbed  on  the  unprotected  stage,  rain  or  shine,  unless  it  rains 
pitchforks.  While  you  are  strolling  about  the  streets,  you 
get  at  every  other  turn  a  glimpse  of  the  encircling  moun- 
tains; higher  than  the  rest,  the  rocky  summit  of  the  Kofel 
surmounted  by  a  great  cross,  dominating  the  village. 

But  in  spite  of  this  unnatural  notoriety,  the  villagers 
themselves  have  retained  much  of  their  simplicity,  and  have 
escaped  the  corruption  so  common  in  centers  of  travel. 
There  is  no  display  of  wealth  in  the  simple  white  walled 
houses,  although  there  are,  here  as  everywhere,  the  rich  and 
the  poor.  In  this  democratic  community  of  1600  souls 
almost  every  family  owns  land,  ranging  from  three  to  sixty 
acres  as  the  extremes  of  poverty  and  wealth. 

The  rooms  rented  to  visitors  are  spotless.  The  somewhat 
irregular  streets  are  clean ;  they  all  have  names,  which  are, 
however,  not  of  much  importance,  as  the  houses  are  num- 
bered continuously  as  if  there  was  only  one  street.  On  a 
recent  visit  there  the  writer  was  lodged  at  the  house  of  a 
Mrs.  Balser,  and  his  address  was  given  officially  as  Bei 
Haser,  43. 

The  ordinary  occupations  of  these  thrifty  mountaineers 
are  wood-carving,  pottery,  shop  keeping  and  farming,  in- 
cluding in  the  latter  a  remarkable  activity  in  the  products 
of  the  dairy.  The  right  of  free  pasturage  on  the  mountain 
sides  encourages  the  keeping  of  cows.  There  is  almost  one 
cow  for  every  two  persons  in  the  village.  They  make  a 
charming  picture,  these  many  cows,  as  they  come  marching 
gravely  homeward  toward  evening  fall,  making  music  with 
their  bells. 

But  all  of  these  pursuits  are  in  reality  subordinate  to 
the  one  pervading  interest  in  Oberammergau,  which  is  the 
Passion  Play.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  their  interest 
is  based  chiefly  or  even  largely  on  financial  gains.  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  much  money  is  made  there,  not  by  the 
players  but  by  the  venders  of  souvenirs  and  by  those  who 
rent  out  rooms.    But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  prep- 
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aration  for  the  entertainment  of  visitors  requires  a  large 
outlay  of  money  and  that  the  great  profits  come  only  once 
in  ten  years. 

For  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  years  the  Passion 
Play  has  called  forth  an  amount  of  pious  devotion,  self- 
sacrifice,  intelligence  and  industry  that  today  finds  its 
reward  in  the  successful  performance  of  this  remarkable 
dramatic  production. 

According  to  its  origin  and  its  present  purpose,  the 
Passion  Play  is  a  religious  service.  Tradition  ascribes  its 
origin  to  a  solemn  vow  made  in  1634,  when  the  village  was 
scourged  by  a  plague  and  threatened  with  extermination. 

During  the  Thirty  Year's  War  both  the  Imperial  and 
the  Protestaat  armies  laid  waste  the  towns  and  fields  of 
Germany,  destroyed  flocks  and  herds,  and  in  many  placed 
reduced  the  people  to  a  state  of  starvation.  Following  upon 
the  violation  of  sanitary  laws  came  a  pestilence  like  the 
Black  Death,  and  destroyed  the  people  by  the  thousand. 
Oberammergau  was  for  a  time  spared.  But  after  a  while 
one  of  its  citiiens,  Casper  Schuchler,  who  was  living  in  a 
pest-stricken  Ullage,  resolved  to  revisit  his  family  in 
Oberammergau  He  evaded  the  watchman  set  to  repel 
suspicious  visibrs  and  entered  his  home,  but  he  carried 
with  him  death  "or  himself  and  for  a  majority  of  his  towns- 
people. 

Then  it  was  that  the  remnant  of  the  Oberammergau 
people  vowed  to  God  that  if  the  plague  was  stayed,  they 
would  perform  it  intervals  of  ten  years  the  Passon  Play 
as  a  divine  service .  The  plague  was  stayed  and  they  have 
kept  their  vow. 

How  devoutly  these  people  feel  about  their  play  may 
be  seen  from  the  'ollowing  extract  taken  from  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  officnl  book  of  songs  of  the  Passion  Play  of 
1880:  "Now  als»  in  the  year  1880  may  the  performance 
of  the  great  sacrilce  of  redemption  on  Golgotha  be  attended 
by  God's  rich  blesings.     May  the  participants  succeed  in 
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presenting  the  redeeming  worth  of  the  divine  friend  of 
mankind  so  worthily  and  truly  that  the  spectators  may 
find  in  it  the  most  powerful  incentive  of  pious  meditation 
and  to  a  resultant  edification.  For  not  the  satisfaction  of  a 
passing  curiosity  but  rather  a  permanent  impression  upon 
the  heart,  mind  and  will  of  the  spectators,  was  the  aim 
set  before  our  forefathers,  the  founders  of  the  Passion  Play, 
and  before  the  first  spectators ;  and  a  similar  aim  shall  now 
at  each  repetition  guide  both  actor  and  audiencej" — Huys- 
sen.  Das  Oberammergauer  Passion  spiel,  2te  Aijflage,  Bar- 
men, 1890. 

Of  the  seven  hundred  persons  who  take  part  in  the  play, 
all  are  citizens  of  Oberammergau  of  blameless  life.  Prac- 
tically every  detail,  including  the  building  of  /the  theater 
and  the  preparation  of  the  elaborate  costumes,  has  been 
carried  out  by  native  men  and  women.  It  is  ijaid  that  the 
villagers  even  in  the  ten  years'  interval  between  periods  of 
performance,  think  of  little  else  but  the  pla^ 

To  have  a  part  in  the  performance,  no,  matter  how 
humble,  is  accounted  an  honor  of  which  the^  are  always 
proud.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  family!  can  boast  of 
a  long  list  of  representatives  on  the  roll  of  honor,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  statement  made  (y  old  Tobias 
Flunger:  "My  godfather  was  a  day  labor/r,  and  played 
the  part  of  the  Apostle  Thomas.  My  fathjr  was  a  wood- 
carver  and  in  1820  was  one  of  the  executioners.  I  myself 
was  in  1820  one  of  the  people,  in  1830  I  sanf  in  the  chorus, 
in  1840  I  played  second  violin  in  the  orchjstra,  in  1850  I 
was  Christ,  in  1860,  1870  and  1871  I  was  iilate,  (In  1870 
the  Franco-German  War  interrupted  the  flay  and  it  was 
cintinued  in  1871),  and  now  I  am  an  Apftstle  and  Moses 
in  the  tableaux.  My  daughter,  Franziska,  was  in  1870  and 
1871  the  mother  of  Jesus,  my  second  daujhter  was  in  the 

The  text  of  the  Passion  Play  is  basd  on  two  older 
texts:  Das  Ausburger  Passion  spiel  and  I  St.  Ubrich  und 
Afra  and  Das  Passion  spiel  von  Sebastian  Yild.    It  has  been 
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frequently  revised  and  received  its  present  form  in  1850, 
when  the  Oberaminerganer  priest,  Daisenberger,  removed 
from  it  all  the  coarse  and  comic  elements  which  at  an  early 
date  became  usual  in  passion  plays,  and  which  frequently 
caused  them  to  be  forbidden  on  the  stage. 

The  text  as  revised  by  Daisenberger,  has  great  dignity, 
and  a  high  degree  of  pure  piety.  The  lyric  portions  con- 
tain good  poetry,  it  is  the  work  of  a  devout  Koman 
Catholic,  but  it  contains  nothing  to  offend  the  Protestant 
spectator.  The  Virgin  Mother  is  in  one  sense  an  object 
of  adoration  as  is  usual  in  the  Romancult,  and  the  Apostle 
Peter,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Roman  Church,  is  in 
no  way  distinguished  from  his  fellows,  save  by  his  cowardly 
denial  of  his  Lord.  The  text  follows  the  Bible  narrative 
closely. 

The  music,  both  instrumental  and  vocal,  which  is  of 
such  great  importance  in  the  play,  is  the  work  of  the 
Oberammergau  school  master,  Dedler,  1811.  It  is  pleasing, 
dignified  and  worthy.  The  performance  of  the  chorus  and 
the  solo  singers  is  admirable. 

The  action  of  the  play  begins  with  the  triumphal  entry 
of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem  just  before  the  Feast  of  the  Pass- 
over, and  ends  with  the  Ascension.  But  the  chorus  and 
the  tableaux  occupy  an  equally  important  place.  The  total 
impression  received  by  the  audience  depends  upon  the 
unique  combination  of  chorus,  tableaux  and  action.  The 
agreeable  variety  thus  produced  relieves  the  physical  strain 
of  an  eight  hour  performance  which  is  interrupted  only 
by  an  intermission  of  an  hour  and  a  half  at  midday.  But 
the  chorus  and  the  tableaux  do  much  more  than  furnish 
variety.  They  prepare  the  spectator  for  each  coming  epi- 
sode of  the  play,  and  interpret  the  plan  of  redemption  as 
foreordained  and  prefigured  in  the  Old  Testament.  The 
songs  of  the  chorus  are  stimulating  and  elevating.  While 
they  reveal  the  depravity  of  man  and  the  consequent  wrath 
of  God,  there  is  always  a  suggestion  of  Hope  which  comes 
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out  after  the  tragic  sacrifice  of  Christ  most  joyously  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  risen  and  glorified  Savior. 

Promptly  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  an 
overture  by  the  orchestra,  the  Chorus,  effectively  robed, 
marches  out  with  stately  tread,  in  two  files,  from  opposite 
sides  of  the  stage,  and  takes  its  stand  in  a  single  line  at 
the  front.  The  prologus  sings  or  recites  briefly  the  story 
of  the  curse  of  sin  upon  mankind,  with  the  promise  of 
redemption  through  the  sacrifice  of  the  Divine  Son.  Then 
the  Chorus  sings  of  the  banishment  from  Eden,  and  divid- 
ing at  the  middle,  swings  back  to  the  right  and  left,  until 
the  leaders  touch  the  covered  pavilion  in  the  center  of  the 
stage.  Then  the  curtain  is  drawn  back  and  we  have  the 
first  tableaux,  the  expulsion  from  Paradise.  The  chorus 
then  advances  to  the  front  again  and  the  prologus  sings 
a  greeting  to  the  spectators,  bidding  them  with  brotherly 
love  and  steadfast  devotion  to  God,  to  follow  reverently 
the  Savior,  on  his  way  of  suffering  and  death.  Then  fol- 
lows another  tableau  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Cross.  The 
Chorus  retires  and  the  action  begins  with  the  triumphal 
entry  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem. 

So  throughout  we  have  a  constant  succession  of  chorus 
singing,  tableaux  and  action.  The  tableaux  present  scenes 
from  the  Old  Testament  suggestive  of  incidents  in  Christ's 
life.  They  are  very  effective.  The  grouping  shows  good 
appreciation  of  artistic  effects  and  the  performance  of  the 
actors  is  remarkable.  A  number  of  persons,  sometimes 
including  little  children,  stand  for  several  minutes  in  more 
or  less  trying  attitudes,  as  if  they  were  marble  figures. 

Finally  what  judgment  is  to  be  passed  upon  the  Ober- 
ammergau  Passion  Play  ?  Dramatic  criticism  is  not  needed, 
since  we  are  not  concerned  with  a  strictly  constructed 
drama.  This  Passion  Play  is  a  representation  on  the  stage 
of  Christ's  last  suffering  and  death,  with  dialogue  and 
action  interpreted  and  explained  by  a  chorus  and  living  pic- 
tures.   We  have  seen  that  the  play  was  designed  as  a  relig- 
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ious  service,  for  the  edification  of  the  people.  The  literary 
structure  conforms  most  easily  with  the  original  design 
in  simply  presenting  the  leading  incidents  of  the  New 
Testament  narrative. 

The  religious  impression  received  differs  of  course, 
according  to  the  temperament  of  each  individual  spectator. 
He  feels  the  deep  solemnity  of  the  action,  and  many  are 
bathed  in  tears.  But  of  the  total  effect  produced,  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion:  the  performance  of  these  simple 
mountaineers  is  little  short  of  a  marvel. 

The  actors  and  singers  are  not  all  equally  good,  but 
in  general  each  one  does  his  part  with  remarkable  excel- 
lence. The  acting  of  Johann  Zwink  as  Judas  is  especially 
good. 

The  thousands  of  spectators  who  are  present  at  each 
performance  sit  for  eight  hours  without  sign  of  weariness. 
One  hears  no  expression  of  disappointment.  Doubtless  all 
who  have  seen  it  will  agree  that  the  Oberammergau  Passion 
Play  is  an  admirable  and  extraordinary  piece  of  work. 

Berlin,  October,  1910. 


THE  FELLOW  WHO  HAD  NO  SPIRIT 

Brevard  D.  Stephenson 

I  shall  never  so  long  as  I  live  forget  the  day  that  I 
first  saw  Coburn  Kingsley.  It  was  a  warm,  sultry  day, 
and  we  were  counting  the  hours  till  we  should  be  free  from 
the  imprisonment  of  the  mahogany  offices  of  Don  Carlos 
de  Estuella,  and  could  enjoy  our  evening  upon  the  plaza — 
Buenos  Ayres  has  a  magnificent  plaza — when  a  young  man 
was  shown  into  the  office  with  a  letter  for  Senor  Suarez, 
the  manager. 

The  young  man  was  well  proportioned,  though  slight 
of  build.  He  had  rather  long  light  hair,  and  such  a  fair 
complexion  as  to  pronounce  him  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  people. 
His  features  were  so  refined  and  so  delicately  chiselled  as 
to  give  him  something  of  a  suggestion  of  effeminacy,  though 
this  was,  in  a  measure,  contradicted  by  his  cold,  rather 
lustreless  blue  eyes,  which  had  a  sadness  in  their  expres- 
sion as  if  all  the  fire  of  his  soul  had  been  burned  out.  He 
spoke  no  more  words  than  necessary  in  his  interview  with 
Senor  Suarez,  and  stood  motionless.  He  bore  himself  with 
great  dignity,  and  when  he  did  move,  his  motions  were  so 
easy  and  graceful  as  to  give  him  an  air  of  extreme  gentle- 
ness, and  suggested  life  of  ease.  I  noticed  that  his  hands 
were  long,  and  brought  to  mind  the  pen  rather  than  the 
sword. 

The  Senor  twirled  his  black  mustaches  impatiently  as 
he  languidly  read  the  young  man's  letter.  The  other  three 
of  us  at  work  in  the  office  stopped  our  tasks,  and  watched 
his  face  as  he  read.  At  length,  he  slammed  down  the  letter 
upon  his  polished  mahogany  desk,  and  turned  to  us,  ignor- 
ing the  young  fellow,  and  explained  in  a  by  no  means  well- 
pleased  tone  that  the  letter  was  from  Don  Carlos — then  on 
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one  of  his  many  wandering  journeys — instructing  him  to 
take  on  the  young  man  at  once  as  an  assistant  in  the  office. 

We  looked  at  each  other,  Senor  Garcia,  the  bookkeeper, 
Vinicelo,  the  secretary,  and  I,  the  general  assistant  in  the 
office.  Surely,  I  thought,  my  position  could  not  be  in 
danger !  Was  not  I  a  cousin  of  Senor  Suarez,  the  manager  ? 
For  two  years  now  I  had  been  in  the  employment  of  the 
Don.  The  Don!  Ah,  a  splendid  gentleman  he  is.  He  is 
the  very  cream  of  the  aristocracy  of  Argentina,  of  one  of 
the  oldest  and  richest  families  of  Buenos  Ayres— and  you 
English  may  have  forgotten  that  Buenos  Ayres  is  the  largest 
city  south  of  the  equator,  and  the  second  Latin  city  in  the 
world,  Paris  alone  surpassing  it.  Don  Carlos  de  Estuella 
owned  vast  properties  in  Argentina,  and  not  only  in  his  own 
country,  but  he  was  interested  in  gigantic  enterprises  in 
England  and  North  America  also. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Senor  Suarez  to  manage  the  English 
and  North  American  affairs  of  the  Don,  and  we  are  his 
assistants.  Senor  Suarez  is  a  man  of  commanding  figure, 
his  shoulders  thrown  back  in  military  fashion,  his  iron-grey 
hair  always  most  carefully  brushed  back  from  his  forehead, 
and  his  superb  black  mustaches  curled  after  the  latest 
fashion.  He  dresses  always  immaculately,  and  takes  evi- 
dent pleasure  in  impressing  his  personality  upon  his  com- 
panions. The  sonorous  tones  in  which  he  expresses  his 
commands,  and  the  superb  gradeur  of  his  presence,  together 
with  his  ill  temper,  make  him  a  personage  to  be  courted, 
and  one  whose  anger  is  to  be  dreaded.  He  did  have  some- 
what of  a  violent  temper,  this  Senor  Suarez,  and  I  have  seen 
men  tremble  before  him,  but  I  know  I  have  nothing  to 
fear.    Am  I  not  his  cousin  ? 

As  for  the  bookkeeper,  Senor  Garcia,  he  is  rather  stupid 
in  appearance  and  personality.  His  skin  has  always  a 
sickly,  leaden  sort  of  pallor,  and  his  smooth-shaven,  emaci- 
ated face  gives  him  a  sinister  expression.  It  is  said  he  was 
originally  from  the  United  States,  and  that  he  called  him- 
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self  ' i  Smith ' ',  but  he  must  have  had  some  bitter  experience, 
for  no  one  can  shout,  "Down  with  the  Gringoes",  with 
more  vigor  than  he  can.  He  makes  it  the  chief  business  of 
his  life  to  follow  up  Senor  Suarez,  to  natter  him  and  wait 
upon  him  in  a  manner  a  little  amusing  to  behold.  But 
then,  it  is  well  to  stand  in  with  one's  superiors,  and  Garcia 
makes  a  capital  right-hand  man  for  Senor  Suarez,  when 
he  probably  could  do  nothing  on  his  own  account.  I  never 
cared  particularly  for  Garcia — Vinicelo  has  the  audacity  to 
sometimes  hint  that  I  am  jealous  of  him,  but  such  a  thing 
is  preposterous.  I  am  the  cousin  of  the  Senor,  who  treats 
me  as  his  equal,  while  he  treats  Garcia  as  his  parasite. 

By  the  way,  I  am  forgetting  this  secretary,  Vinicelo. 
He  is  an  Italian  by  birth,  consequently  dark  of  complexion. 
He  is  the  possessor  of  a  most  pleasing  personality,  and  I 
like  him  in  spite  of  his  short-comings,  and  in  spite  of  his 
insinuations.  It  is  true,  he  is  a  little  too  independent,  and 
it  is  boorish  in  him  to  exasperate  Senor  Suarez  as  he  some- 
times does,  but  he  is  the  jolliest  and  wittiest  one  of  us 
all — we  simply  could  not  get  along  without  him.  And  then, 
he  knows  just  how  far  he  can  go  in  his  pleasantry,  and  does 
not  transcend  the  limit.  Moreover,  he  joins  himself  whole- 
heartedly into  our  merry-makings.  While  his  work  is 
simetimes  neglected,  through  his  weakness  for  champagne, 
we  all  realize  that  a  man  of  his  character  must  have  his 
pleasures,  and  so  long  as  he  does  not  carry  it  too  far  it 
is  unnoticed.  Here,  too,  he  seems  to  realize  just  the  limits 
he  may  approach  with  impunity. 

So  you  will  see  that  altogether  we  were  a  congenial 
little  company.  Our  little  larks  together,  when  the  manager 
happened  to  be  in  good  humor,  were  enjoyed  to  the  utmost 
by  us  all.  Thus,  we  were  not  disposed  to  welcome  a 
stranger  into  our  midst,  especially  a  sad-eyed  young  Ameri- 
can. Senor  Suarez  frowned  fiercely  as  he  contemplated 
the  letter.  But  there  was  the  letter — the  order — and  even 
Senor  Suarez  takes  orders  from  the  Don — and  absolutely 
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nothing  could  be  done.  At  last,  Senor  Suarez  brusquely 
told  the  young  man  to  report  at  the  office  next  morning, 
and  sent  him  away,  After  he  had  gone  the  Senor  gave  vent 
to  his  vexation  in  all  the  swear  words  our  good  old  Spanish 
language  allows.  The  rest  of  us  took  the  cue,  and  vied  with 
each  other  in  our  indignation.  Finally,  the  Senor  announced 
that  he  would  put  in  the  new  man  as  a  sort  of  assistant  to 
me,  especially  as  I  seemed  a  little  over-worked.  At  this 
point,  Vinicelo  started  to  make  a  spiteful  remark  something 
like  that  if  I  had  ever  done  any  real  work  whatever  in  that 
office,  he  had  not  observed  it,  but  a  scowl  from  the  Senor 
cut  him  off  short.  Sometimes  I  could  punch  Vinicelo  in 
the  head.  The  idea  of  casting  reflections  on  my  work.  And 
I  the  cousin  of  the  Senor. 

Next  morning  all  our  eyes  were  glued  upon  the  new- 
comer. He  went  to  work  quietly,  speaking  to  us  just  enough 
to  demonstrate  that  he  spoke  Spanish  with  an  abominable 
accent.  Spanish !  Our  mother  tongue.  A  thousand  times 
softer  than  these  harsh  English  sounds.  For  several  days 
he  paid  no  attention  to  any  of  us,  though  we  did  our  best 
to  draw  him  into  conversation.  His  very  presence  seemed 
to  cast  a  damper  over  the  spirits  of  us  in  the  office.  It  must 
be  owned  that  he  did  his  work  rather  well,  for  which  I  felt 
grateful  to  him,  for  he  lightened  my  burdens,  and  gave  me 
much  more  leisure  time  in  which  to  enjoy  a  friendly  game 
of  cards,  or  to  sip  my  drinks  in  the  cafe  downstairs. 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  Kingsley  did  not  harmonize 
well  with  the  agent.  Suarez.  This  was  no  wonder,  for  I 
have  never  seen  anyone  treated  with  such  utter  indifference 
as  was  Senor  Suarez  by  this  young  upstart.  You  can  im- 
agine our  astonishment  when  we  saw  this  boy — for  he  was 
not  much  more — sit  calmly  by  in  utter  abstraction  when  the 
Senor  abused  him  in  a  torrent  of  passion.  We  had  been 
used  to  seeing  one  another  tremble  before  the  agent,  and 
we  were  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how  anyone  could  treat 
him  with  indifference.    The  Senor  felt  it  too — we  could  see 
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that — and  he  was  determined  to  humble  the  pride  of  this 
American.  Ah.  it  takes  Senor  Suarez  to  make  a  man 
grovel  in  the  dust.    "What  a  fool  this  American  was. 

But  days  and  weeks  passed  by.  Even  in  his  most  tower- 
ing rages  the  agent  could  not  make  young  Kingsley  bat  an 
eye.  The  manager  was  maddened  to  the  bursting  point. 
He  began  to  taunt  young  Kingsley  in  other  matters  besides 
office  work.  A  cynical,  sad,  smile  sometimes  played  on  the 
boy's  lips,  but  he  never  spoke,  never  laughed,  never  com- 
plained— he  moved  about  calmly  and  gently,  ignoring  our 
presence.  This  unusually  exclusive  attitude  did  not  escape 
our  notice. 

"See  the  exclusive  aristocrat,"  said  the  Senor,  "see 
the  American  teaching  the  principles  of  democracy — ah,  he 
is  too  good  to  associate  with  Argentine  gentlemen.,,  A 
burst  of  laughter  greeted  this  sally,  and  induced  the  Senor 
to  try  again. 

Through  it  all  the  young  man  remained  absolutely  im- 
passive, only  his  slightly  scornful  smile,  and  the  haughty 
poise  of  his  head  indicating  that  he  heard.  The  Senor  flew 
into  a  rage — these  fits  of  anger  had  become  frequent  of  late 
— and  called  the  young  man  a  coward,  and  other  names  I 
hesitate  to  translate.  Encouraged  by  the  agent,  we  followed 
his  example. 

Encouraged  by  the  agent  I  say,  the  rest  of  us  followed 
his  example  in  frankly  trying  to  make  the  young  fellow's 
life  miserable.  Since  he  continued  to  remain  impassive,  we 
dubbed  him,  "The  fellow  who  has  no  spirit",  and  we  in- 
creased our  efforts  to  insult  him. 

It  has  always  been  a  wonder  to  me  why  the  fellow  did 
not  leave  the  establishment.  Any  fool  could  have  seen  that 
this  was  what  we  wished,  but  in  spite  of  all  he  stuck 
to  his  position,  and  he  did  not  seem  to  mind  us  any  more 
than  so  many  barking  dogs.  Is  it  any  wonder  we  were 
exasperated  ? 

At  last,  something  had  to  happen.     Our  feelings  were 
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wrought  up  to  such  a  high  tension  that  an  outbreak  had  to 
occur — it  did.  One  day  a  pile  of  mail  remained  to  be 
opened  and  sorted.  The  agent  had  been  in  a  rather  ill 
humor  all  day,  and  he  brusquely  ordered  Coburn  Kingsley 
to  stay  and  finish  it,  while  the  rest  of  us  departed  for  the 
night.  The  Senor  took  us  to  the  theatre,  where  we  sat  in 
the  Don's  box.  Afterwards,  we  entered  the  cafe  underneath 
the  Don's  magnificent  suite  of  offices,  and  forgot  our  vexa- 
tions over  wine  and  champagne.  At  last,  the  festivities 
were  terminated  and  we  left  the  cafe.  As  we  stood  for 
a  moment  outside,  Vinicelo  suddenly  gave  a  start,  and 
pointed  upwards  to  the  English  and  North  American  offices 
of  the  Don.  We  followed  his  look,  and  saw  a  light  burning 
within.  A  light  this  time  of  night !  What  could  it  mean  ? 
Robbers  perhaps.  My  heart  beat  quickly,  and  we  looked 
at  each  other  in  silence.    At  length,  Vinicelo  spoke. 

"Well,  gentlemen,  what  are  we  going  to  do?  Run 
for  the  police  or  go  in  and  investigate  ? 

We  turned  slowly  into  the  entrance  leading  upstairs, 
Vincielo  first.  It  was  generous  in  the  Senor  to  permit 
him  to  lead,  was  it  not?  We  reached  the  top.  The  door 
into  the  main  room  was  ajar.  Something  like  a  sob  came 
from  within.  Vincelo  peered  inside.  He  drew  back  his 
head  and  said  simply. 

"It  is  Kingsley." 

The  Senor  then  thrust  the  Italian  aside  with  a  magnifi- 
cent gesture,  and  strode  into  the  room — it  is  right,  after  all, 
that  the  Senor  should  take  the  lead — all  of  us  following. 

Kingsley  was  seated  at  his  desk,  leaning  forward  intently. 
He  seemed  to  be  holding  something  in  his  hand.  We  went 
forward  and  peered  over  his  shoulder.  He  was  so  absorbed 
he  did  not  look  around — evidently  he  did  not  hear  us.  We 
then  saw  it  was  a  photograph  at  which  he  was  looking — the 
picture  of  a  girl,  a  fair-haired  girl,  with  a  broad  forehead, 
large,  soft  eyes,  delicate  nose  and  mouth,  and  the  bearing 
of  nobility.    Kingsley  gazed  intently  at  the  picture,  oblivious 
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to  all  else.  His  breath  came  heavily,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
shaken  by  strong  emotion.  A  short,  hollow  laugh  came 
from  the  lips  of  the  Senor.  Kingsley  turned  quickly,  and 
looked  into  the  grinning  face  of  Senor  Suarez.  For  some 
moments  the  two  confronted  each  other,  during  a  breath- 
less silence.  The  boy  looked  steadily  into  the  eyes  of  the 
agent  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  Kingsley 's  eyes  were  no 
longer  lustreless. 

Then,  I  do  not  know  what  prompted  him  to  do  it, 
but  the  Senor  deliberately  stretched  forth  his  hand,  snatched 
the  photograph  from  Kingsley 's  grasp,  tore  it  into  bits,  and 
threw  the  pieces  into  the  boy's  face.  In  a  second's  time — 
we  caught  our  breath  it  was  so  quick — the  boy  had  given 
a  roar  like  a  lion,  a  leap  like  a  tiger,  and  was  clinging  to 
the  throat  of  Senor  Suarez.  The  boy's  eyes  were  blazing, 
his  face  was  livid.,  his  lips  hung  apart  and  blood  streamed 
from  the  face  of  the  agent.  The  big  man  reeled,  and  struck 
wildly,  but  blow  after  blow  was  rained  upon  his  face  with 
lightning-like  rapidity — at  last,  at  last,  a  blow  of  the  Senor 
told,  landing  square  upon  the  boy's  forehead,  and  sending 
him  to  the  floor.  The  Senor  drew  back  his  foot  to  kick — but 
too  late,  for  quick  as  thought  the  American  was  up  and  at 
him  again.  The  young  men  clenched,  and  they  spun  round 
and  round,  staggering  about  the  room.  Do  what  he  might 
the  Senor  could  not  shake  off  his  young  assailant.  The 
Senor 's  blood  dropped  on  the  floor,  his  breath  came  in  pants, 
he  was  beginning  to  grow  bewildered,  and  was  striking 
blindly.  Ah,  it  was  horrible!  All  at  once,  Garcia,  the 
book-keeper,  went  over  to  the  wall,  mounted  upon  a  chair, 
took  down  a  gleaming  stiletto,  and  watching  his  chance, 
slipped  it  into  the  hand  of  the  Senor.  The  fingers  of 
Senor  Suarez  closed  about  it  spasmodically.  He  raised  his 
arm ;  he  struck — but  Kingsley  caught  the  blade  in  his  open 
hand.  The  Senor  again  raised  his  arm,  again  he  struck — 
this  time  his  thrust  went  home.  The  boy  sank  to  the  floor 
at  last,  the  stilletto  in  his  breast.     The  Senor  kicked  his 
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fallen  adversary,  before  falling  exhausted  upon  a  chair. 

The  book-keeper  preserved  a  singular  presence  of  mind. 
He  deliberately  summoned  the  police,  and  explained  to  them 
the  brutal  assault  upon  Senor  Suarez.  They  carried  away 
the  American  to  a  hospital,  as  he  appeared  to  be  not  quite 
dead.  The  Senor,  we  carried  carefully  to  his  lodgings  in  a 
carriage,  and  sent  for  a  surgeon  to  dress  his  wounds. 

The  next  morning  I  had  just  ascended  the  steps  of  the 
Senor  ?s  appartments  to  enquire  after  my  cousin's  condition, 
and  had  been  regretfully  told  by  the  physician  in  attendance 
that  it  would  be  some  weeks  before  the  bandages  could  be 
taken  from  his  face,  and  that  he  would  bear  the  marks  of 
his  terrible  experience  through  life,  when  I  encountered 
Vinicelo,  come  for  the  same  purpose.  Vincicelo  greeted 
me,  and  astounded  me  with  a  proposal  that  we  go  over  to 
the  hospital  to  enquire  after  the  American.  After  some 
hesitation,  curiosity  got  the  better  of  me,  and  I  consented. 
We  were  shown  up  to  his  room,  and  saw  him  lying  white 
and  still  upon  his  cot.  I  believe  Vinicelo  was  actually 
glad  when  the  attendant  told  him  Xingsley's  chances  for 
recovery  were  excellent.  The  Italian  walked  over  to  the 
side  of  the  cot,  where  the  blue  eyes  of  the  American  looked 
up  at  him. 

"Sir,"  said  Vinicelo,  "you  are  a  brave  man."  Vinicelo 
always  was  a  weak,  sentimental  sort  of  fellow.  But  the 
cynical,  sad  smile  was  his  only  answer. 

I  did  not  speak  to  Vinicelo  as  we  were  leaving  the  hos- 
pital. The  idea  of  sympathizing  with  the  assailant  of  my 
uncle !  We  strode  along  in  absolute  silence  till  all  at  once 
he  touched  my  arm  gently,  and  drew  several  letters  from 
his  pocket. 

"I  searched  Kingsley's  rooms  this  morning,"  he 
announced  dramatically,  "what  do  you  make  of  this?" 

I  glanced  at  the  letters.  They  were  addressed  to  Coburn 
Kingsley;  they  began,  "My  dear  Coburn";  they  seemed  to 
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be  most  friendly  letters;  they  were  signed — they  were 
signed — Don  Carlos  de  Estuella !  My  head  swam.  What  if 
they  should  be  friends — the  Don  and  the  assailant  of  my  ' 
cousin.  I  devoured  the  contents  of  the  letters — they  were 
friendly  letters;  that  was  all.  I  got  no  information  from 
them.  I  turned  and  left  Vinieelo.  I  felt  in  a  daze,  and  I 
thought  I  heard  the  Italian  laugh. 

And  now  I  await  developments  in  a  fever  of  impatience, 
and  curse  the  day  that  Coburn  Kingsley  marred  the  peace- 
ful current  of  my  life.  But  it  is  a  puzzle  to  me  how  a  mere 
boy  could  attack  a  man  like  Senor  Suarez — especially  a 
fellow  who  had  no  spirit. 


DAYBREAK 

[From  the  Spanish  of  Manuel  del  Palaeio.] 

"What  is  that  harmony  prolonged 
That  from  its  glorious  heights 
To  me  proclaims  the  weariness  of  night 
Has  given  place  to  the  resplendent  dawn? 
Is  it  a  nymph  that,  clothed  in  song. 
Mixes  her  tune  with  golden  rays  of  light. 
Pilling  my  soul  with  grandeur  and  delight, 
Finding  my  heart  the  closest  of  all  homes? 
Are  you  a  goddess  come  from  the  most  high 
Or  are  you  human  laden  heavily  with  love, 
Come  to  lessen  the  troubles  of  a  poet 's  mind — 
Who  art  thou  that  I  may  know? 
Are  you  an  angel  with  hair  so  curly, 
Who  loved  by  the  breezes  and  the  skies, 
To  take  homeward  this  poet  in  disguise, 
Before  me  you  appear  this  early?" 

"My  mother's  done  your  washing  since  last  May. 
And  once  again  I've  come  to  get  the  pay." 

Felix  Llorens. 


A  SONG  OF  THE  ROAD 

Samuel  H.  Lyle,  Jr. 

A  lashing  fringe  of  dripping  hedge 

Along  the  wet  roadway; 
The  night  shuts  in  with  thunder's  din, 

And  lightnings  flame  and  play. 

A  wanderer  over  the  world  am  I, 

With  never  a  tie  to  bind ; 
I  sing  a  song  as  I  swing  along, 

Nor  care  for  storm  or  wind. 

Oh,  what  avails  the  wild  wind's  roar, 
Or  lightning's  flash  and  flare? 

Somewhere,  I  know,  a  light  burns  low, 
And  a  woman  is  waiting  there. 

Somewhere  beyond  the  hills  of  Doubt, 

In  the  Valley  Where  Dreams  Come  True, 

Flowers  are  bright  as  the  starlit  night, 
And  skies  are  clear  and  blue. 

The  Past  is  dead  in  the  dust  of  things, 

The  Present  an  empty  cry; 
We  may  weep  tonight,  but  the  morrow's  light 

Will  bring  a  cloudless  sky. 

Beyond  the  hills  a  light  burns  low, 
And  a  woman  is  waiting  there  > 

A  laugh  for  the  rain,  the  stress  and  the  pain, 
The  morrow,  I  know,  dawns  fair! 
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WILLIAM  VAUGHN  MOODY 

Edgar  W.  Turlington 

The  recent  untimely  passing  of  William  Vaughn  Moody, 
critic,  dramatist,  and  poet  of  ' '  rich  treasures  but  still  fairer 
hope",  recalls  the  time-worn  problem  as  to  how  much  the 
world  really  loses  in  the  premature  death  of  its  men  of 
genius.  No  one,  of  course,  shall  ever  be  able  exactly  to 
estimate  to  what  heights  Keats,  for  instance,  would  have 
risen  if  he  had  been  not  cut  off  in  his  youth.  Yet  we  can- 
not but  speculate,  however  fruitlessly,  upon  the  problem  and 
we  cannot  but  weep  for  "the  unfinished  windows  in  Alad- 
din's tower  that  unfinished  must  remain.,, 

William  Vaughn  Moody  was  born  in  a  small  Indiana 
town  in  1869.  He  graduated  in  1893  at  Harvard.  He 
remained  in  Cambridge  as  an  instructor  in  English  until 
he  was  called  to  a  similar  position  in  the  University  of 
Chicago.  His  connection  with  the  latter  University  lasted 
until  1907.  About  a  year  ago  he  fell  a  prey  to  a  disease 
which  ended,  after  a  vain  search  in  quest  of  health,  in 
his  death  a  month  ago  in  Colorado.  It  was  during  only 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  that  he  did  his  creative  work  in 
literature,  but  during  this  short  period  he  produced  several 
things  which  practically  all  critics  agree  in  placing  among 
the  best  productions  in  ail  literature. 

Of  Mr.  Moody's  work  as  a  critic  it  is  needless  to  say 
a  great  deal.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  successfully  edited 
several  of  the  Lake  Series  of  English  Classics  and  that  his 
essay  on  Milton  in  his  introduction  to  the  Cambridge  edi- 
tion of  Milton's  works  shows  rare  insight  and  critical 
ability. 

Of  his  work  as  dramatist  more  should  be  said.  In  the 
drama  he  first  shows  his  creative  ability.     He  has  four 
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dramas,  two  in  verse  and  two  in  prose.  The  verse  dramas. 
The  Masque  of  Judgment  and  The  Fire-Bringer,  are 
highly  colored,  highly  imaginative  treatments  of  mythologi- 
cal themes.  They  employ  angels  and  voices,  in  capital 
letters,  and  all  the  superhuman  mechanism  of  the  classical 
drama  to  convey  an  essentially  democratic  message.  "The 
wonder  of  these  poems,"  says  the  Dial  of  November  1st. 
"is  that  with  a  mythological  or  fantastic  framework,  and 
with  a  beauty  of  expression  now  wistful  and  now  sublime, 
challenging  comparison  with  the  measures  of  Milton  and 
Shelley,  they  are  neither  imitative  studies  nor  antiquarian 
revivals,  but  are  fairly  throbbing  with  the  vital  issues  of 
the  modern  consciousness. ' '  The  two  verse  dramas  that  we 
have  are  but  two  members  of  a  trilogy  of  human  destiny 
which  Mr.  Moody  intended  to  complete.  It  is  a  distinctive 
loss  to  the  literary  world  that  he  was  not  spared  to  com- 
plete the  trilogy. 

Of  Moody's  other  two  dramas,  the  more  important  is 
The  Great  Divide.  The  only  work  of  his  that  has  at- 
tained any  very  wide  popularity  is,  indeed,  this  prose  drama 
of  Western  life,  vigorous  and  realistic.  In  the  drama,  Ruth 
Jordan,  a  romantic  young  girl  left  for  one  night  alone  in 
her  brother's  cabin,  wakes  to  find  herself  in  the  power  of 
three  drunken  desperadoes.  She  promises  to  "make  it 
up  to"  the  least  villainous  of  them,  on  condition  that  he 
will  save  her  from  the  other  two.  He  accepts  the  proposi- 
tion and  fulfills  the  condition.  By  a  marvelous  and  (some 
say)  unpsychological  change  in  the  ruffian's  character,  he 
becomes  finally  worthy  of  her,  and  she  at  last  cries  with 
shining  eyes,  "You  have  taken  the  good  of  our  life  and 
grown  strong.  I  have,  taken  the  evil  and  grown  weak, 
weak  unto  death.    Teach  me  to  live  as  you  do. ' ' 

The  Faith  Healer  is  of  a  very  different  character 
from  The  Great  Divide.  Showing  somewhat  of  the 
same  dramatic  power,  "it  deals",  as  The  Nation  of  Febru- 
ary 18th,  1909.  says,  with  spiritual  and  pathological  phenoiEh 
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ena  associated  with  the  newest  creeds  as  well  as  the  oldest 
faiths.  It  is  a  serious  and  deep  study  of  the  modern 
movement  of  Christian  Science,  in  which  there  is,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Moody,  a  kernel  of  truth. 

Noteworthy  as  were  his  works  in  the  drama,  it  is  still 
upon  his  short  poems  that  Moody's  fame  will  most  largely 
rest.  In  these  we  find  him  at  his  best.  In  these  we  get 
the  real  Moody,  unbosoming  his  soul  to  us,  and  in  that  soul 
we  see  much  that  is  high  and  much  that  is  holy  and  much 
that  is  beautiful. 

In  his  volume  of  Poems,  he  gives  first  place  to  Glou- 
cester Moors.  We  are  disposed  to  agree  with  him  in  placing 
it  here.  In  this  poem  we  have  melody,  a  wealth  of  descrip- 
tion and  imagination,  and  a  true  poet's  self -questioning, 
that  make  it  a  truly  great  poem.  The  first  three  stanzas 
are  a  true,  if  highly  colored,  picture  of  the  scene  on  Glou- 
cester Moors,  and  as  to  melody  and  imaginative  quality, 
note  the  following  in  which  the  earth  is  viewed  as  a  ship 
sailing  onward  to  some  port: 

'  •  These  summer  clouds  she  sets  for  sail, 
The  sun  is  her  masthead  light, 
She  tows  the  moon  like  a  pinnace  frail 
Where  her  phosphor  wake  churns  bright. 
Now  hid,  now  looming  clear, 
On  the  face  of  the  dangerous  blue 
The  star  fleets  tack  and  wheel  and  veer, 
But  on,  but  on  does  the  old  earth  steer 
As  if  her  port  she  knew. ' ' 

Here  indeed  you  get  some  hint  of  that  self-question- 
ing which  we  mentioned;  this  is  developed  at  greater 
length  later  in  the  poem,  where  the  poet  reproaches  himself 
for  not  sharing  the  hardships  of  the  "crew": 

' '  Who  has  given  to  me  this  sweet, 
And  given  my  brother  dust  to  eat  ? 
And  when  will  his  wage  come  in?" 
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The  Ode  in  Time  of  Hesitation  has  been  much  praised. 
It  does  indeed  bear  a  strong  message,  but  we  are  disposed 
to  prefer  the  lines  On  a  Soldier  Fallen  in  the  Philippines, 
because  in  them  is  the  same  message  in  less  space  and  with 
greater  farce,  in  both  poems  the  message  is  a  rebuke  to  the 
nation  which  appeared  to  Moody  to  be  entirely  forsaking 
the  landmarks  of  its  founders  for  sake  of  false  gods  and 
illegitimate  possessions.  In  the  Ode  he  asks  sorrowfully 
and  reproachfully: 

' '  Are  we  the  eagle  nation  Milton  saw 
Mewing  its  mighty  youth  ? ' ' 

And  again  in  the  later  poem  he  says  of  the  fallen  soldier : 

''Let  him  never  dream  that  his  bullet's  scream 
Went  wide  of  its  island  mark, 
Home  to  the  heart  of  his  darling  land 

W  here  she  stumbled  and  sinned  in  the  dark. ' ' 

We  hope  that  we  are  not  too  sanguine  in  saying  that  to 
us  the  latter  poem,  on  a  soldier  fallen  in  the  Phillipines, 
is  one  of  the  few  best  poems  in  some  hundred  years. 

The  Brute  is  remarkable  as  illustrating  another  of 
Moody's  messages  to  the  people  of  his  nation.  Moody  had 
the  poet 's  scorn  of  mere  ' '  material  immensities ' ',  and  while 
realizing  that  the  Brute,  Progress,  will  eventually  work 
out  good  he  cannot  refrain  from  a  shudder  when  he  notes 
that 

"There  is  thunder  in  his  stride,  nothing  ancient  can  abide, 
When  he  hales  the  hills  together  and  bridles  up  the  tide." 

We  note  here,  too,  the  same  melody  or  "swing"  which 
we  have  remarked  before,  and  also  a  heartiness  of  poetic 
conception  that  is  characteristic  of  Moody. 

We  hasten  on  past  Menageries,  with  its  quaint  humor 
and  quainter  seriousness,  past  Harmonics,  a  sonnet  of  merit, 
past  Faded  Pictures,  "with  taste  that  lingers,"  and  come 
now  to  The  Daguerrotype.    Here  we  see  much  of  the  poet's 
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own  life,  errant  as  it  often  was,  yet  sound  at  the  core  and 
returning  ever  to  his  sainted  and  revered  mother's  knee. 
"This,  then,  is  she — 
My  mother  as  she  looked  at  seventeen, 
When  she  first  met  my  father.  Young  incredibly, 
Younger  than  spring,  without  the  faintest  trace 
Of  disappointment,  weariness  or  tean 
Upon  the  child-like  earnestness  and  grace 
Of  the  waiting  face." 
Here  we  see  a  depth  of  true  feeling,  a  beauty  of  dic- 
tion, and  a  handling  of  metre  and  rhythm  that  entitle  our 
author  to  a  place  in  any  poet's  corner,  Old  World  or  New. 
In  the  work  of  Mr.  Moody  there  is  evident  a  progression. 
In  his  first  production  the  reviews  with  lavish  praise  saw 
' '  rich  treasure  but  still  fairer  hope, ' ' .  and  in  succeeding 
poductions  come  installments  of  the  fruition  of  the  early 
hope.    When  Mr.  Moody  died  he  was  "just  ready  really  to 
write".    What  he  has  left  us  is  good.    Yet  we  feel  somehow 
that  there  was  something  more  in  his  soul  to  say  to  us,  that 
his  message  was  not  quite  complete. 


THE  PAYNE-ALDRICH  TARIFF  BILL 

Banks  Holt  Mebane 

Aeroplanes  are  soaring  high, 

Buy  why  in  all  creation, 
Should  cost  of  living  come  to  try 

Its  hand  at  aviation  ? 
A  bill's  the  cause  you  understand, 

Briefly,  without  a  hitch, 
The  Bill's  "Tarific",  "Payneful",  and 

In  favor  of  "Al(d)riciu" 
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To  be  successful  a  college  magazine,  like  any  other 
publication,  must  carry  material  that  appeals  to  its  readers. 
There  is  much  interest  in  a  college  publication,  of  course, 
because  it  is  a  community  production,  but  if  it  has  any  per- 
manent value  it  must  be  because  it  contains  material  such 
as  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere.  It  follows  then  that  the 
purpose  of  a  college  magazine  is  not  to  be  an  imitation  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  or  any  of  the  other  popular 
magazines,  but  the  most  valuable  functions  of  a  college 
magazine  are  to  "mirror  college  life ? ?  and  to  foster  litera- 
ture dealing  with  the  institution,  its  life  and  its  history, 
and  also  literature  relating  to  the  life  and  history  of  the 
state  in  which  the  institution  is  located.  This  brings  us 
to  what  we  desire  to  make  the  magazine  and  what  we  want 
the  men  in  the  University  to  do  for  the  magazine. 

It  is  not  always  that  the  name  of  a  publication  indicates 
its  nature ;  but  the  name  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Magazine  does  indicate  what  we  should  at  least  like  for 
it  to  be.  We  want  it  to  be  a  University  magazine  and  a 
North  Carolina  magazine.  The  contributors  to  it  should 
be  University  men  and  the  contributions  contained  in  it 
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should  be  largely  on  subjects  relating  to  the  University  and 
to  North  Carolina.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  go  to  New 
Jersey  or  California  to  find  problems  to  discuss,  nor  are 
the  Fifth  Avenue  society  man  and  the  western  cowboy 
with  his  chaps  and  sombrero,  picturesque  though  they  may 
be,  the  only  persons  who  can  play  the  leading  role  in  a  short 
story.  Then  let  us  not  be  forced  by  the  popular  magazines 
to  take  their  straw  and  mortar  and  make  brick  in  conven- 
tional moulds.  The  varied  life  in  our  own  state  during  this 
period  of  development  furnishes  abundant  fascinating 
material  for  literature.  Some  of  us  have  seen  the  free  and 
generous  life  of  the  mountains,  where  the  language  used 
has  a  curious  and  charming  survival  of  sixteenth  century 
diction;  others  have  lived  on  the  coast  and  have  seen  the 
fisherman's  way  of  living,  and  the  factory  whistle  is  not 
an  unfamiliar  sound  to  any  of  us,  nor  is  the  long  line  of 
good-humored  laborers,  with  dinner  pails,  marching  out 
from  the  cotton  mill  in  the  evening  an  unfamiliar  sight. 
Is  there  no  heroism  or  romance  in  their  lives?  Let  us  see 
if  we  cannot  get  something  of  these  things  in  our  writings. 


In  the  October  number  of  the  University  Magazine  for 
the  year  1886  we  find  the  enlightening  statement  that  "haz- 
ing is  now  a  thing  of  the  past."  The  voice  of  the  past  is 
always  interesting  and  in  this  case  it  is  particularly  so 
because  it  assures  us  that  every  class  historian  since  then, 
who  claims  for  his  class  the  honor  of  having  abolished  haz- 
ing, has  been  deluded, — for  his  class  had  no  problem  of  haz- 
ing to  deal  with.  Our  delight  was  unbounded  when  we 
learned  that  all  hazing  ceased  in  the  year  1886,  and  we 
were  considering  the  effect  the  joyful  news  would  have  on 
the  Council,  when  our  eye  glanced  a  local  in  the  November 
issue,  which  told  how  a  freshman  speedily  left  college, 
apparently  taking  no  thought  for  the  morrow:  wherewithal 
he  should  be  clothed  or  how  he  should  be  fed,  for  he  had 
found  that  "sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.' ' 

All  this  merely  reminds  us  that  a  turtle  dies  hard.    We 
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do  not  see  in  it,  however,  any  cause  for  discouragement  in 

our  efforts  to  suppress  hazing  nor  any  reason  why  we  should 
relax  in  that  vigilance  which  is  the  price  of  universal 
freedom  in  college  life  as  well  as  in  a  state.  Hazing  is  an 
old  custom  and  it  takes  a  custom  a  long  time  to  die  out. 
But  we  can  see  a  noticeable  extension,  since  we  have  been 
in  college,  in  the  privileges  granted  new  men,  and  we  believe 
that  a  long  step  has  been  taken  this  year  towards  abolish- 
ing the  custom.  As  a  general  rule  the  sophomores  each  year, 
after  they  have  amused  themselves  sufficiently,  pass  resolu- 
tions condemning  hazing,  but  this  year  there  has  been 
more  than  that  done;  the  freshman  class  has  unanimously 
voted  not  to  engage  in  hazing  next  year.  This,  with  the 
continued  growth  of  sentiment  against  hazing,  ought  pretty 
effectually  to  rid  us  of  the  custom. 

We  should  like  to  suggest,  however,  that  the  class  of 
1911  does  not  claim  the  honor  of  having  made  hazing  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

Personally  we  are  opposed  to  apologies,  but  officially  we 
feel  that  our  readers  are  due  an  explanation  for  the  late  ap- 
pearance of  the  present  number  of  The  Magazine.  The 
copy  for  the  November  Magazine  was  furnished  the  printers 
the  first  week  in  November.  It  remained  untouched  in  the 
shop  for  two  weeks.  Then  the  manager  of  the  Press  in- 
formed us  that  he  would  have  to  send  it  away  to  be  set  by 
linotype.  We  worked-over  the  copy  and  sent  it.  And  so 
wonderful  are  the  advantages  of  modern  type-setting  ma- 
chines that  we  received  a  proof  in  three  weeks ;  ten  days 
more  and  we  received  the  metal  to  be  printed;  and  now  after 
having  visited  the  shop  several  times  daily  for  a  week,  we 
have  The  Magazine  published.  Such  are  the  vicissitudes 
through  which  The  Magagine  had  to  pass  in  order  to  attain 
the  distinction  of  being  second  class  mail  matter.  This, 
then,  is  our  explanation  for  the  extreme  late  appearance  of 
the  November  Magazine, 


THINGS  TALKED  ABOUT 

AS  TO  PROMISCUOUS  VISITING 

There  is  nothing  which  is  more  abominable  than  the 
tendency  to  constant  "knocking",  but,  whether  it  be  true, 
as  Carlyle  says,  that  "The  beginning  of  inquiry  is  disease", 
certain  it  is  that  the  extent  to  which  some  kinds  of  inquiry 
are  carried  on  here  borders  dangerously  near  on  mortality. 

Last  night  I  sat  down  at  7 :30  to  a  pile  of  work.  More 
than  that,  I,  being  in  a  presumptous  mood,  actually  tried 
to  work  in  my  own  room.  At  7  :35,  a  football  enthusiast, 
who  still  enthuses  despite,  etc.,  rushed  into  my  room  to 
communicate  the  reasons  for  the  past  season's  nightmare, 
and  to  tell  me  just  how  we  were  going  to  "get  together" 
and  beat  Virginia  Thanksgiving.  I  outwardly  swore  and 
inwardly  swore  for  an  hour  or  so,  when  finally  he  came  to 
his  climax  by  exclaiming :  ' '  Now,  don 't  you  see  how  it  is ! 
and  don't  you  believe  that  we  will  win?"  I  told  him  that 
I  did,  and  settled  down  to  that  pile  again.  He  took  the 
hint  (wonderful  to  relate)  and  departed — 9 :15. 

As  he  walked  out  at  the  door,  my  friend,  the  fruit- 
vender,  stuck  his  head  inside  for  the  second  time  that 
night,  and  asked  if  I  didn't  want  to  buy  a  whole  lot  of 
stuff.  I  told  him  that  I  didn't,  that  I  was  busy  on  some 
Deutsch  Number  One,  and  that  therefore  moments  were 
worth  something  about  then.  But  he  was  a  freshman,  and 
had  never  known  the  suggestiveness  of  a  Kaiser  Rot  Bard 
(Get  this  please)  ;  consequently  he  ambled  in  and  sat  down. 
He  wanted  to  know  if  I  didn't  think  the  freshman  team 
was  the  most  remarkable  aggregation  that  ever  booted  the 
pigskin.    And  I  told  him  that  I  did.    He  left  at  9 :31. 

I  was  just  now  down  to  Liber  Freund,  when  behold, 
he  hove  on  the  arena!     (I  think  things  heave  on  arenas). 
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The  "dear  friend",  (for  I  know  that  much  German,  any 
way)  wanted  simply  to  chew  the  rag.  He  enquired  if  I 
recollected  our  sporting  stunt  of  last  summer,  if  I  liked 
the  color  of  his  new  suit,  if  I  didn't  think  the  weather 
clearly  indicated  the  coming  of  winter,  if — and  so  on  out 
to  infinity.  I  told  him  yes,  certainly,  exactly,  and  every- 
thing else  which  I  thought  would  calm  his  curiosity.  And 
at  11 :28  he  left.  It  was  all  over  for  the  night  with  me. 
I  had  read  three  lines  of  German,  and  answered  three 
thousand  questions.  I  went  to  bed;  or,  to  take  a  short 
deutschly ,  ' '  ich  ging  zu  Bett. ' ' 

This  morning  at  5 :30  I  arose  from  the  clutches  of  Mor- 
pheus and  studied  till  8  :30.  I  have  been  on  class  all  day 
without  breakfast ;  but  what  of  that  ?  Knocker !  Bonehead ! 
Tightwad!  don't  you  know  that  I  had  visitors  last  night? 
Be  ashamed  of  yourself.  — Anon. 


PATRICK    HENRY    TAKING    A   BATH 

There  is  no  way  of  judging  the  future  but  by  the  past, 
and,  judging  by  the  past,  I  wish  to  know  what  there  has 
been  in  the  conduct  of  the  students  to  justify  the  faculty 
in  allowing  our  bathing  facilities  to  decline  to  the  absolute 
zero?  Have  we  shown  ourselves  so  immune  to  dust,  ulcers 
and  itches,  that  we  need  no  baths,  or  so  hot  and  impetuous 
that  all  warm  water  must  be  withdrawn  and  icy  streams 
alone  called  in  to  freeze  us  into  statues?  What  means  this 
denial  of  tepid  waters,  and  this  eternal  continuation  of 
artic  showers,  if  its  purpose  be  not  to  scare  us  from  the 
bath  tub  or  chill  us  into  old  men?  Can  you  assign  any 
other  motives  for  it?  Has  the  faculty  any  enemy  in  the 
bathroom  to  call  for  this  accumulation  of  frigid  waters? 
NO,  fellow  students,  it  has  none!  They  are  meant  for  us, 
and  how  shall  we  endure  them  ?  Shall  we  try  shouts,  yells 
and  execrations?  Have  we  anything  new  to  offer  in  that 
line?    Nothing.     We  have  already,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
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sion,  exhausted  our  vocabulary  of  obstreperous  impreca- 
tions. If  we  wish  to  enjoy  the  absence  of  dirt,  sores  and 
itches — if  we  mean  to  preserve  inviolate  the  inestimable 
privilege  of  taking  a  bath,  we  must  fight!  An  appeal  to 
arms  is  all  that  is  left  us. 

They  tell  us,  gentlemen,  that  we  are  weak,  unable  to 
cope  with  so  formidable  an  adversary.  But  when  shall 
we  be  stronger?  Will  it  be  when  our  skins  are  frozen  into 
scales  or  chemically  compounded  with  dirt  and  ulcers, 
and  when  we  have  exhausted  ourselves  in  the  scuffle  for 
a  bathing  stall  ?  The  battle,  gentlemen,  is  not  to  the  strong 
alone;  it  is  to  the  vigilant,  the  clean,  the  healthy,  the  im- 
petuous, the  brave. 

Besides,  sirs,  there  is  no  election.  Our  chains  are  forged. 
The  war  is  actually  begun.  Gentlemen  may  cry  warm 
water,  warm  water,  but  there  is  no  warm  water.  The  next 
shower  that  pours  over  us  will  bring  with  it  the  chills  of 
the  polar  seas.  Why  stand  we  here  idle  ?  Is  life  so  dear  or 
peace  so  sweet  as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  chills  and 
dirty  skins?  I  know  not  what  course  others  may  take,  but 
as  for  me,  give  me  a  bath,  a  warm  bath,  or  give  me  a 
bottle  of  chill  tonic. 


FIVE  MINUTES  FOB  DINNER, 


How  long  shall  our  petitions  and  supplications  be 
spurned  and  ignored  in  silent  contempt?  It  is  our  special 
prerogative  to  growl  and  " knock' '  but  the  door  to  the 
things  we  desire  is  seldom  opened  unto  us.  Last  year  our 
able  predecessors  pled  in  vain  for  the  privilege  of  with- 
drawing from  classes  five  minutes  before  dinner.  We  are 
now  echoing  and  prolonging  that  appeal.  If  we  plead  in 
vain,  let  it  be  thus;  for  it  is  better  to  have  plead  and  lost 
than  never  to  have  plead  at  all. 

Five  minutes  from  the  whole  routine  of  daily  duties 
are  all  that  we  ask,  and  we  ask  these  in  order  to  get  what 
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is  coming  to  us  in  the  grub  line,  and  incidentally,  to  pro- 
long our  lives.  Some  of  us  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
our  boarding  places  situated  nearly  half  a  mile  from  the 
lecture  room.  If  we  are  on  class  when  the  dinner  bell  rings 
at  1 :30,  the  inevitable  consequence  is  that  some  of  our 
more  fortunate  companions  of  the  midday  symposium  are 
going  to  get  ahead  of  us,  and  arrogate  to  their  stomachs 
some  of  the  delicacies  which  rightfully  and  by  purchase 
belong  to  us.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  for  elbow  neighbors 
at  the  table  to  refrain  from  gobbling  up  our  solitary  and 
unclaimed  dessert,  and  some  of  our  more  solid  foundation 
food  in  the  bargain.  Hence  it  is  that  we  fail  to  get  all 
that  is  coming  to  us.  But  we  fight  against  this  stomachal 
injustice ;  we  rush  from  our  class  at  1 :30,  hurl  our  books 
down  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  room,  and 
rush  off  for  our  grub  at  a  race  horse  clip.  Panting  and 
blinded  "as  to  the  eyes"  with  sweat,  we  finally  reach  what 
grub  is  left  us,  and  draw  it  in  by  the  very  violence  of  our 
inspiration.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  may  live  to 
send  our  posterity  to  U.  N.  C,  but — welladay,  we  have 
our  doubts  about  it. 

Give  us  five  minutes  of  grace  before  dinner. 

J.  M.  Shields. 


HAZING  ON  THE  DECLINE 

A  wonderful  condition  of  affairs  this,  and  one  which 
only  upper  classmen  can  appreciate:  I  mean  this  peace 
and  quiet  that  reign  over  the  campus  day  and  night. 
Juniors  and  seniors  cannot  but  notice  such  an  unusual 
condition  and  make  comments  thereon.  Others  notice  it, 
too,  and  talk  about  it,  but  we  are  not  enthused  over  their 
opinions  now  and  relegate  them  to  the  back  ground.  We 
merely  have  the  time  and  inclination  to  set  forth  what  we 
think  and  say. 

Yes,  affairs  have  certainly  taken  a  wonderful  turn. 
It  is  now  the  rarest  of  rare  things  to  hear  pistol  shots. 
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"dinky"  yells,  songs,  and  whistlings  generously  gotten 
up  and  delivered  by  the  sophomores  for  the  sole  benefit 
and  diversion  of  reluctant  freshmen.  Blacking  crowds  no 
longer  sneak  around  furtively  in  the  wee  small  hours  of 
stormy  nights  and  perpetrate  deeds  which  are  an  abomina- 
tion and  disgrace  to  any  institution  in  this  enlightened  age. 
The  sophomores  and  freshmen  have  actually  played  a  foot- 
ball game  in  the  most  amiable  spirit  imaginable.  No  yells 
and  hissings  were  heard  on  the  sidelines.  Indeed,  it  was 
the  quietest  game  of  the  season.  And,  wonder  of  wonders, 
the  dejected  sophomores  did  not  stoop  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  victorious  freshmen  by  the  blacking  process  or  by 
any  means  whatever. 

A  few  upper  classmen,  pugnaciously  inclined  and  a 
century  behind  in  manners,  talk  about  this  new  spirit  of 
the  sophomores  in  sneering  tones,  and  bewail  the  "good 
old  times"  when  every  freshman  who  showed  his  color  in 
the  least  was  straightway  blacked  and  taught  his  normal 
position.  But  the  vast  majority  of  the  older  fellows  see 
in  these  new  signs  a  great  day  for  this  institution,  and  only 
regret  that  they  themselves  did  not  inaugurate  this  active 
spirit  of  peace  and  brotherhood  between  the  two  lower 
classes.  We  envy  you  for  your  example,  Sophomores. 
Rest  assured  that  future  classes  will  remember  you  with 
pleasure  and  pride,  and  that  you  yourselves  will  some 
day  look  back  on  your  college  career  with  the  same  noble 
feeling. 


TWO  SYSTEMS  OF   GRADING  A  LANGUAGE   COURSE 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  professor  may  grade  a 
language  course.  One  is  the  exact  method  of  grading  each 
recitation  of  the  student  and  averaging  up  the  marks  at 
the  end  of  the  term,  while,  in  the  other  case,  the  professor 
keeps  no  exact  record,  but  simply  sizes  up  his  man  at  the 
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end  of  the  term  according  to  his  general  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

To  illustrate  with  specific  instances,  I  last  year  studied 
Gre-k  under  an  instructor  of  the  first  type.  Each  time  I 
was  (-filled  upon  to  translate,  the  professor  hovered  over  me, 
grade  book  in  hand,  analyzing  every  sentence  I  spoke,  cal- 
calcu  -^  with  awful  accuracy  the  per  cent  to  be  taken 
off  for  a  word  missed  or  a  construction  wrongly  explained. 
It  w.°s  a  terrible  moment  to  hear  one's  nama  ended  by  this 
professor,  feeling  that  one  was  to  be  immediately  put 
through  a  gruelling  trial,  and  assigned  to  just  that  place 
in  the  ranking  of  the  class  to  which  his  record  in  the  test 
had  entitled  him,  much  as  the  time  of  a  runner  in  a  track 
meet  is  recorded  in  so  many  minutes  and  seconds.  While 
unused  to  such  a  system,  or  rather  science,  of  grading,  I 
liked  Greek,  and  studied  it  for  the  sake  of  my  love  for  the 
study.  It  had  never  occurred  to  me  to  study  anything  for 
the  sake  of  making  a  brilliant  recitation.  Our  examina- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  term  I  found  rather  easy,  and  I 
did  not  worry  for  an  instant  over  what  my  mark  would 
be.  "What  was  my  astonishment,  therefore,  when  I  found 
the  grade  of  "5"  placed  against  my  name!  Bewildered 
and  indignant  I  encountered  the  professor  and,  I  fear 
somewhat  brusquely,  demanded  an  explanation.  He  suavely 
replied  that  I  had  passed  a  fairly  good  examination,  that 
he  should  have  liked  to  give  me  a  good  mark,  but — and 
he  solemnly  turned  to  his  roll  book,  and  showed  me  some 
zeroes  placed  to  my  credit.  The  zeroes,  he  explained, 
were  for  days  that  I  had  come  unprepared,  and  he  dismissed 
the  matter  with  the  laconic  remark  that  a  zero  always 
plays  havoc  with  a  man's  term  standing. 

I  had  another  language  course  that  year,  namely, 
French.  In  French,  my  instructor  kept  no  records  that 
I  know  of — certainly  none  of  every  recitation.  At  the  end 
of  the  term  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  "1"  against  my 
name.     Now,  while  I  would  not  affirm  that  my  work  in 
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Greek  was  fully  as  good  as  my  work  in  French,  I  am  sure 
that  the  difference  was  not  that  between  a  " 5 "  and  a  ul". 
I  am  also  certain  that  I  was  not  "blinded"  less  often  on  the 
one  than  on  the  other.  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  difference  was  at  least  partly  in  the  system  of  grading. 
I  remember  asking  my  French  professor  why  he  did  not 
grade  us  on  each  recitation.  "Why,"  was  his  reply,  "I 
couldn't  do  it.  It  is  much  easier  and  fairer  simply  to 
judge  between  the  excellent  student,  the  very  good  student, 
the  good  student,  and  the  passable  student." 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  always  ready  to  trust  to  the 
candid  judgment  of  my  professor  in  regard  to  my  knowl- 
edge of  his  subject  rather  than  to  any  hide-bound  system 
of  grading.  There  are  very,  very  few  students  who  do  not 
occasionally  let  one  lesson  slip  by  unprepared. 


CAROLINA    SPIRIT 


As  Carolina  students  we  take  pride  in  our  "Carolina 
Spirit".  We  stick  up  signs  in  all  sorts  of  conspicuous 
places  with  "We  Point  With  Pride"  inscribed  thereon. 
We  hold  up  before  ourselves  for  worship  a  beautiful  god- 
dess, clad  in  the  shining  raiment  of  goodness  and  beauty, 
but  a  goddess  too  like  those  of  ancient  Rome,  a  goddess  of 
empty  virtue. 

For  when  we  come  to  enquire  as  to  what  constitutes 
this  thing  of  "Carolina  Spirit"  we  find  that  it  is  chiefly  a 
beautiful  tradition  handed  down  by  our  predecessors  for 
generations.  We  find  that  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  spirit  of 
honor,  of  fighting  to  the  last,  and  of  supporting  all  things 
Carolinian — a  truly  beautiful  myth.  We  are  exhorted  for 
the  sake  of  the  thing  itself. 

Now  this  is  a  false  standard,  for  above  all  things  else  we 
need  to  do  things  for  the  sake  of  the  things  themselves,  we 
need  to  quit  preaching  about  our  "Carolina  Spirit"  and  at 
the  same  time  get  rid  of  a  little  pride  in  that  spirit.    Then 
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when  we  have  got  rid  of  a  little  of  our  pride  we  shall  be 
in  a  position  to  see  some  of  the  motes  and  beams  lying 
around,  and  can  set  about  getting  rid  of  some  of  them. 

Geo.  L.  Carrington. 


A  distinguished  jurist  made  the  remark  a  short  time 
ago  that  the  University  it  not  in  touch  with  the  people.  We 
had  just  as  well  face  the  truth  and  plead  guilty  to  the 
indictment,  and,  as  the  men  we  are  supposed  to  be,  endeavor 
to  remedy  the  evil  that  is  retarding  the  growth  of  the  institu- 
tion that  so  many  of  us  love.  If  our  own  loyalty  will  not 
prompt  us  to  action,  let  us  do  it  in  memory  of  those  patri- 
archs who  gave  their  lives  to  its  service.  Men  whose  memory 
we  revere,  because  they  labored  not  for  their  own  glory,  but 
for  the  glory  of  the  University. 

The  students  are  representative  of  this  great  common- 
wealth, and  the  fault  cannot  be  laid  at  their  door.  It  is 
the  faculty,  the  great  motor  force  of  the  University,  that 
are  not  in  touch  with  the  people.  Putting  on  a  dress  suit 
and  attending  a  banquet  in  New  York  City  does  not  bene- 
fit the  University.  The  people  of  North  Carolina  as  a  class 
do  not  see  where  they  have  electrified  the  country  by  some 
astounding  discovery  in  the  sciences. 

There  are  about  two  and  a  half  millions  of  people  in 
North  Carolina.  Go  out  into  the  rural  districts,  far  away 
from  the  sound  of  the  spindle  and  the  noise  of  busy  streets, 
and  point  those  people  to  the  real  life.  They  pay  the  taxes 
to  support  the  University,  and  we  grumble  at  their  niggard- 
liness from  our  pedestal  above  them. 

Learn  to  ride  behind  the  "hard  tail"  over  rocky  hills 
and  sandy  roads  enroute  to  some  country  school.  You  will 
enjoy  the  novelty.  Tell  the  people  of  their  University,  and 
ask  the  farmer's  boy  to  go  there,  where  manhood  counts 
most;  where  men  asks  what  he  is,  not  what  his  father  was. 
Awaken  dreams  of  noble  service  to  his  state  and  people 
within  his  strong  breast. 


EXCHANGES 


TWO  LIVES. 

(From  Minnesota  Magazine  for  October). 

There  was  once  a  man;  his  childhood  was  spent  in  a  quiet 
valley  but  his  earliest  memories  were  of  the  hills  which  rose 
precipitious,  vast,  snow-white  against  the  blue  sky.  He 
knew  the  secret  language  of  the  brook  which  murmured  by 
his  home;  he  could  distinguish  each  bird  which  broke  the 
ethereal  silence  with  its  melodies.  But  while  he  played 
about  in  every  green  meadow,  his  eyes  were  always  seeking 
the  hills;  his  thoughts  were  always  searching  the  distant 
heights  which  seemed  to  possess  a  something  which  lured 
him  on  as  if  it  were  his.  Gradually  he  lengthened  his 
journeys  of  discovery  and  when  boyhood  came,  it  was  his 
delight  to  climb  the  solitary  hills  and  gaze  with  wonder 
down  upon  the  quiet  valley  below.  Yet  he  always  longed  to 
mount  higher  to  the  unknown  heights  beyond. 

The  years  rolled  on;  his  journeys  grew  bolder  and  longer; 
he  became  intimate  with  all  the  secrets  of  the  mountain. 
Then  the  boy  became  a  youth;  the  glory  of  life  burst  upon 
him  and  his  heart  longed  for  the  splendor  of  the  heights. 
At  last  he  was  his  own  master;  all  the  world  lay  before  him. 
With  haste  he  started  on  the  rocky  path,  leaving  behind  the 
valley  of  his  boyhood  where  his  friends  toiled  and  suffered 
and  died,  and  he  grew  proud  with  the  consciousness  of  a 
greater  fortune  and  a  nobler  fate.  With  the  lightheartedness 
of  youth  he  started  his  ascent.  Day  after  day  he  climbed; 
new  wonders  appeared  and  new  dangers,  but  his  heart  beat 
strong  with  exultant  strength.  The  radiant  sky,  the  broad- 
ening vision,  the  joy  in  the  freedom  from  petty  labors  and 
duties  urged  the  man  on  with  a  consciousness  of  immortality. 

So  he  climbed  and  grew  in  strength,   power  and   vision, 
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He  was  filled  with  the  wonders  of  higher  regions  of  knowl- 
edge yet  to  be  reached. 

At  last  there  came  a  day  when,  as  he  halted  to  catch  a 
last  glimpse  of  the  distant  valley,  a  faint  cry  fell  upon  the 
ears  of  the  climber  which  awakened  memories  of  his  youth. 
As  he  listened  the  call  became  audible,  and  he  knew  he 
heard  the  cry  of  his  own  people,  his  own  fellowmen  in  their 
sorrows,  miseries,  and  trials.  The  sound  grew  louder— an 
infinite  sadness  fell  upon  the  man's  heart.  Above  him  were 
freedom,  knowledge,  and  the  joy  of  the  unfettered  mind ; 
below  him  were  care,  sorrow,  and  trouble;  on  the  summit 
the  solitude  of  free  intellectual  growth,  in  the  valley  the  wis- 
dom of  the  fellowship  of  service.  He  struggled;  he  hesitat- 
ed; then  he  turned  back. 

"  H.  V.  A.  B. 

EVENING  WOODS. 

(From  Hollins  Magazine  for  October) 

A  sigh  in  the  swaying  crest  of  fir, 
A  murmur  from  feather-ferns  deep- 
Only  the  tangled  cresses  stir 
In  a  star-mirrored  brook  asleep. 

Shifting  lights  thrid  the  myrtle  leaves, 
As  moon-shadows  creep  to  and  fro, 
Over  the  heart  of  the  forest  depths 
The  evening  star  burns  low. 

Long  ferns  lean  over  mossy  banks 
Where  wild -vines  cling  to  the  stones, 
Wood-whispers  drift  o'er  the  ripple  waves 
And  are  lost  in  the  forest  tones. 

The  song  of  the  winds,  the  scent  of  the  pines, 
The  call  of  some  straying  deer, 
Dew-drenched  flowers  are  drooping  low 
And  God's  great  height  is  here. 

M,  CRISS. 
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If  we  were  called  upon  to  choose  the  best  five  October 
magazines  that  have  come  to  our  desk,  we  should  choose 
The  Hollins  Magazine,  The  Mount  Holyoke,  The  Minnesota 
Magazine,  The  Davidson  College  Magazine,  and  The  W'offord 
College  Jaurnal.  All  of  these  magazines  seem  to  us  to 
possess  the  essential  balance  of  a  good  college  magazine, — 
stories,  critical  work,  and  verse. 

There  is  a  short  sketch  in  The  Hollins  Magazine  that  we 
are  inclined  to  question .  It  is  entitled  "Ef".  It  seems  to 
us  a  little  over-drawn  as  a  picture  of  an  old  darkey  who  has 
lost  his  almost  too  tenderly  loved  daughter.  We  may  be 
mistaken  in  our  judgment,  but  this  is  our  judgment. 

The  Mount  Holyoke  Exchange  Department  is  the  best  we 
have  ever  seen.  We  should  like  to  know  how  she  does  it, 
the  Exchange  Editor  we  mean. 

The  Minnesota  Magazine  has  a  sweetly  serious  tone  that 
we  like  for  a  change.  We  don't  approve  of  such  a  tone  as 
a  permanent  characteristic,  but  it  is  somewhat  soothing  as  a 
contrast  to  some  others  of  our  more  fantastic-toed  contem- 
poraries. The  clipping  below  is  fairly  typical  both  in  its 
tone  and  in  its  real  merit. 

The  arraignment  of  the  extravagant  in  The  Davidson 
College  Magazine,  if  a  trifle  severe  and  scourging,  seems  to 
be  the  work  of  a  man  who  is  terribly  in  earnest  about  the 
waste  that  is  going  on,  of  time  and  money,  in  every  college 
community. 

The  Wofford  College  Journal,  we  said  before,  is  very  good. 
We  can't  help  feeling,  however,  when  we  read  Roy  Hays, 
Detective  something  of  the  sacred  hush  that  used  to  accom- 
pany the  perusal  of  the  adventures  of  the  Bradys  at  Coney 
Island. 


ALUMNI  NOTES 

Chas.  W.  Tillett,  Jr.,    '09,  is  practicing  law  at  Char- 
lotte, N.  C. 

Frank  Winslow,  '09,  is  studying  law  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

Russell  Robinson,  '09,  is  studying  law  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

F.  P.  Graham,  '09,  is  teaching  English  in  the  Ealeigh 
High  School. 

J.  Hall  Manning,  '09,  is  principal  of  the  Durham  High 
School. 

Jerry  Reeves,  '09,  is  studying  theology  at  Yale. 

Hal  Boatwright,    '09,  is  studying  medicine  at  Johns 
Hopkins. 

Ben  Banks,  '08,  is  with  an  insurance  company  at  Greens- 
boro, N.  C. 

Manlius  Orr,  '08,  is  assistant  state  chemist  at  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

W.  S.  O'B.  Robinson,  Jr.,  '07,  is  an  attorney  at  Char- 
lotte, N.  C. 

Jno.  J.   Johnston,  ex- '09,  was  elected  as  Democratic 
representative  from  Orange  County  in  next  Legislature. 

Roy  Deal,  ex- '11,   will  graduate  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity this  year. 

Fred  Hargett,  ex-  '11,  was  recently  married  to  Miss  Leila 
Sabiston,  at  Jacksonville,  N.  C. 

Reddy  Meares,  law  '10,  is  practicing  law  at  Washing- 
ton, N.  C. 

Stewart  W.  Cramer,  ex- '11,  is  at  West  Point. 

Eugene  Barnhardt,  ex- '11,  is  working  in  acotton  mill 
at  Concord,  N.  C. 

Duncan  Tillett,  '07,  is  with  the  Union  National  Bank 
of  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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H.  L.  Sloan,  '07,  will  graduate  in  medicine  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  next  spring. 

J.  S.  Spruill,  law  '10,  is  practicing  law  at  Lexington, 
N.  C. 

A.  B.  Deans,  ex- '11,  is  in  business  with  his  father  at 
Wilson,  N.  C. 

V.  C.  Edwards,  '09,  is  teaching  at  Wofford  College, 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Joe  Heard,  ex-  '12,  is  at  Tulane  University  this  year. 

J.  W.  Umstead,  '09,  is  in  the  insurance  business  at 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Jack  Watters,  ex- '11,  is  with  an  electrical  company  at 
Lynn,  Mass. 

Prof.  Collier  Cobb,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Geology, 
was  recently  married  to  Miss  Mary  Knox  Gatlin,  at  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 

Wade  Montgomery,  ex- '09,  is  with  the  Curtiss  Packing 
Company,  of  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Grady  Rankin,  ex- '10,  is  teller  in  a  bank  at  Gastonia, 
N.  C. 

Ed.  Bond,  ex- '11,  is  back  at  the  University  studying  law. 

T.  R.  Eagles,  '08,  is  an  instructor  in  Mathematics  at 
the  University  this  year. 

J.  D.  McLean,  ex- '11,  is  teaching  school  at  New  London, 
N.  C. 

Wyeth  Long,  ex- '11,  is  studying  medicine  at  Richmond, 
Va. 

Geo.  Thomas,  '09,  is  in  the  insurance  business  at  At- 
lanta, Ga. 

V.  C.  Osborne,  ex- '11,  is  the  physical  director  at  David- 
son College. 

Albert  Steward,  ex-  '11,  is  cashier  of  a  bank  at  Fayette- 
ville,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Thos.  Ruffin,  formerly  of  the  law  faculty  of  the 
University,  has  opened  an  office  for  the  general  practice 
of  law  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


SKETCHES 

WHAT  ABOUT  OUR  DEVIL  f 

Our  devil  is  suffering  untimely  attacks  from  various 
quarters.  Some  have  advanced  the  theory  that  he  exists 
only  as  a  myth,  others  insist  on  his  daily  companionship, 
and  loathe  to  see  his  fading  popularity.  Just  what  view 
the  college  boy  accepts  is,  as  yet,  uncertain.  Judging  from 
the  similes  used  the  opinion  is  still  in  the  process  of  devel- 
opment. One  of  the  track  men  came  out  today  in  his 
scanty  attire  and  remarked  that  he  was  as  cold  as  the  devil. 
The  coach  came  along  and  started  him  on  the  mile  run, 
and  exhorted  him  as  he  started  off,  to  run  like  the  devil. 
When  he  had  finished  his  mile  he  sat  down  panting  and  said 
said  that  he  was  as  hot  as  the  devil.  Another  student  said 
that  Kluttz  sold  him  an  oil  can  that  leaked  like  the  devil, 
and  his  room  mate  asked  him  why  in  the  devil  he  didn't 
return  it.  Two  medical  students  were  in  a  hot  discussion 
about  the  personality  of  the  devil,  and  one  of  them  brought 
the  debate  to  an  abrupt  close  by  confessing  that  he  did  not 
know  what  in  the  devil  the  devil  was.    And  so  it  goes. 


I  believe  every  man  ought  to  say  his  prayers.  It  is  a 
good  sign  of  ambition  and  may  make  you  sleep  better.  But 
as  for  me,  I  find  it  hard  to  bring  myself  to  the  praying 
point.  However,  I  am  not  to  blame.  It's  kinder  like  this. 
I  room  on  the  first  floor,  and  accordingto  mytraining,  our 
prayers  go  up.  Now  if  I  pray  in  my  room  and  the  prayer 
goes  up,  it  is  bound  to  go  through  the  room  above  me.  In 
that  room,  a  game  of  set-back  is  usually  in  progress  at  my 
bed  time  and  the  language  used  by  the  participants  is  by 
no  means  fit  company  for  a  prayer.     The  Lord's  Prayer  ? 
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when  run  through  this  game,  would  struggle  out  something 
like  this :  l  *  Our  Father — your  deal — which  art  in  Heaven 
— I'll  bid  three — Hallowed  be  thy  name — Diamonds — Thy 
kingdom  come — king  of  clubs — Thy  will  be  done — Queen 
of  hearts — Give  us  this  day — a  full  house  of  trumps — Lead 
us  not  into  temptation  but — give  us  High,  Low,  Jack, 
Joker,  and  the  Game — For  thine  is — a  corking  good  game 
of  cards.    Amen." 

P.D. 


SAMPSON  COUNTY  RAZOR-BACKS 

The  razor-back  is  a  cross  breed  between  the  Red  Jersey 
hog  and  the  porcupine.  An  outline  of  him  from  the  disk 
of  his  nose  to  the  tip  of  his  tail  forms  a  complete  semi- 
circle. From  the  top  of  his  head  to  the  end  of  his  tail  is 
a  row  of  stiff  bristles  very  much  like  the  quills  of  his 
porcupine  ancesxry.  Looking  at  him  from  above,  he  is 
thin  as  a  hand-saw.  He  very  often  turns  himself  sidewise 
and  goes  through  a  2-inch  crack  in  a  rail  fence.  He,  like 
Gaul,  is  divided  into  three  parts.  His  nose  is  about  12 
inches  long,  his  tail  twelve  inches,  and  the  narrow  strip 
connecting  these  two  extremities  is  about  12  inches.  The 
part  that  we  usually  speak  of  .as  breakfast  strip,  instead 
of  swinging  earthward,  bows  up  heavenward.  It  is  impossible 
to  fatten  him  because  he  is  hide-bound.  But  he  is  a  strik- 
ing personality.  If  you  ever  see  him  once,  you  will  never 
forget  him.  His  eyes  are  about  one  inch  apart  and  his 
nose  broadens  out  about  two  inches  from  the  end  like  a 
gauge  plow  point. 

In  Sampson  County  these  razor-backs  run  at  large.  The 
fields  and  the  towns  are  fenced  in  and  these  animals  hold 
illimitable  dominion  over  the  rest  of  the  county.  Often 
one  burrows  so  deep  into  the  ground  after  pine  roots  that 
you  can  only  see  the  end  of  his  tail  waving  in  the  air. 
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Sometimes  the  ' '  mammy ' '  of  two  or  three  generations  leads 
the  herd,  and  is  known  as  the  hell  sow.  This  name  is 
given  her  because  the  farmer  ties  a  bell  to  her  tail  in  order 
to  find  the  herd  when  they  are  all  under  ground.  But  with 
all  their  pecularities,  these  hogs  have  some  redeeming 
qualities.  Whatever  they  lose  in  weight,  they  make  up 
in  number.  They  multiply  as  fast  as  a  counting  machine. 
Prior  to  ten  years  ago  Randolph  County  was  tormented 
with  this  Pharoic  plague.  Over  its  red  hills  they  roamed 
far  and  wide.  The  story  of  the  destruction  of  these  animals 
in  that  county  is  a  tragedy  in  which  the  powers  of  nature 
yielded  the  sword.  About  ten  years  ago  there  came  a 
three-weeks  rain  over  the  Piedmont  section  of  this  state. 
The  red  mud  of  Randolph  balled  up  on  the  tails  of  the  razor- 
backs  as  they  dragged  them  through  it.  This  stretched  the 
razor-backs'  skin  so  tight  that  they  couldn't  shut  their 
eyes,  and  so,  like  Pres.  Woodruff's  hogs,  of  Arkansas,  they 
died  from  want  of  sleep.  W.  B.  Clinard. 


ABOMINABLY  CLASSIC 

To  have  to  sit  and  listen,  in  the  presence  of  her  mother, 
to  a  young  girl  graduate  who  has  been  asked  to  sing  for 
the  company  who  have  been  gathered  together,  is  an  experi- 
ence not  to  be  envied  by  anyone  who  has  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  untutored  in  classical  vocal  music.  You  might 
easily  look  out  of  the  window  at  the  stars,  or  slyly  pick 
up  some  distracted  news,  but  the  eyes  of  the  devoted  mother 
travelling  in  all  quarters  of  the  room,  are  feasting,  first 
upon  the  accomplishment  of  her  charming  daughter,  and 
then  upon  the  forced  smiles  of  approval  from  the  listeners. 
You  are  supposed  to  execute  alternate  signs  of  delight  and 
wonder  at  the  extraordinary  high  notes,  and  the  unusual 
sweetness  of  varying  from  high  to  lower  notes,  while  all 
the  while  there  is  an  internal  nauseating  rebellion  going 
on  around  the  abode  of  your  conscience.    You  long  for  a 
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sudden  opening  in  the  wall  or  floor,  which  would  instantly 
remove  you  from  the  intense  strain.  But  no  such  miracle 
takes  place.  Suddenly  you  find  that  the  song  has  ended, 
and  from  another  quarter  comes  the  commendation;  while 
you  nervously  grin  and  smile  out,  "it  certainly  was". 

I.  Harding  Hughes. 


For  the  protection  I  had  given  him  against  the  sopho- 
mores on  the  first  night  of  his  arrival,  he  shows  his  grati- 
tude by  calling  on  me  every  night  just  at  the  time  I  wish 
to  begin  my  night's  work. 

He  came  last  night,  and  after  taking  his  usual  lounging 
position  on  the  cot,  opened  his  remarks  with  some  comments 
on  Halley's  comet,  Booker  T.  Washington,  and  the  origin 
of  man. 

"I  can't  talk  with  you  tonight,  John,"  I  said,  "I've 
got  a  long  quiz  for  tomorrow. ' ' 

"Well,  that's  all  right,  I  have  too.  Hogen  answered 
my  question  tonight  about  the  nigger's  soul." 

"John,  I've  got  to  study — " 

"He  said—" 

"To  hell  with  what  he  said." 

"Well,  he  said  it,  all  right,  he  said — " 

I  was  exasperated,  and  I  made  it  known  to  him  im- 
mediately. I  snatched  him  by  the  collar,  hurled  him  through 
the  door,  and  down  the  steps,  and  threw  curses  and  tobacco 
cans  after  him  in  quick  succession.  I  returned  to  my  room 
then,  and  began  my  work  anew,  but  I  had  scarcely  opened 
the  book  when  the  door  softly  opened  and  closed,  and  John 
was  standing  inside. 

' '  You  're  not  mad,  are  you  ? "  he  asked  sweetly. 

I  gave  it  up,  and  flung  my  book  on  the  table. 

"Come  in,"  said  I,  "and  let  us  have  a  game  of  set- 
back." G.C.Mann. 
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The  scene  was  in  Mr.  Best's  office  where  a  large  crowd 
was  gathered  in  the  dense  smoke  listening  to  the  busy  click 
click  of  the  telegraph  instrument.  The  time  was  about 
11  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  election  day,  November  8th. 
Mr.  Best  was  huddled  up  to  his  instrument  listening  to 
the  returns  from  the  election,  and  the  boys  were  packed 
close  around  him.  The  gentleman  who  usually  reads  the 
continuous  reports  in  Gerrard  Hall  was  still  on  the  job. 
The  excited  hum  in  the  crowded  little  office  was  suddenly 
hissed  to  a  deadly  silence  as  Mr.  Best  began  to  write.  The 
boys  pressed  in  closer.  Nothing  was  heard  but  the  sound 
of  the  instrument  and  Mr.  Best 's  scratching  pen.  Then  E — 
got  the  telegram  and  read  it.  "New  York  goes  Democratic 
by  a  majority  of  50,000."  An  ardent  Democrat  and  erst- 
while athlete,  standing  on  the  counter,  suddenly  yelled, 

"Democrat's  ball!  First  down!  Time  out  for  Teddy 
Roosevelt!"  T.  M.  P. 


ODE  TO  COMMONS 

(With  apologies  to  Wordsworth  and  Mrs.  Dixon.) 

My  heart  sinks  down  when  I  behold, 

The  string  beans  and  the  pie, 

So  it  was  when  I  first  came, 

I  am  a  senior,   'tis  the  same; 

So  let  it  be  when  I  am  gone, 

String  beans,  pie  and  half -cooked  corn. 

G.  G. 


One  can  perform  many  feats  with  the  material  instru- 
ments in  daily  use,  but  did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how 
many  things  one  can  do  with  "impunity"?  Every  day 
someody  violates  the  law,  tells  falsehoods,  about  an 
opponent,  cheats,  robs  and  murders  with  impunity.  With 
it  a  man  can  ruin  his  competitor's  reputation,  break  up  the 
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courtship  of  a  rival,  hate  his  mother-in-law — they  say — 
wink  at  his  girl  across  the  church,  kiss  her  in  her  parlor, 
marry  her  for  her  weath,  and  get  a  divorce  afterwards  on  a 
false  plea  of  inconstancy.  With  it  the  wife  out  talks  and 
bullies  her  husband ;  with  it  the  sophomore  hazes  the  fresh- 
man, and  the  senior  walks  with  a  bantam  strut ;  with  it  the 
student  can  laugh  in  the  wrong  place,  or  not  laugh  at  all, 
at  the  professor's  jokes — provided  he  sits  in  an  obscure 
part  of  the  room.  They  now  say  that  a  man  of  exceptional 
fluency  and  audacity  may  even  argue  with  a  woman  with 
impunity.  However,  that  may  be,  it  still  remains  true  that 
almost  anything  can  be  done  with  it  under  the  proper 
circumstances  and  conditions.  J.  M.  S. 


"Come  in,  Mr.  Jones,"  said  the  dean  to  a  shy  looking 
freshman  who  was  about  to  tap  at  the  open  office  door. 
"You've  been  absent  from  too  many  classes  recently,  haven't 
you,  Mr.  Jones?" 

"Yes,  sir,  I  got  your  card." 

"Well,  have  you  any  excuse?" 

"Yes,  sir — and  a  good  one  too." 

"That's  good,  what  is  it?" 

"Professor,  I've — I've  had  a  case  of  gout  lately," 
stammered  the  freshman. 

"Gout!    Well  for  heaven's  sake  where  do  you  board?" 

"I — I — er  board  down  here  at  Common's  Hall." 

G.  G. 


GETTING  religion 

"Well,  de  Lord  bless  dat  little  feller's  soul.  I  hain't 
neber  seen  no  sich  think  as  dat  befo'  in  all  my  life."  And 
Aunt  Mary  again  busied  herself  cutting  down  the  weeds 
in  the  flower  garden  next  the  house. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  nearest  the  garden,  the  good  minister 
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was  having  family  prayers  in  the  afternoon  before  the  six 
o'clock  supper,  and  in  the  adjoining  room  little  Coll  was 
crying  and  sobbing  at  intervals,  from  the  effects  of  a 
recent  whipping  which  his  mother  had  given  him  in  another 
part  of  the  house.  Aunt  Mary,  however,  knew  nothing  of 
this  chastisement.  After  the  prayers  were  over,  Coil's 
mother  came  out  to  the  garden  where  Aunt  Mary  was 
working.  "Mis'  Mattie,"  said  Aunt  Mary  in  a  very  serious 
but  emphatic  manner,  "Little  Coil's  agoin'  to  be  a  preacher, 
ain't  he?" 

"Why,  I  don't  know,  Aunt  Mary,  why  do  you  ask  me 
that?"  replied  Coil's  mother. 

By  this  time  Aunt  Mary  had  searched  in  her  pocket 
for  her  large  red  bandana  handkerchief,  and  was  wiping 
the  religious  tear  drops  from  her  eyes.  She  breathed  a 
long  breath,  and  with  head  bowed,  spoke  with  some  effort. 

"Nuffing  'tall,  but  I  jes'  seed  how  dem  prayers  of  de 
parson's  wuz  'fectin'  him."  I.  Harding  Hughes. 


Almost  every  day  we  hear  of  some  sad  accident  or 
misfortune,  diie  to  somebody's  procrastination — putting 
off  until  tomorrow  what  ought  to  be  done  today. 

Not  long  ago,  two  school  girls  met  on  the  street.  Said 
Mary  to  Dorothy,  who,  by  the  way,  had  an  abnormal 
curiosity : 

"Oh!  Dorothy,  I've  got  something  to  tell  you." 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Dorothy. 

"I'll  tell  you  sometime,"  returned  Mary,  who  wished 
to  vex  curious  Dorothy  a  little.  That  "sometime"  never 
came.  Dorothy  was  taken  sick  the  next  day  and  died  within 
a  fortnight.  She  never  knew  in  this  world  what  her  friend 
had  to  tell  her.  What  Mary  had  to  tell  was  that  her  grand- 
mother had  trimmed  her  a  new  hat  with  pink  instead  of 
blue  ribbon.  But  she  procrastinated,  and  poor  Dorothy 
never  knew.  J.  M.  Shields, 
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I  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  looking  over  a  rejected 
manuscript  sent  to  a  publication.  It  is  hard  to  realize  what 
a  collection  of  curiosities  the  mail  of  an  editor  brings  forth ; 
the  gushing  poems,  the  sentimental  stories,  the  heavy 
treatise.  The  composition  in  question  was  a  love  story,  with 
the  scenes  laid  in  France.  It  abounded  in  bad  French,  trite 
and  sentimental  love  scenes,  together  with  gems  of  uninten- 
tional humor.  The  characters,  as  a  matter  of  course,  were 
of  the  most  cultivated  and  polished  French  aristocracy,  yet 
their  conversation  fairly  reeked  with  French  phrases  equi- 
valent to,  "you  is,"  "he  are,"  etc.,  and  their  manners 
were  on  a  par  with  their  speech.  One  gem  of  rhetoric  in 
particular  impressed  itself  on  my  mind,  a  sentence  taken 
from  what  was  intended  to  be  the  most  exciting  and  intense 
part  of  the  narrative.  It  happened  to  be  in  English  and 
ran  thus:  "The  sun  arose  very  early  next  morning." 
How  thrilling!  How  ominous!  Diable!  How  portentous 
that  on  that  fateful  day  even  the  sun,  contrary  to  custom 
arose, — not  rose,  but  arose,— early,  very  early!  Alas  for 
the  lovers,  for  the  sun  that  day  arose  early. 

B.  D.  Stephenson. 


APPPROPRIATE  WEDDING  HYMNS 

Marjory  was  getting  tired  of  waiting,  for  she  had  asked 
some  of  her  friends  to  go  with  her  to  what  was  expected 
to  be  the  swellest  wedding  that  had  taken  place  in  dark- 
town  social  circles  in  many  months.  They  had  been  at  the 
negro  church  for  some  time  and  so  he  suggested  to  the 
old  negro  preacher  to  start  up  with  some  hymns. 

"All  right,  Missis,  we  sho  do  'preciate  you  white  folks 
coming  out  tonight ;  we  is  gwine  to  sing  at  least  three  songs 
jes  for  yunners  sake  during  dis  ceremony,"  promptly  replied 
Uncle  Silas,  with  a  dignified  smile. 

Uncle  Silas  gave  out  the  number  and  all  joined  heartily 
in,  "Brother,  why  tarry  so  long".    This  seemed  to  have  had 
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its  desired  effect,  for  after  finishing  the  second  verse 
whispers  were  heard  throughout  the  church  that  the  bride 
and  groom  were  at  the  door. 

"Bredren,  let's  cease  frum  dis  song,  and,  as  de  couples 
are  marching  in,  you  will  please  jine  me  in  'De  ole  ship 
er  Zion  when  de  bride-groom  comes ',"  said  the  old  negro 
as  he  squared  himself  back  to  welcome  the  approaching 
wedding  party  with  his  deep  bass  thundering  away  as  if 
the  very  rafters  would  yield  to  the  sound  waves. 

A  very  unique  yet  formal  ceremony  took  place.  After 
pronouncing  the  benediction  and,  as  customary,  having  the 
groom  to  salute  his  bride,  Uncle  Silas  said,  "Now,  folks,  ter 
finish  dis  job  up  in  good  style  let's  all  rise,  and,  as  de  pro- 
cession marches  out,  we  will  sing,  'We  shall  come  rejoic- 
ing, bringing  in  de  sheaves \ ' ' 

I.  H.  Hughes. 


THE  TALL  ONE  BEGAN   IT. 

"I  say,  Bill,  where  are  you  grubbing  this  month?" 

"  Me  ?    Oh,  I  'm  hitting  it  up  at  Kites '.    Where  're  you  ? " 

"I'm  doing  the  stunt  in  here  at  Mrs.   Serry's.     But 

say,  what  kind  of  stuff  are  they  giving  you?" 

"Pretty  darn  good,  Kid;  chicken  twice  a  week  and — " 
"Shucks,  that's  nothing.    We  get  chicken  twice  a  week 

and  cream  on  Sundays." 

Bill,  continuing,  "and  the  best  cakes  every  morning." 
"We  do  to.     But  say,  you  ought  to  see  those  rolls  they 

shove  us  at  supper.    Man  I  can  mortally  lay  them  by. ' ' 
"Hum." 
Then  followed  some  more  of  a  like  nature,  in  which 

I  learned  that  the  tall  one  was  called  "Socks"  and  liked 

turnips.     By  this  time  they  had  come  to  Socks'  boarding 

place  and  as  he  turned  in  he  called  out  to  his  companion: 
"Say,   Bill,  you'd  better  come  in  and  get  something 

good  to  eat  for  once  in  your  life. ' ' 
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Then  turning  to  one  of  his  fellow  boarders  standing  on 
the  steps  he  said: 

"I  say,  fellows,  board's  getting  common  as  hell,  ain't 
it?" 

GrEORGE    L.    CARRINGTON. 


THEY   DID   NOT  PLAY   FAIR 

The  outcome  of  the  elections  in  my  county  depends 
largely  on  v/hat  party  has  the  most  money.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  there  is  a  large  class  of  what  the  politicians  up 
there  term  "floaters".  These  floaters  are  out  for  the  coin 
and  the  man  who  has  the  most  of  the  filthy  lucre  so  dear 
to  us  all  is  the  one  who  has  their  support.  One  of  these 
floaters  who  had  been  bought  by  the  Democrats  came  around 
to  our  kitchen  and  said  to  the  cook,  just  as  if  he  had  been 
a  strict  partisan  all  his  life  and  had  decided  to  change  on 
account  of  conscientious  scruples: 

1 '  I  am  going  to  quit  the  Democratic  party. ' ' 

"Why,"  she  asked  him,  "What's  the  matter?" 

"Because  they're  partial." 

"How  are  they  partial?"  she  inquired. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "They  give  Lum  Combs  fifteen  dol- 
lars for  his  vote  and  didn't  give  me  but  one." 

J.  B.   COLVARD. 
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THE  SOUTH  IN  SCIENCE 

T.  P.  Nash,  Jr. 

The  case  of  the  South  in  science,  as  made  out  from  the 
facts  at  hand  in  American  Men  of  Science,  a  very  recent  sci- 
entific Who's  Who,  appears  to  illustrate,  negatively,  the 
statement  that  "The  main  factors  in  producing  scientific  and 
other  forms  of  intellectual  performance  seem  to  be  density  of 
population,  wealth,  opportunity,  institutions,  and  social  tra- 
ditions and  ideals."  When  the  causual  relation  between 
scientific  and  industrial  and  material  progress  is  considered, 
the  South's  condition  of  scientific  stagnation  is  indeed  lamen- 
table. 

American  Men  of  Science ,  edited  by  J.  McKeen  Cattell, 
Professor  of  Psychology  in  Columbia  University,  in  the  nine- 
teen-and-ten  revision  contains  the  names  of  four  thousand 
scientists  distributed  among  the  twelve  sciences,  mathemat- 
ics, physics,  chemistry,  astronomy,  geology,  botany,  zoology, 
physiology,  anatomy,  pathology,  anthropology,  and  psychol- 
ogy. The  plan  of  the  editor  is  to  point  out  the  thousand 
most  important  from  the  four  thousand;  and  these  he  stars 
according  to  the  following  system:  The  number  in  each  sci- 
ence was  taken  roughly  proportional  to  the  total  number  in 
that  science:  Chemistry,  175;  physics,  150;  zoology,  150; 
botany,  100;  geology,  100;  mathematics,  80;  pathology,  60; 
astronomy,  50;  psychology,  50;    physiology,   40;    anatomy, 
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25;  anthropology,  20.  The  individual  names  were  selected 
by  ten  leading  representatives  of  each  science,  who  arranged 
the  students  of  that  science  in  the  order  of  merit,  infinite 
pains  being  taken  to  have  the  classification  as  representative 
and  accurate  as  possible,  to  make  the  selection  mechanical 
and  impartial,  to  eliminate  the  personal  equation.  The  par- 
ticular and  lively  interest  of  the  Southern  States  in  the  sta- 
tistics which  American  Men  of  Science  affords  on  the  present 
place  of  the  South  in  science,  besides  the  instant  and  popu- 
lar reference  value  of  the  book,  is,  thus,  the  more  genuine  on 
account  of  the  exceptional  validity  of  the  figures. 

If  we  include  in  Southern  States  these:  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas,  we  find  that  the  twelve  of  them  together  had,  in  1906, 
fewer  of  the  thousand  scientific  men  of  standing  in  the  coun- 
try than  any  one  of  eight  other  States.  Massachusetts  with 
144  had  exactly  four  times  as  many  as  the  entire  South.  New 
York  with  192  or  48  more  than  Massachusetts,  had  more  than 
five  times  as  many  as  the  Southern  section.  The  District  of 
Columbia  had  119,  Pennsylvania  had  65,  Illinois  had  63, 
California  had  53,  Maryland  had  47,  Connecticut  had  43. 
and  New  Jersey  with  35  was  only  one  below  the  number  in 
all  the  South. 

Massachusetts  with  an  area  of  8,315  square  miles  had  one 
prominent  scientist  for  every  57  square  miles  of  land ;  the 
South' s  36  scientists  were  scattered  through  a  territory 
764,215  square  miles  large,  in  the  ratio  of  one  scientist  to 
21,228  square  miles  or  an  area  two  and  one-half  times  as 
great  as  the  area  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  In  this  pro- 
portion Massachusetts  had  360  scientists  to  the  South 's  one. 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  California, 
Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey  had  together  330,615  square 
miles  with  the  total  of  595  scientists  or  three-fifths  the 
1,000  in  the  United  States;  or  with  an  area  not  one-half 
that  of  the  twelve  Southern  States   considered,   these   seven 
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States  had  sixteen  and  one-half  times  the  number  of  scien- 
tific men. 

Not  more  encouraging  is  the  share  that  the  South  may 
claim  in  having  produced  these  men  of  science.  Massachu- 
setts has  produced,  relative  to  population,  fifty  times  as 
many  scientific  men  as  the  Southern  States.  Of  the  thous- 
and scientific  men  in  1906  Massachusetts  was  the  birthplace 
for  108.8  per  million  of  population  (based  upon  the  census 
of  1860  on  account  of  the  average  age  of  the  thousand  being 
forty-five  years);  Virginia  produced  8.8  per  million;  North 
Carolina  produced  5.0  per  million.  The  twelve  States  which 
we  have  considered  Southern  were  the  birth  place  for  48  of 
the  entire  number;  the  nine  States  in  the  North  Atlantic 
division  gave  birth  to  518  or  more  than  half  the  total.  The 
North  Atlantic  division  averaged  in  production  53.9  per 
million  of  population;  the  South  Atlantic  division,  exclusive 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  which  is  .abnormal  in  residence 
rate  on  account  of  governmental  influence  and  the  Carnegie 
Institute,  had  a  birth  rate  of  9  J)  per  million  of  population ; 
the  South  Central  division  produced  but  3.7  per  million  of 
population. 

If  we  turn  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  1910  figures  we 
come  upon  an  even  more  distressing  fact:  the  South  has  not 
absorbed  its  output  of  scientific  men  of  genius.  In  the  four 
years  the  number  of  men  in  its  States  who  are  starred  in 
American  Men  of  Science  has  decreased  to  30,  a  loss  of  6.  In 
1906,  23,  or  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  in  the  South 
resided  in  three  States — Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and 
Texas.  In  1910,  21,  or  more  than  two-thirds,  reside  in 
these  States.  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  which  had 
among  them  10  scientific  men  in  1906,  have  added  one  and 
lost  six.  The  residence  rate,  per  million  of  population,  of 
these  men  of  science  in  the  South  Atlantic  division  of  States, 
in  1906,  was  8.3  (on  the  basis  of  the  1900  census);  in  1910 
the  rate  has  dropped  to  5.5,     In  tjie  South   Central  division 
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the  1906  rate  was  1.2,  which  in  1910  has  fallen  to  a  bare 
0.7,  or  little  more  than  one-half.  As  compared  with  these 
figures,  the  North  Atlantic  division  had,  in  1906,  22.6  per 
million  of  population,  and  in  1910  has  24.3;  the  North  Cen- 
tral division  had  7.3  in  1906  against  7.4  in  1910;  the  West- 
ern division  which  was  credited  with  13.7  in  1906  hns  but 
7.9  at  present,  a  decrease  due  largely  to  rapid  expansion  of 
population.  Virginia  in  1910  leads  among  the  Southern 
States  with  a  rate  of  5.4  per  million  of  population;  and 
Tennessee  comes  last  with  a  rate  of  0.5,  except  that  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Kentucky,  and  Mississippi  have 
a  zero  rate.  North  Carolina  is  second  with  3.7;  Louisiana 
has  2.9;  West  Virginia  has  2.0;  Texas  has  1.3;  and  Ala- 
bama has  1,1.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  the  South  Atlantic  division  is  not  included  in 
these  figures,  on  account  of  its  small  and  unrepresentative 
population  and  the  unusual  amount  of  governmental  scien- 
tific investigation;  and  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  in  the  South 
Central  division,  with  zero  rates,  are  not  considered. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  South 's 
scientific  men  of  note  among  the  twelve  States,  in  both  1906 
and  1910,  and  the  loss  or  gain  in  each  State  in  four  years: 


1906 

1910 

Gain  or  Loss 

Virginia 

10 

10 

0 

West  Virginia 

3 

2 

—1 

North  Carolina 

6 

7 

1 

South  Carolina 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia 

1 

0 

—1 

Florida 

0 

0 

0 

Kentucky 

3 

0 

—3 

Tennessee 

3 

1 

—2 

Alabama 

2 

2 

0 

Mississippi 

0 

0 

0 

Louisana 

1 

4 

3 

Texas 

7 

4 

—3 

Total 

36 

30 

—6 
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Of  the  forty  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States  which 
were  in  1906,  each,  the  residence  for  five  or  more  of  the 
thousand  scientists,  two  were  Southern —  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C, 
and  Charlottesville,  Va.  It  is  a  notable  fact,  however,  that 
Chapel  Hill  comes  second  in  the  list  in  rate  per  million  of 
population,  with  4549.6;  first  was  Palo  Alto,  California,  seat 
of  Leland  Stanford  University,  with  9650.2.  The  rate  for 
Charlottesville  was  ^30.7,  and  this  city  is  tenth  in  the  list. 
There  are  four  Southern  educational  institutions  which  have 
as  many  as  three  noted  men  of  science.  The  University  of 
Virginia  has  seven,  and  has  had  neither  addition  or  loss  since 
1906.  Some  of  these  have,  however,  practically  retired  from 
active  service.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  bas  added 
one,  and  has,  in  1910,  six.  Tulane  University  has  three  in 
1910,  having  added  two  in  four  years.  The  University  of 
Texas  has  lost  two,  and  has  three  at  present. 

Of  the  21  men  of  science— seventh -tenths  of  the  total,  be 
it  remembered — in  the  three  States,  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Texas,  19  are  distributed  among  five  universities 
and  colleges,  one  is  in  the  service  of  the  government,  and 
one  is  unattached.  The  twenty. one  names  form  an  honor 
roll  in  which  these  States  may  well  take  pride. 

At  the  University  of  Virginia  are :  Wm.  H.  Echols,  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics;  J.  W.  Mallett,  professor  of  chemistry ; 
W.  M.  Fontaine,  prof essor  of  geology ;  Ormond  Stone,  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy;  J.  M.  Page,  professor  of  mathematics; 
J.  H.  Kastle,  professor  of  chemistry;  and  Francis  P.  Dun- 
nington,  professor  of  chemistry.  Washingtou  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity, in  Virginia,  has  two:  J.  L.  Howe,  professor  of 
chemistry;  and  W.  LeConte  Stevens,  professor  of  physics. 
W.J.  Humphreys  is  in  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
Service. 

Six  of  the  seven  noted  scientists  in  North  Carolina  are 
found  in  the  State  University:  F.  P.  Venable,  professor  of 
chemistry;  Chas.  H.  Herty,  professor  chemistry;  J.  E. 
Mills,  professor  of  chemistry;  A.    S.    Wheeler,    professor   of 
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chemistry;  H.  V.  Wilson,  professor  of  zoology;  and  W,  C. 
Coker,  professor  of  botany.  The  A.  and  M.  College 
furnishes  the  seventh  roan  in  the  State, —  F.  L.  Stevens, 
professor  of  botany. 

Three  of  the  four  scientists  in  Texas  are  in  the  University 
of  Texas:  Henry  W.  Harper,  professor  of  chemistry;  Mil- 
ton B.  Porter,  professor  of  mathematics;  Frederick  D. 
Heald,  professor  of  botany.  One,  W.  Keiller,  professor  of 
anatomy,  resides  in  Galveston. 

"The  gain  of  a  scientific  man  of  standing  is  worth  more 
to  an  institution  than  a  building  costing  $100,000,"  says 
Mr.  Cattell.  His  value  to  the  State  is  incalculably  greater. 
In  this  measure  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  as  compared 
with  their  sister  States  are  rich  indeed.  But  the  South  as  a 
section  is  appallingly  poor. 


"AND  WINTRY  MILK  IS  IN  HER  BREAST" 

Samuel  H.  Lyle,  Jr. 

Returning  after  many  years,  I  gaze 

Across  the  wide-spread  fields  my  boyhood  knew, 
The  fields  I  once  had  roamed  from  morning's  dew 

Till  evening  furled  her  softly  shadowed  haze 
About  the  earth.  — Ah,  how  the  old-time  days 
Come  trooping  back,  and  all  the  ancient  ways 

Are  crying  to  my  feet,  and  call  anew 

The  heart,  far- strayed,  that  still  is  pulsing  true. 

Across  my  throbbing  brain  a  dark,  dim  sheet 

Seems  spread,  on  which  is  graved  a  burning  word, 
The  word  of  striving  greed  that  I  had  heard, 

Ambition's  spur,  exhorting  Love's  defeat 

In  struggling  fight  to  fame.  — And  I  have  won — 
Would  I  were  stilljja  boy  with  God's  warm  sun! 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  STATE  FLAG 

W.  R.  Edmonds 

The. flag  is  an  emblem  of  great  antiquity  and  has  com- 
manded respect  and  reverence  from  practically  all  nations 
from  earliest  times.  History  traces  it  to  divine  origin,  the 
early  peoples  of  the  earth  attributing  to  it  strange,  mysteri- 
ous, and  supernatural  powers.  Indeed,  our  first  recorded 
references  to  the  standard  and  the  banner,  of  which  our 
present  flag  is  but  a  modified  form,  are  from  sacred  rather 
than  from  secular  sources.  We  are  told  that  it  was  around 
the  banner  that  the  prophets  of  old  rallied  their  armies  and 
under  which  the  hosts  of  Israel  were  led  to  war,  believing, 
as  they  did,  that  it  carried  with  it  divine  favor  and  protec- 
tion. 

Since  that  time  all  nations  and  all  peoples  have  had  their 
flags  and  emblems,  though  the  ancient  superstition  regard- 
ing their  divine  merits  and  supernatural  powers  has  disap- 
peared from  among  civilized  peoples.  The  flag  now,  the 
world  over,  possesses  the  same  meaning  and  has  a  uniform 
significance  to  all  nations  wherever  found.  It  stands  as  the 
symbol  of  strength  and  unity,  representing  the  national 
spirit  and  patriotism  of  the  people  over  whom  it  floats.  In 
both  lord  and  subject,  the  ruler  and  the  ruled,  it  commands 
respect,  inspires  patriotism,  and  instils  loyalty  both  in  peace 
and  in  war. 

In  this  country  we  have  a  national  flag  which  stands  as  the 
emblem  of  our  strength  and  unity  as  a  nation — a  living 
representation  of  our  national  spirit  and  honor.  In  addi- 
tion to  our  national  flag,  each  of  the  different  States  in  the 
Union  has  a  "State  flag"  symbolic  of  its  own  individuality 
and  domestic  ideals.  Every  State  in  the  American  Union 
has  a  flag  of  some  kind — each  expressive  of  some  particular 
trait,  or  commemorative  of  some   historical   event,    of   the 
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people  over  which  it  floats.  The  flags  of  most  of  the  States, 
however,  consist  of  the  coat  of  arms  of  that  State  upon  some 
suitably  colored  field.  It  is  said  that  the  first  State  flag  of 
North  Carolina  was  built  on  this  model,  but  so  far  as  we  can 
learn  from  the  records  the  first  legislation  on  this  subject 
establishing  and  recognizing  a  "State  flag"  was  in  the  year 
1861. 

The  constitutional  convention  of  1861,  which  declared  for 
secession  from  the  Union,  adopted  what  it  termed  a  State 
flag.  This  existed  until  1885.  On  May  20th,  1861,  the 
Convention  adopted  the  resolutions  of  secession  which 
declared  the  State  out  of  the  Union.  On  that  same  day  Col. 
John  D.  Whitford,  a  member  of  the  Convention  from  Craven 
County,  introduced  the  following  ordinance,  which  was  pass- 
ed and  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  seven:  "Be  it 
ordained  that  the  flag  of  this  State  shall  be  a  blue  field  with 
a  white  V.  thereon,  and  a  star,  incircling  which  shall  be 
the  words  'Surgit  astrum,  May  20th,  1775.'  Col.  Whitford 
was  made  chairman  of  the  committee  to  which  this  ordinance 
was  referred.  The  committee  secured  the  aid  and  advice  of 
William  Jarl  Brown,  an  artist  of  Raleigh.  Brown  prepared 
and  submitted  a  model  to  this  committee.  And  this  model 
was  adopted  by  the  convention  on  the  22nd  of  June,  1861. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  Brown  model,  to  be  hereafter 
explained,  was  vastly  different  from  the  one  originally  pro- 
posed by  Col.  Whitford.  Here  is  the  ordinance  as  it  appears 
on  the  Journals  of  the  Convention  (page  153)  : 

An  Ordinance  in  Relation  to  a  State  Flag 
"Be  it  ordained  by  this  Convention,  and  it  is  hereby 
ordained  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  the  Flag  of 
North  Carolina  shall  consist  of  a  red  field  with  a  white  star 
in  center,  and  with  the  inscription,  above  the  star,  in  a  semi- 
circular form,  of  'May  20th,  1775,'  and  below  the  star,  in 
a  semi -circular  form,  of  May  20th,  1861.'  That  there 
shall  be  two  bars  of  equal  width,  and  the  length  of  the  field 
shall  be  equal  to  the  bar,  the  width  of  the  field  being  equal 
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to  both  bars;  the  first  bar  shall  be  blue,  and  the  second  shall 
be  white;  and  the  length  of  the  flag  shall  be  one-third  more 
than  its  width.     (Ratified  the  22nd  day  of  June,  1861.)  " 

This  State  flag,  adopted  in  1861,  is  said  to  have  been 
issued  to  the  first  ten  regiments  of  State  troops  during  the 
summer  of  that  year  and  was  borne  by  them  throughout  the 
war,  being  the  only  flag,  except  the  National  and  Confeder- 
ate colors,  used  by  the  North  Carolina  troops  during  the  Civil 
War.  This  flag  existed  until  1885  when  the  Legislature  of 
that  year  adopted  a  new  model. 

As  just  stated,  the  Legislature  of  1885  adopted  a  new  State 
flag.  The  bill,  which  was  introduced  by  General  Johnstone 
Jones  on  the  5th  of  Feb.,  1885,  passed  its  final  reading  one 
month  later  after  little  or  no  debate.  This  act  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

An  Act  to  Establish  a  State  Flag 

"The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

"Section  1.  That  the  flag  of  North  Carolina  shall  consist 
of  a  blue  union,  containing  in  the  center  thereof  a  white 
star  with  the  letter  N.  in  gilt  on  the  left  and  the  letter  C.  in 
gilt  on  the  right  of  said  star,  the  circle  containing  the  same 
to  be  one-third  the  width  of  said  union. 

"Section  2.  That  the  fly  of  the  flag  shall  consist  of  two 
equally  proportioned  bars;  the  upper  bar  to  be  red,  the 
lower  bar  to  be  white;  that  the  length  of  the  bars  horizontal- 
ly shall  be  equal  to  the  perpendicular  length  of  the  union, 
and  the  total  length  of  the  flag  shall  be  one-third  more  than 
its  width. 

4  'Section  3.  That  above  the  star  in  the  center  of  the  union 
there  shall  be  a  gilt  scroll  in  semi-circular  form,  containing 
in  black  letters  this  inscription:  'May  20th,  1775,'  and 
that  below  the  star  there  shall  be  a  similar  scroll  containing 
in  black  letters  the  inscription:   'April  12th,  1776.' 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified 
this  the  9th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1885." 

Perhaps,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  make  a  passing  reference 
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to  the  significance  of  the  dates  found  on  each  flag.  The  first 
date,  'May  20th,  1775'  refers  to  the  Mecklenburg  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  authenticity  of  which  we  shall  not 
here  stop  to  either  doubt  or  defend.  Tbe  second  date 
appearing  on  the  State  flag  of  1861  is  that  of  "May  20th, 
1861,"  This  date  commemorated  the  secession  of  the  State 
from  the  Union ;  but  as  the  cause  of  Secession  was  defeated 
this  date  no  longer  represented  anything  after  the  Civil  War. 
So  when  a  new  flag  was  adopted  in  1885  this  date  was 
removed,  and  another,  "April  12th,  1776,"  took  its  place. 
This  date  commemorates  the  adoption  of  the  Halifax  Reso- 
lutions— a  document  that  places  the  Old  North  State  in  the 
very  front  rank,  both  in  point  of  time  and  in  spirit,  among 
those  that  demanded  unconditional  freedom  and  absolute 
independence  from  foreign  power.  This  document  stands 
out  as  one  of  the  great  landmarks  in  the  annals  of  North 
Carolina  history. 

Since  1885  there  has  been  no  change  in  our  State  flag. 
For  the  most  part,  it  has  remained  unknown  and  a  stranger 
to  the  good  people  of  our  State.  However,  as  we  become 
more  intelligent,  and  therefore  more  patriotic  and  public 
spirited,  the  emblem  of  the  Old  North  State  will  assume  a 
station  of  greater  prominence  among  our  people.  One  hope- 
ful sign  of  this  increased  interest  was  the  Act  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  1907,  requiring  the  State  flag  to  be  floated 
from  all  the  State  Hnstitutions,  public  buildings  and  court- 
houses. In  addition  to  this,  many  public  and  private 
schools,  fraternal  orders  and  other  organizations  now  float 
the  State  flag.  This  is  right.  The  people  of  the  State 
should  become  acquainted  with  the  emblem  of  that  Govern- 
ment to  which  they  owe  allegiance  and  from  which  they 
secure  protection. 


LOVE  AND  DESIRE 

Samuel  H.  Lyle,  Jr. 

Love  reached  her  white  arms  out  to  me, 

Her  pure  eyes  deep  with  holy  fire; 
But  the  Serpent  whispered  in  the  grass, 

"It  is  the  voice  of  hot  Desire! " 

I  came  to  Love,  and  in  my  hand 

I  brought  a  rose  of  crimson  red. 
Love  placed  the  gift  upon  her  breast — 

I  looked,  and,  lo,  the  rose  lay  dead! 

"It  is  Desire,"  the  Serpent  hissed. 

"Sweet  Love,  alas!  lies  slain  long  hence." 
But  Love  stretched  out  her  arms  to  me, — 

"And  this,"  she  sighed,  "doubt's  recompense!" 


lt> 


THE  KING  OF  THE  DROMGHOULS'  THEME 

Brevard  D.  Stephenson 

"For  next  time  I  wish  you  to  hand  in  a  theme  about  two 
pages  long  on  any  subject  you  choose." 

The  scene  was  the  English  Three  class  room  in  the  Old 
East  building;  the  hour  about  twenty-five  minutes  past  nine 
in  the  morning,  just  as  the  Chapel  bell  was  sounding  from 
the  top  of  the  tower  of  the  South  Building,  calling  me  from 
the  absorption  of  a  lecture  by  Professor  Graham  to  go 
to  chapel  and  see  to  my  spiritual  welfare— or  more  accurate- 
ly to  see  that  my  chapel  cuts  did  not  mount  into  alarming 
proportions. 

"A  theme  about  two  pages  long  on  any  subject  you 
choose."  These  words  spoken  by  Professor  Graham  rang  in 
my  ears  as  I  made  my  way  down  the  steps  to  join  the  throng 
going  to  chapel .  "On  any  subject  you  choose."  I  frowned 
at  the  thought.  Of  all  things  that  an  English  professor  can 
do  to  make  one's  life  miserable,  and  these  are  many,  the 
very  worst  is  to  tell  the  members  of  his  class  to  write  a  theme 
on  any  subject  they  choose.  If  he  had  said,  now,  to  discuss 
"Russian  Influence  in  Kamchatka"  or  "Trancendentalism  in 
Contemporary  Art,"  I  should  at  least  have  had  something 
concrete  with  which  to  work.  But  where  we  English  stu- 
dents have  to  select  the  subjects  ourselves,  instead  of  hav- 
ing them  handed  out  to  us  together  with  instructions  how  to 
prepare  a  delectable  theme  in  seven  minutes,  why,  we  ac- 
tually have  to  do  a  little  thinking,  and  this  is  terrible. 
Finding  a  subject  seems  to  those  who  never  tried  it  a  very 
simple  matter,  but  I  venture  the  assertion  that  more  thought 
energy  and  curse  words  have  been  expended  by  college  stu- 
dents finding  what  to  write  about  than  Milton  used  to  write 
his  "Descent  of  Man"  or  Darwin  to  compose  "Paradise 
Lost."     Well,  I  had  to  find  a  subject.     Very  well,  I  would 
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find  one  before  the  next  meeting  of  English  Three;  for  the 
present,  however,  let  us  be  gay  and  not  cross  the  bridge  till 
it  is  too  late,  then  we  will  not  have  to  cross  it  at  all.  So  I 
put  all  troublesome  thoughts  out  of  my  mind,  and  joining 
the  gloomy  throng,  bounded  sadly  into  chapel.  Students 
always  bound  into  chapel,  and  do  it  sadly. 

The  day  passed,  night  came  on,  and  morning  came  again, 
and  still  I  had  not  thought  of  a  subject.  All  morning  I 
thought,  while  I  was  on  my  classes,  and  all  afternoon,  be- 
tween innings  of  baseball  practice.  After  supper,  I  was 
still  so  buried  in  deep  thought  that  my  mind  often  wander- 
ed from  the  set  back  game  I  was  enjoying  in  Faison's  room, 
but  still  I  could  not  find  a  subject.  I  was  on  the  verge  of 
desperation,  and  it  was  a  relief  to  hear  Bill's  hearty  voice 
call  out:  "I  say,  you  fellows  come  on  around  to  my  domi- 
cile, and  I'll  give  you  a  high  old  time." 

I  needed  relaxation  from  my  strenuous  mental  exertions, 
and  it  goes  without  saying  that  I  accepted  with  pleasure 
Bill's  invitation.  I  did  not  leave  Bill's  till  a  late  hour,  and 
my  theme  had  to  be  ready  by  eight-thirty  in  the  morning. 
Again  I  tried  to  think  of  a  subject.  I  rehearsed  all  the 
events  of  history,  past,  present,  and  future,  and  still  could 
not  find  a  subject.  Finally  I  gave  up  and  went  to  bed,  con- 
soling myself  with  the  thought  that  I  didn  t  give  a  damn  if 
I  did  flunk  on  English.  But  I  could  not  go  to  sleep.  I 
rolled  and  tossed  in  my  bed  till  my  brain  was  in  a  fever.  I 
arose  and  paced  up  and  down  the  room  till  I  worked  myself 
into  a  frenzy.  It  seemed  that  I  just  must  let  off  steam  in 
some  way,  so  hardly  knowing  what  I  did  I  threw  on  my 
clothes,  and  rushed  out  of  the  building  to  tho  gymnasium. 
I  entered  the  dressing  room,  and  in  a  daze  opened  my 
locker  and  dressed  myself  in  my  track  team  apparel.  I  do 
not  know  why  I  did  this,  and  I  offer  no  explanation;  I  sim- 
ply give  the  facts. 

In  a  few  moments  I  was  tearing  madly  down  the  road  in 
my  best  racing  style.     I  passed  the  campus   gates   with  a 
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rush,  I  dashed  through  Battle  Park,  I  plunged  into  the 
the  woods,  taking  this  path  and  that,  speeding  down  hill 
and  up,  bounding  over  brooks  and  clambering  over  rocks, 
on  through  the  thick,  dark,  cool  woods.  At  Inst  my  goal 
was  reached.  I  came  to  the  top  of  the  hill  known  as  Piney 
Prospect,  mounted  the  rocky  pile  at  its  top,  and  stood  there 
monarch  of  all  I  surveyed,  gazing  into  the  valley  below  at 
the  distant  hills,  seeing  miles  and  miles  into  the  distance, 
while  the  mellow  moonlight  bathed  the  whole  scene.  I  stood 
here  and  gazed,  while  a  feeling  of  exhileration ,  of  kingship, 
surged  through  my  heart,  and  for  some  reason  or  other  I  be- 
gan reciting  Patrick  Henry's  famous  speech.  Passionately, 
fervently,  I  declaimed  it,  gesticulating  wildly,  straining  ev- 
ery nerve  and  muscle,  till  I  shouted  forth  to  the  elements  the 
grand  climax,  'Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death." 

A  quiet,  peaceful  feeling  came  over  me  after  having  thus 
delivered  myself,  so  that  I  climbed  soberly  down  from  the 
rocks,  half  ashamed  of  my  outlandish  conduct,  and  picturing 
what  a  wild  figure  I  must  have  made.  Slowly  I  began  to 
wander  aimlessly  about.  The  beauties  of  the  night  in  the 
woods  were  borne  in  upon  me,  tall  pines  swaying  and  moan- 
ing in  the  breeze,  the  moonlight  filtering  down  through  the 
trees  to  the  ground,  Every  now  and  then  a  small  animal 
darted  across  my  path,  and  the  penetrating  hoot  of  an  owl 
reached  my  ears.  I  was  meditating  on  these  things  when 
the  realization  came  to  me  that  I  had  lost  my  way.  I  was 
confronted  with  such  a  maze  of  different  paths  that  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  tell  in  the  day  time  which  to  take.  I  lost 
all  sense  of  direction  and  had  not  the  faintest  idea  whether 
I  was  moving  towards  Durham  or  Chapel  Hill.  I  only  knew 
that  I  could  not  be  far  from  Piney  Prospect.  Still  I  stum- 
bled blindly  on,  and  at  last  after  much  abstruse  reasoning 
deduced  the  proposition  that  if  I  kept  going  long  enough  I 
was  bound  by  natural  laws  to  get  somewhere. 

Acting  on  this  supposition,  I  had  not  taken  many  steps 
when  I  was  quickly   brought  to  a  standstill  by  a  sound  of 
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singing  in  the  distance.  A  bloodcurdling  melody  rose  and 
fell  in  something  like  even  cadences.  My  curiosity  was 
aroused,  and  without  stopping  to  think  I  moved  towards  the 
music.  As  I  drew  nearer,  the  sound  grew  more  awfully  dis- 
tinct, and  I  was  several  times  on  the  point  of  turning  back 
through  uneasiness,  but  I  kept  on. 

My  heart  was  in  my  mouth  as  I  recognized  the  vicinity 
as  the  place  of  the  great  rock  known  as  the  Dromghouls' 
Tomb,  about  which  strange  stories  were  told.  Coming  sud- 
denly to  the  edge  of  the  clearing,  I  saw  a  sight  which  froze 
the  blood  in  my  veins.  Around  the  Dromghouls'  Tomb  was 
dancing  a  company  of  dim,  shadowy  shapes,  suggesting  noth- 
ing to  the  mind  other  than  demons.  On  top  of  the  rock  re- 
clined a  gigantic  figure  of  something  like  a  human  shape. 
He  was  clothed  in  vivid  scarlet  from  head  to  foot,  with 
pointed  slippers,  a  long  mantle,  a  fierce  b^ack  mustache,  and 
a  ponderous  gold  crown  tilted  back  rakishly  from  his  head. 
His  troop  of  dancing  demons  were  intoning  some  kind  of  a 
litany  in  sounds  like  the  wind  roaring  around  the  corners  on 
a  winter  night.  The  words,  as  near  as  I  could  judge,  re- 
sembled the  war  cry  of  the  native  New  Zealanders.  I  listen- 
ed stupefied  fur  some  minutes  when  gradually  the  words 
seemed  to  take  form  in  English,  and  I  saw  that  the  song  was 
not  nearly  so  foolish  as  at  first  appeared.  Finally,  a  whole 
stanza  became  distinguishable.     It  ran  as  follows: 

"O  mighty  Dromhouls  are  we,  0  mighty  Dromhouls  are 

we, 
We  never  saw  a  pinkish-blue  cow  sailing  over  a  purple  sea, 
If  we  had  studied  Spanish  how  remorseful  would  we  be, 
So  now  we  will  drink  to  your  very  good  health,  and  all  of 

us  shout  *  Wah  Hee. '  ' ' 
I  am  just  a  little  bit  doubtful  whether  those  were  the  ex- 
act words,  but  at  any  rate,  that  is  how  they  struck  my  ear. 
After  a  little,  the  weird  incantation  ceased,  and  bunching  to- 
gether the  imps  made  a  few  preliminary  gestures  and 
broke  into  the  yell : 
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"Ray!  Ray  Zip  Boom  Bah! 

Whoop  'em  up,  Whoop  'em  up! 

Rah!  Rah!  Rah! 

Dromghouls!  Dromghouls!  Dromghouls! 

I  say  here  again  that  I  am  not  absolutely  positive  about 
the  words,  but  this  is  the  way  I  heard  it.  Anyhow  it  stir- 
red my  blood  and  thrilled  my  soul  so  that  I  forgot  entirely 
my  former  timidity,  and  let  out  a  rising  "Boomaray  for  Car- 
olina." So  wrought  up  was  I  that  in  another  second  I  had 
let  out  a  ringing  "Hurrah  for  Nineteen  Twelve."  Instantly 
I  was  the  center  of  attention,  and  I  regretted  my  rashness. 
The  resplendent  being  in  the  center  wearing  the  crown 
stretched  out  his  hand  towards  me  and  commanded  in  sten- 
torian tones,  "A-r-rest  him." 

Immediately,  I  felt  myself  seized  by  two  of  the  imps  and 
dragged  before  the  towering  king. 

"What  do  you  wish?"  he  demanded  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
der. 

"A-a-a  theme  for  Third  English,  O  most  Exalted  Ruler 
of  the  Dromghouls,"  I  gasped  in  desperation.  He  frowned 
slightly. 

"Ahem,"  he  said,  "Sir,  do  you  here  and  now  swear  etern- 
al allegiance  to  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Order  of 
Dromghouls?" 

"I  swear,"  I  cried,  raising  my  right  hand  with  my  best 
Dramatic-Club  gesture,  "eternal  and  everlasting  loyalty  to 
thy  standard." 

"Ah  now,"  he  spoke  as  if  reflecting,  "what  subject  is  your 
theme  to  discuss?" 

"Alas!"  I  wailed,  "It  maybe  on  any  subject  I  choose." 

"So  much  the  worse,  so  much  the  worse,"  he  murmured, 
knitting  his  brows .  ' '  Have  you  " ,  he  continued ,  ' '  yet  written 
upon  the  honor  system?" 

"Oh  most  Exalted  Ruler?"  I  answered,  "I  have  written 
three  themes  on  the  honor  system,  one  favoring  it,  one 
opposing  and  one  telling  why  I  changed". 

"Have  you,"  he  enquired  in  solemn  tones,  "yet  written 
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on  'Why  We  Didn't  Beat  Virginia?'  " 

"Long  ago"  I  was  forced  to  reply. 

"Have  you,"  he  went  on,  "yet  written  on  'My  Fishing 
Trip  Last  Summer?'  " 

'  'Sire, ' '  I  said,  '  'that  was  the  very  first  theme  I  handed  in. " 

"Have  you,"  he  continued,  "yet  told  them  how  to  run  the 
University?" 

"Sire,  "I  have  showed  them  how  to  run  every  depart- 
ment of  our  college,  from  the  President's  office  down  to  Com- 
mon's Hall. 

He  knitted  his  brows  furiously,  and  was  silent  awhile, 
then,  "How  about  baseball  prospects?" 

"Woe  is  me,"  I  exclaimed,  "only  last  week  I  wrote  on 
that." 

"How  about  proposing  some  reforms  in  the  department  of 
psychology?" 

"Oh,  your  majesty,"  I  murmured,  "the  subject  is  too 
trite." 

'  'Why  really  sir,  he  burst  forth,  '  'it  begins  to  look  as  though 
you  will  be  forced  to  think  a  little,  and  write  on  an  original 
subject  that  you  understand." 

Apprehension  filled  my  heart.  "But  sire,"  I  ejaculated 
quickly,  such  a  thing  is  absolutely  without  precedent." 

"Do  I  look  as  if  I  cared  for  precedent?"  he  thundered. 

I  was  forced  to  admit  that  he  did  not. 

"Here"  he  exclaimed  roughly,  "I  will  write  your  theme 
for  you.  Obadiah,  bring  me  my  typewriter  and  my  false 
teeth." 

One  of  the  imps  came  forward  at  once  with  the  articles 
demanded  the  latter  reposing  on  a  satin  cushion.  The  King 
then,  after  he  had  adjusted  his  false  teeth,  began  to  pound 
on  the  typewriter,  which  a  demon  respectfully  held  up  for 
him.  In  a  twinkling  he  had  finished.  He  handed  me  two 
neatly  typewritten  sheets,  folded  properly,  and  with  my 
name  written  on  the  outside. 

"Give  that  to  your  professor,"  he  admonished  me,  "and 
don't  forget  that  you  are  pledged  to  the  Dromghouls." 
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"To  be  initiated  when?"  I  ventured  to  inquire. 

He  scowled  at  me.     '* After  death,"  he  shouted. 

An  unutterable  dread  overwhelmed  me.  I  had  sold  my 
soul  for  a  Third  English  theme.  I  had  no  time  to  consider, 
however,  for  two  of  the  imps  seized  me,  and  spun  me  around 
till  I  grew  dizzy.  Coming  to  my  senses,  I  found  myself  in 
the  middle  of  a  country  road,  where  I  could  see  the  white 
tomb  stones  of  the  Chapel  Hill  cemetery.  I  was  all  alone. 
No  trace  of  my  weird  companion  was  to  be  seem.  However, 
I  still  held  the  theme  clutched  tightly  in  my  hand.  I  hur- 
riedly unfolded  the  paper,  and  strained  my  eyes  to  make 
out  the  words,  but  I  simply  could  not  read  by  moonlight. 
Realizing,  therefore,  that  I  must  curb  my  impatience,  I  fled 
to  my  room  on  the  University  campus.  But  alas,  the  lights 
had  been  out  long  ago,  and  of  matches  I  had  but  one.  It 
would  be  foolish  to  attempt  to  read  a  theme  by  the  light  of 
one  match;  it  would  be  better  to  wait  until  morning.  I 
doubt  very  much  if  I  should  have  been  able  to  curb  my  im- 
patience were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  I  was  so  tired  I  could 
hardly  keep  from  dropping  in  my  tracks.  So  by  the  light  of 
the  match  I  set  my  alarm  clock  for  half  past  five  and  col- 
lapsed on  the  bed  without  undressing. 

I  slept  profoundly,  and  was  awakened  next  morning  by 
the  sound  of  the  college  bell.  I  had  evidently  not  heard  the 
alarm.  The  seven-thirty  bell  was  ringing,  I  thought.  But 
the  noises  in  the  corridors  belied  that.  Heavens,  it  was  the 
eight-thirty  bell.  But  the  bell  continued  to  ring.  Jumping 
Jerusalem.  By  Caesars  psychological  second-self  it  was  the 
nine- twenty-five  chapel  bell,  which  always  rings  for  five  min- 
utes, I  groaned.  It  was  too  late  to  hand  in  any  theme.  Possib- 
ly not.  I  simply  would  not  give  up.  I  might  have  a  chance 
to  drop  it  on  the  desk  before  the  morning  offering  of  compo- 
sitions had  been  taken  up.  I  sprang  up,  gave  a  few  hurried 
touches  to  my  appearance,  dashed  out  of  my  room  and  into 
the  Old  East  Building,  just  in  time  to  lay  it  on  the  desk. 
Another  moment,  and  I  must  have  been  too  late. 

And  then  I  waited  most  impatienty  for  the  return  of  my 
heme.  I  am  still  waiting.  I  have  not  yet  got  that  theme  back. 


VIA  TYPEWRITER  WIRELESS 

She  was  certainly  not  a  flirt.  Nobody  had  ever  accused 
her  of  that;  but  the  young  man  who  occupied  the  desk 
directly  across  the  room  from  hers  was  so  illusive  and  by 
illupive  she  meant  attractively  illusive, — for  Mary  Washbur- 
ton  was  imbued  with  a  full  share  of  that  characteristic  com- 
mon to  her  whole  sex,  curiosity.  And  John  McLendon  in  his 
illusiveness  had  attractiveness  of  a  different  sort  than  the 
riddles  that  she  saw  in  every  issue  of  The  Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal. He  had  nice  eyes  which  always  left  a  pleasant  sensa- 
tion in  her  well  shaped  little  body  after  the  brief  instant 
every  morning  when  he  drawled  "Good  morning,  Miss  Wash- 
burton,"  as  he  passed  by  her  desk  to  his  own.  And  his  hat, 
a  derby,  was  neither  dumpy  and  green  as  those  of  some  of 
her  co-laborers,  who  had  come  to  lose  their  ambition  in  the 
ceaseless  grind  of  the  machines,  nor  was  it  one  of  the  out- 
landish shaped,  loud  banded  creations  affected  by  the  youth- 
ful workers  in  the  office  who  had  not  yet  outgrown  the  belief 
that  Life  was  High  Life  and  the  work  in  the  office  something 
that  had  to  be  done  in  order  to  make  life  possible. 

John  McLendon  was  tacitly  given  up  to  be  the  head  man 
in  the  typewriter  rooms  of  the  giant  law  firm,  whose  legal 
documents  kept  fifteen  typists  employed  in  their  preparation . 
He  took  down  and  wrote  out  certain  agreements  which  mem- 
bers of  the  firm  would  have  written  out  in  hand  if  they  had 
not  had  a  man  in  whom  their  confidence  was  absolute.  It 
was  said  in  the  typing  room  that  he  was  studying  law  from 
a  correspondence  school  and  would  erelong  leave  his  type- 
writer for  the  first  law  clerk's  desk  that  became  vacant  inside. 

Withal  Mary  was  sure  that  he  was  a  perfectly  nice  young 
man  and  more  than  once  her  woman's  vanity  had  been 
piqued  at  the  lack  of  interest  he  took  in  her  and  his  indispo- 
sition to  extend  those  little  favors  in  which  several  young  men 
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vied  with  each  other  for  preferment.  On  the  morning  after 
St.  Valentine's  she  had  found  four  bunches  of  violets  on  her 
desk,  but  not  one  had  borne  the  card  of  John  McLendon. 
True  one  had  had  no  card  and  she  had  wondered — but  then 
she  knew  that  it  couldn't  have  been. 

This  morning  she  had  been  sitting  idly  at  her  desk  wait- 
ing for  her  next  assignment  from  the  offices  and  was  think- 
ing somewhat  spici'y  of  the  owner  of  the  two  eyes  that  had 
smiled  at  her  brightly  as  he  came  in,  strangely  five  minutes 
late,  with  a  simple  Good  Morning,  She  began  to  idle,  once 
the  keys  despoiling  the  immaculate  surface  of  a  fresh  sheet 
of  paper  with  what  looked  like  ciphers,  if  it  had  any  mean- 
ing whatever,  and  ended  up  by  writing  four  lines  of  ilJohn 
McLendon,  John  McLendon ,"  etc.  Their  two  machines 
were  of  the  same  make  and  the  same  model  and  from  long 
association  they  could  distinguish  between  the  clicks  of  the 
different  keys  as  clearly  as  they  could  recognize  the  letters 
that  were  printed  when  the  keys  were  pressed.  She  sat  up 
very  straight  for  the  machine  across  the  room  seemed  to  have 
as  its  sole  aim  the  clicking  off  of  count  Jess "What's."  She 
wheeled  as  if  to  look  across  at  him  and  instead  of  looking  for 
the  eyes,  blushed  and  reached  out  her  hand  for  instructions 
that  a  messenger  boy  had  just  laid  on  her  desk. 

By  luncheon  time  she  had  forgotten  all  about  the  incident, 
but  as  she  was  pining  on  her  hat  preparatory  to  hurrying  across 
to  Child's  for  her  ice  tea  and  sandwich,  it  was  vividly  recall- 
ed by  a  continued  "Miss  Washburton,  Miss  Washburton,  Miss 
Washburton"  from  the  machine  across  the  way.  She  paused 
not  knowing  whether  to  speak  to  him  or  to  tilt  her  nose  and 
go  out  as  if  his  existence  did  not  constitute  any  of  the  data 
upon  which  her  information  was  constructed,  when  a  new 
sentence  almost  took  her  breath  away.  The  clicks  were 
saying,  "Miss  Washburton,  will  you  go  to  lunch  with  me?" 
On  a  moment's  impulse  she  sat  down  and  pegged  off,  "Surest 
thing  you  know,  let's  hurry,"  and  looked  across  and  smiled. 

The  luncheon  was  good  and  bis  line  of  small  talk  pleasant 
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and  the  acquaintance  they  formed  after  that  satisfying  in 
every  way.  He  turned  out  to  be  very  attentive  about  some 
little  things.  During  the  summer  they  had  taken  in  several 
plays  and  base  ball  games  together.  He  was  a  good  chum 
for  a  lark. 

One  Monday  morning  late  in  August,  after  a  Saturday 
night  on  which  they  had  gone  down  to  Manhattan  Beach  to 
hear  II  Trovatore  sung  in  English,  things  did  not  seem  at 
all  brilliant  in  prospect  to  this  dainty  little  lady.  He  had 
taken  the  examinations  for  license  before  the  supreme  court 
early  in  August.  He  was  going  to  open  up  a  little  office  of  his 
own  on  the  23rd  floor  of  some  skyscraper  eight  blocks  away 
on  September  1,  and  today  was  August  31.  If  he  was  going 
to  say  anything,  he  had  to  say  it  now,  and  from  the  even- 
ness of  his  Good  Morning  she  had  no  reason  to  believe  that 
such  an  idea  had  occupied  his  mind  for  a  moment.  She 
fidgeted  and  struck  the  wrong  keys  and  ruined  her  copy  and 
found  her  ill  temper  increasing  by  jerks  and  bounds.  She 
was  twenty-three,  and  a  fellow  needn't  expect  a  girl  to  wait 
forever.  Certainly  they  could  get  along  on  what  both  of 
them  would  make:  hadn't  a  member  of  the  firm  assured  him 
that  he  would  see  to  it  that  some  small  cases  would  drift  his 
way  before  his  first  office  rent  was  due?  What  had  he  meant 
by  monopolizing  her  half-holidays  all  summer  if  he  had 
nothing  serious  in  mind? 

She  was  in  the  midst  of  a  long  sentence  in  which  "The 
party  of  the  first  part  in  conjunction  with  the  party  of  the 
second  part,  said  parties  acting  in  perfect  free  will  and  under 
no  coercion  whatever,  do  hereby  agree, ' '  when  the  keys 
across  the  room  began  rattling  off  Mary  Washbwton  in  a  very 
feverish  manner.  She  let  it  go  on  for  a  full  minute  during 
which  he  had  written  the  two  names  exactly  twenty-six 
times  before  she  followed  up  the  "do  hereby  agree"  with 
%iWhatV  written  once  loud  and  regularly. 

He  was  jingling  his  keys  and  thumping  his  spacer  in  inde- 
cision that  was  nerve   wracking,   when   he  suddenly  threw 
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back  his  carriage  for  a  new  line  and  she  heard :  Mary  Wash- 
burton,  will  you  marry  me? 

With  a  sureness  of  herself  born  of  many  an  introspective 
glance  at/her  desires  on/this  very  point,  she  flung  back  at 
him,    V  Of  course.     Thought   yov.  ivere  never  going  to  ask  me." 

And  the  office  force  has  never  yet  suspected  that  their 
engagement  began  right  there  under  their  very  noses. 


TOUT  LE  MONDE  A  MOI 

Samuel  H.  Lyle,  Jr. 

You  are  all  the  world  to  me,  dear  heart, — 
A  rose  that  glows  the  morn's  delight, 

A  song  that  cheers  the  road  by  day, 
A  star « to  guide  me » through  the  night. 

There  is  no  world  but  you,  dea.r  heart, — 
No  dew -gemmed  morn  could  dawn  so  fair, 

No  way  could  be  so  sweet  with  song 
In  any  world,  were  you  not  there! 


CHANTECLER 

W.  F.  Taylor 

There  has  recently  been  performed  for  the  first  time  on 
the  American  Stage,  Chantecler  the  last  production  of  the 
eminent  French  Dramatist  Edmond  Rostand.  Miss  Maude 
Adams  is  playing  the  leading  part.  Though  this  is  a  very 
hard  part  for  a  woman  to  play,  the  fact  that  Miss  Adams  has 
it  will  be  a  great  incentive  to  theatre  goers,  and  for  this  reason 
no  doubt  the  play  will  be  received  with  double  interest.  This 
drama  of  the  barnyard  has  been  characterized  as  "The  play 
of  the  century,"  and  in  view  of  certain  facts  it  may  well  be 
characterized  as  such,  at  least  so  far  as  the  century  has  ad- 
vanced. It  is  certainly  a  drama  of  a  distinct  character,  and 
one  which  in  modern  dramatic  circles  is  entirely  peculiar  to 
itself.  In  it  not  a  single  human  being  apears  on  the  scene, 
and  yet  underneath  it  all  we  are  forced  to  recognize  the  em- 
bodiment of  a  great  philosophy.  This  fact,  in  itself,  merits 
distinction,  yet  the  ingenious  scheme  of  the  author,  together 
with  the  way  in  which  he  gives  us  the  language  and  con- 
versation of  the  animals  and  birds,  are  equally  noteworthy. 
It  certainly  must  have  required  full  exercise  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  much  thought  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  portray 
to  us  in  such  an  easy,  natural  way  the  troubles  and  trials  of 
the  barnyard. 

The  fact  that  Rostand  had  already  gained  such  world- 
wide reputation  by  the  production  of  his  Cyrano  De  Ber- 
gerac  and  that  this  reputation  had  been  somewhat  checked 
by  his  next  play,  may  possibly  have  had  something  to  do 
with  his  motives  in  writing  this  one.  Whether  this  be  true 
or  not,  whether  or  not  it  was  his  intention  to  regain  the 
ground  he  had  lost,  Chantecler  has  at  least  gained  the 
distinction  of  being  "The  best  advertised  play  of  a  century. ' ' 
He  was  seven  years  at  the  writing  of  this  play  and  in  the 
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meantime  the  public  was  being  constantly  reminded  of  the 
strenuous  and  untiring  efforts  of  the  great  playwright .  This 
in  itself,  was  enough  to  create  a  great  interest  and  arouse  the 
curiosity  of  the  people.  Almost  every  imaginable  plan,  in 
fact,  in  the  way  of  rumor,  was  put  into  operation  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  wide-spread  public  interest  that  would 
eagerly  look  forward  to  its  production.  Long  before  it  was 
in  any  way  ready  for  the  stage,  it  was  well  known  that  the 
famous  Coquelin  was  expected  to  play  the  leading  part  and  it 
is  said  that  he  even  insisted  upon  reciting  to  every  listener, 
long  passages  by  heart  from  the  text.  Meanwhile  Coquelin 
died  and  interest  was  centered  in  the  choice  of  his  successor 
for  the  leading  part.  Everything,  it  seemed,  conspired  to 
further  interest  in  the  play,  and  to  prepare  the  world  for  the 
birth  of  a  masterpiece  in  dramatic  art.  Mr.  Edward  Clark 
Marsh  says,  "No  play  was  ever  more  widely,  more  vocifer- 
ously heralded.  No  play  was  ever  prepared  for  production 
with  more  cunning  prolonged  care.  No  play  was  ever  talked 
about  by  so  many  people  at  once."  It  was  perfectly  natur- 
al, therefore,  that  a  great  reclame  should  await  the  produc- 
tion of  such  a  play. 

Chantecler  was  first  presented  in  Paris,  February 
6,  1910.  The  interest  which  it  met  was  of  the 
most  intense  variety.  It  was  lauded  by  a  crowded  theatre 
for  several  weeks,  and  often,  it  is  said,  seats  were  sold  at  a 
very  high  premium.  Indeed,  if  large  crowds  and  wide- 
spread popularity  were  a  true  test  of  a  play's  greatness,  then 
the  greatness  of  Chantecler  would  be  unquestioned.  But 
whether  it  will  be  stamped  as  a  lasting  masterpiece  and 
branded  as  a  great  national  drama,  or  whether  the  crowds 
were  attracted  by  mere  curiosity  and  the  unusualness  of  the 
drama  remain  to  be  seen .  For  we  are  told  that  the  audience 
took  the  play  as  a  combination  of  poetry,  humor,  brilliant 
fantasy,  and  wonderful  stage  effects. 

At  any  rate,  the  success  of  Chantecler  as  a  popularly 
received  drama  seems  to  be  certain.     Yet  it  might  be  of  hi- 
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terest  here  to  question  just  why  this  is.  Is  its  great  popu- 
larity due  to  the  fact  that  it  comes  from  the  pen  of  a  dram- 
atist already  of  world-wide  renown,  and  that  he  spent  seven 
years  in  writing  it?  Or  is  there  some  intrinsic  quality  of 
the  play  itself  that  naturally  makes  it  worthy  of  its  fame? 
No  doubt  both  are  to  be  considered.  Ohantecler  will  be 
well  received  by  the  great  multitude  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  it  is  the  result  of  seven  years  work  of  a  famous  au- 
thor. Yet  the  play  has  merits  of  its  own  and  it  would  by  no 
means  be  fair  to  attribute  all  its  popularity  to  the  cunning 
devices  that  have  so  well  advertised  it.  True  it  is,  the  play 
is  to  a  great  extent  artificial,  a  note  which  is  struck  in  the 
first  act  even  before  the  curtain  rises;  and  there  are  many 
facts  and  situations  far  from  dramatic.  Yet  in  passing  our 
judgment  we  must  remember  its  true  nature  and  its  purpose, 
that  it  is  a  philosophy  as  well  as  a  play.  It  is  in  the  main, 
a  satire  on  society,  symbolizing  practically  every  stage  of  it. 
All  the  characters  represent  human  beings,  and  M.  Doumie, 
an  eminent  French  critic  says  that  "There  is  nothing  more 
human  than  this  piece  in  which  man  does  not  appear  on  the 
scene,  and  all  the  actors  are  animals."  In  fact,  in  reading 
the  play  we  are  often  inclined  to  forget  the  animals  and  the 
conversation  seems  to  be  that  of  real  people. 

Mr.  Alvan  F.  Sanborn  points  out  that  all  the  characters 
are  allegorical.  "Ohantecler,"  he  says,  "represents  the  as- 
piration for  social  service.  The  obsticles,  the  snares  and  the 
pit-falls  are  represented  by  divers  birds  and  animals.  The 
pheasant  is  the  amorous  woman  jealous  of  the  apsortion  of 
man  in  his  mission.  The  black-bird  is  the  mocking  skeptic. 
The  peacock  is  the  intellectual  fob.  The  guinea-hen  is  the 
incorrigible  tuft-hunter,  the  absurd  cringing  slave  of  the 
snobbishness  that  paralizes  energy.  The  birds  of  the  night 
are  the  exploiters  who  love  darkness  rather  than  light  because 
their  deeds  are  evil.  The  toads  are  the  envious,  the  cove- 
tous. Ohantecler  himself  is  a  real  artist.  He  is  "proud,  vain, 
obstinate,"  yet  he  is  heroic,  and  full  of  devotion  to  his  ideal, 
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He  is  above  all  things  a  poet,  and  the  love  of  his  song,  with 
the  absolute  confidence  that  it  is  his  crow  that  produces  the 
day,  is  the  source  of  the  one  great  pleasure  of  his  life.  He  is 
the  leader  of  the  barnyard,  and  the  secret  of  his  song  is  a 
cause  for  jealousy  to  the  other  fouls.  All  desire  to  know  his 
secret,  but  no  one  is  able  to  find  it  out  Juntil  the  beautiful  little 
pheasant-hen  exerts  her  coquettish  Allurements  and  finally 
pursuades  the  cock  to  tell  her. 

Whatever  else  may  be  the  meaning  of  Chantecler  it  is 
certainly  true  that  it  contains  many  passages  worthy  to  come 
from  the  hand  of  any  writer.  The  conversation  between 
the  turkey  and  the  pigeon,  and  between  Chantecler  himself 
and  the  faithful  old  Paton  in  the  first  act,  is  well  thought  out 
and  truly  representative  of  their  characters.  The  smart,  co- 
quettish remarks  of  the  golden  pheasant  hen,  the  satirical 
whistling  of  the  black  bird,  and  the  sharp,  witty  remarks  of 
the  philosophic  old  hen  in  the  basket  are  all  well  worthy  of 
note  and  certainly  show  us  the  great  power  of  the  author  in 
portraying  character.  The  poetical  outbursts  of  the  cock  are 
not  excelled  by  anything  in  Rostand's  works.  The  Ode  to 
the  Sun,  the  first  note  we  get  from  Chantecler  himself  is  es- 
pecially good  and  shows  us  at  once  that  we  are  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  poet. 

."O  thou  that  driest  the  tears  of  the  meanest  among  weeds 
And  dost  of  a  dead  flower  make  a  living  butterfly — 
Thy  miracle,  wherever  almond  trees 
Shower  down  the  wind  their  scented  shreds, 
Dead  petals  dancing  in  a  living  swarm. 

"I  worship  thee,  O  Sun!  whose  ample  light 
Blessing  every  forehead,  ripening  every  fruit, 
Entering  every  flower  and  every  hovel, 
Pours  itself  forth  and  yet  is  never  less, 
Still  spending  and  unspent — likefmother's  love. 

"I  sing  of  thee,  and  will  be  thy  high  priest, 
Who  disdainest  not  to  glass  thy  shining  face 
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In  the  humble  basin  of  blue  suds, 

Or  see  the  nightning  of  thy  last  farwell 

Reflected  in  an  humble  cottage  pane." 

Another  passage  of  particular  interest  and  deserving  men- 
tion is  the  hymn  by  the  night  birds.  In  this  passage  we 
feel  ourselves  absorbed  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  scene 
that  is  described.  It  is  a  hymn  to  the  night,  at  a  gathering 
to  form  a  conspiracy  against  Chantecler. 

the  gband  duke 

"Praise  the  Night,  discreet,  propitious, 
When  with  wadded  wing  and  muted, 
O'er  the  sleeping  world  we  fly, 
And  the  partridge  in  the  bracken 
Ne'er  suspects  the  hovering  presence 
'Till  we  pounce  without  a  cry." 

THE   SCREECH-OWL 

"Praise  the  Night,  convenient,  secret, 
When  in  slaughtering  baby  rabbits 
We  can  do  it  at  our  ease, 
Daub  the  grass  with  blood  in  comfort, 
Spare  the  pains  to  look  like  heroes, 
Be  ourselves  where  no  one  sees ! ' ' 

Another  touching  passage  is  the  Prayer  of  the  Little 
Birds  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  act. 

"0  God  of  Birds!  or  rather,  for  the  hawk 

Has  surely  not  the  same  God  as  the  wren, 

0  God  of  Little  Birds! 

Who  breathed  into  our  wings  to  make  us  light, 

And  painted  them  with  colors  of  His  sky, 

All  thanks  for  this  fair  day,  for  meat  and  drink — 

Sweet  sky-born  water  caught  in  cups  of  stone, 

Sweet  hedgerow  berries  washed  of  dust  with  dew." 

All  these  passages  and  many  more  are  extremely  interest- 
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ing  and  certainly  give  merit  to  the  play.  They  leave  plenty 
of  room  for  the  imagination  and  often  lead  us,  as  it  were,  in- 
to an  entirely  different  world. 

Chantecler,  then,  is  a  philosophy  of  life,  though  a  picture 
of  the  trials  and  troubles  of  the  barnyard.  The  first  act  in- 
troduces us  into  the  yard  with  its  varied  clan  of  inhabi- 
tants. Pretty  soon  the  pheasant-hen,  being  pursued  by  a 
hunter,  comes  into  the  yard  seeking  protection.  Chantecler 
falls  in.  love  with  her  and  pursuades  her  to  re- 
main until  the  next  day  and  go  to  the  guinea-hen's  party. 
M.  Doumie  has  characterized  this  act  as  "lively,  brilliant, 
varied,  full  of  verse  and  gaiety." 

In  the  second  act  we  get  the  attitude  of  the  other  birds  to- 
ward the  leader,  all  being  jealous  of  him.  The  night  birds 
form  a  conspiracy  in  which  they  plan  to  have  him  killed  by 
a  celebrated  game-cock  next  day  at  th<  party.  In  this  act 
we  also  have  his  secret  disclosed  to  the  pheasant-hen,  and 
Chantecler  showing  his  power  to  produce  the  day  by  his 
Cock-a-doodle-doo . 

In  the  third  act  the  duel  takes  place  and  the  game-cock  is 
killed  by  Chantecler.  Chantecler  then  leaves  home  and  goes 
to  the  forest  with  the  pheasant-hen.  But  while  here  he  se- 
cretly keeps  in  touch  with  the  barnyard  by  wireless  connec- 
tion with  the  other  birds.  The  pheasant-hen  is  jealous  of 
his  love  for  the  dawn,  which  the  fourth  act  clearly  shows. 
"The  dawn,"  she  says,  "defrauds  me  of  great  and  undivided 
love."  Chantecler  replies,  "There  is  no  great  love  outside 
the  shadow  of  a  great  dream."  A  quarrel  ensues.  The 
pheasant  hen  tells  the  cock  how  superior  the  song  of  the 
Night-in-gale  is  to  his.  A  Night -in -gale  begins  to  sing  over 
head  and  Chantecler  recognizes  the  truth  of  the  statement. 
Just  here  a  shot  is  heard  and  the  little  night  bird  falls  to  the 
ground.  During  the  excitement  that  follows  the  jealous 
pheasant-hen  covers  his  head  until  the  day  has  broken,  then 
releasing  him,  exclaims,  "You  see  that  day  can  break  per- 
fectly well  without  you."     "Treachery!"  cries  Chantecler, 
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and  to  her  utter  aHtonishment  he  begins  to  crow  again.  At 
her  questioning  he  says,  "I  am  more  sure  of  my  destiny 
than  of  the  daylight  before  my  eyes."  She  replies,  "Your 
faith  can  no  more  return  to  life  than  can  that  dead  bird." 
But  here  another  bird  begins  to  sing  and  a  voice  says:  "In 
the  forest  must  always  be  a  Nigh t -in -gale. "  Then  Chante- 
cler  with  exultation,  "And  in  the  soul  a  faith  so  faithful  that 
it  comes  back  even  after  it  has  been  slain.  He  realizes  that 
he  yet  has  work  to  do,  and  determines  to  leave  the  pheasant- 
hen  and  go  back  to  his  own  home.  Though  his  crow  no 
longer  produces  the  day  he  has  still  a  mission  to  fulfill  and 
he  will  continue  to  crow  and  wake  up  those  that  do  not 
know  the  day  has  broken. 


TO  PRISCILLA 

Banks  Holt  Mebane 

Priscilla,  you  dutiful,  beautiful  girl, 

With  hair  like  the  sun  and  teeth  of  pure  pearl, 

Complexion  that  mingles  the  red  of  the  rose, 

With  unsullied  whiteness  of  new  fallen  snows, 

Your  languorous,  love-darting  eyes  of  bright  blue 

Reveal  to  me  heaven  in  loving  but  you. 

Your  sweet  little  lips  are  ripe  red  for  a  kiss, 

You  horribly  prudish,  but  still  lovely  miss. 

'Tis  useless  to  say  that  you've  never  been  kissed: 

I  shall  not —  I  will  not —  I  cannot  resist. 

So  pray  don't  be  angry  and  chide  me  my  dear, 

For  that  would  be  just  simply  awful  I  fear. 

But  listen!  Here's  something  far  better  than  that: 

When  I  steal  a  kiss,  pay  me  back  tit  for  tat. 
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Edgar  W.  Turlington 

I  have  always  been  somewhat  skeptical  concerning  the 
manuscripts  which  various  persons  have  presented  to  the 
world  as  though  they  had  been  found  in  bottles  or  among  the 
papers  of  iate  lamented,  etc.  Only  recently  I  concluded  that 
there  might  be  some  mite  of  truth  in  the  statements  of  those 
I  had  before  refused  to  believe.  The  circumstance  of  my  con- 
version was  on  this  wise.  In  having  the  old  and  worm- 
eaten  mantel  removed  from  my  room  in  the  South  Building, 
I  came  upon  just  such  a  manuscript  as  those  that  have  been 
so  often  described  to  us,  a  genuine  posthumous  manuscript. 
I  say  posthumous  guardedly,  for  I  am  convinced  that  its 
author  must  be  long  since  passed  to  the  Elysian  Fields.  I 
have  searched  and  have  not  found  his  name  engraved  in  any 
Hall  of  Fame,  and  nowhere  in  contemporary  literature  do  I 
find  such  clear  flow  of  eloquence  and  such  majestic  sweep, 
not  to  mention  deep  insight,  as  appear  here  in  this  cast-off 
manuscript,  which  seems  to  have  received  the  most  intimate 
confidences  of  his  freshman  days.  The  manuscript  is  in  the 
form  of  a  diary.  How  it  came  about  that  our  freshman 
friend  hid  it  away  and  left  it  behind  the  old  mantel,  I  can- 
not tell.  My  own  duty  seems  clear  in  the  case.  I  felt  that 
I  should  be  recreant  to  a  sacred  trust  if  I  refused  to  pass  on 
my  own  good  fortune  to  the  world  and  particularly  to  the 
students  of  the  University,  especially  since  the  freshman's 
diary  has  in  it  many  passages  of  rare  beauty  and  many  of 
helpful  comment  on  University  manners  in  the  day  of  its 
author.  I  shall  be  obliged  on  account  of  space  limits  to  give 
only  a  few  of  the  most  striking  passages. 

In  the  entry  for  the  first  day  of  his  arrival  in  Chapel  Hill 
I  find  two  matchless  descriptions,  both  for  fidelity  and  for 
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lyrical  quality,  one  of  University  Station  and  the  other  of 
Chapel  Hill  itself  as  he  first  saw  it.  Listen  to  the  following 
on  University  Station  and  see  if  it  does  not  recall  Carlyle,  and 
Ruskin,  and  a  whole  glittering  train  of  rhapsodists. 

*  'O  Statio  Universitatis !  With  thy  great,  round  water-tower, 
thy  diminutive,  saffron-hued  waiting-room,  thy  brace  of  hos- 
pitable stores  guiltless  of  any  stain  but  Mother  Nature's,  and 
finally  with  thy  most  ingenious  contrivance  for  reversing  the 
position  of  the  huge,  panting  Horse  of  Iron,  which  common 
mortals  call  a  Y  and  which  is  the  brightest  jewel  in  thy  dia- 
dem!— with  these  thy  fair,  distinguishing  features,  free  and 
virgin,  unmarred  by  the  despoiling  foot  of  Progress,  that  great 
uncouth  Beast, — how  do  I  long  for  the  time  when  again  I 
shall  see  thee!  Statio  Universitatis!  Universitatis  Statio! 
Thou  art  the  one  altogether  lovely  and  fairest  among  ten 
thousand! "  Surely  we  detect  here  the  spirit  of  a  true  poet, 
who  sees  deeper  than  mere  appearances  into  the  hidden  rich- 
ness of  what  we  should  call,  we  that  have  not  our  vision  pur- 
ged, the  most  prosaic  of  subjects.  But,  listen  again  to  his 
outburst  on  Chapel  Hill. 

'  'And  now  I  am  coming  at  length  into  Chapel  Hill.  Chap- 
el Hill,  famed  for  its  beauty  even  as  for  its  learning!  But 
lo!  what  is  this  I  see?  Only  gaunt,  forbidding  barn -like 
structures — can  these  be  the  University  buildings?  And  mud, 
and  slime,  and  filth — can  this  be  the  lovely,  rolling  campus? 
I  will  not  believe  it.  I  turn  my  eyes  afar.  I  see  a  fair  vil- 
lage, spread  out  along  the  hill-sides,  and  over  it  hovers,  like 
a  dove,  the  Spirit  of  Peace.  Farther,  I  see  a  majestic  grove, 
and  out  of  that  grove  rises  a  lofty,  cylindrical  dark  structure, 
the  nature  or  object  of  which  I  can  by  no  means  divine.  But 
while  I  ponder,  there  comes  to  my  ears  a  confused  murmur. 
The  sound  is  that  of  a  desperate  mob,  cursing  and  shouting. 
I  cast  my  eyes  in  horror  upon  the  sickening  scene.  Holy 
Mother !  we  seem  to  be  slacking  our  speed  in  the  midst  of  it 
all.  They  are  leaving  their  war  chariots  to  attack  our  flank. 
They  board  us.     (Our  friend  seems  to  mix  his   metaphors.) 
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And  now  all  we  like  sheep  are  driven  forth  from  our  sure 
resting  place.  I  myself  am  forced  to  retire  from  my  ambush. 
One  of  the  enemy  assails  me  in  person.  "Po'  Dave,  boss," 
he  insists,  and  attempts  to  capture  my  impedimenta.  I  am 
successful  in  eluding  his  grasp,  only  to  find  denser  confusion 
among  our  ranks  without.  Whither  shall  I  turn?  Shall  I 
turn  me  again  to  my  former  position?  Lo!  they  are  there. 
Shall  I  advance?  They  are  before  me.  I  surrender  myself 
to  thee,  Po'Dave.  Do  with  me  as  thou  wilt!  "  Here  let  us 
check  this  stream,  as  it  seems  to  be  growing  somewhat  muddy. 

The  next  notable  passage  in  our  freshman's  diary  is  that 
on  Commons  Hall.     Hear  him  as  he  again  rhapsodizes. 

"Two  hundred  hungry  homines  taking  nourishment  with 
avidity  beneath  a  single  roof!  Two  hundred  glistening  en- 
samples  of  the  cutlers  art  at  one  time  poised  in  the  liquid 
atmosphere!  Two  hundred  tridents  of  Neptune  clattering 
upon  two  hundred  genemus  platters  piled  high  with  beans 
and  peas  and  beef  and  sweet  potatoes!  (Even  Homer,  we 
must  remember,  sometimes  nods;  and  we  cannot  harshly 
criticize  our  freshman  for  mingling  such  proasic  objects  as 
these  everyday  articles  of  fare  with  the  strains  of  his  loftier 
muse.  These  objects,  too,  from  one  point  of  view,  may  have 
a  deep-lying  poetic  significance.)  Commons  Hall!  Equal  in 
dignity  to  that  ancient  House  of  Commons!  Here  at  thy 
generous  board  sit  and  eat  on  equal  footing  rich  and  poor. 
Here  are  men  at  last  united  in  the  grand  purpose  of  their 
lives.  0  Commons  Hall!  To  thee  shall  all  come  at  length, 
within  thy  massy  walls  and  beneath  thy  stately  roof  to  lead 
the  life  that  thou  leadest  them  and  to  seek  nourishment  at 
thy  unfailing  breast." 

We  must  pass  over  several  good  passages  now.  The  pas- 
sage on  registration  is  good,  as  are  al^o  the  passages  on  Piney 
Prospect,  the  volcano,  his  various  professors,  etc.  The  pas- 
sage on  tipping  hats  is,  I  think,  very  interesting  and  per- 
haps helpful;  for  this  reason  I  am  giving  it  below. 

''The  most  singular  custom  I  have  noticed  here  is  that 
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which  the  students  have  of  tipping  their  hats  to  their  pro- 
fessors. How  self-respecting  men  can  thus  so  far  lower  them- 
selves as  to  lift  their  hats  to  their  poor  earth-born  fellow  mor- 
tals, is  more  than  I  can  understand.  To  think  of  it,  every  - 
time  you  pass  a  man  who  walks  in  a  peculiar  sort  of  a  way, 
holds  his  shoulders  at  an  extraordinary  angle,  or  wears  a 
particular  cut  of  clothes,  signs  whereby  a  professor  is  known, 
— to  think  that  you  must  straightway,  rain  or  shine,  con- 
veniently or  inconveniently,  do-off  to  him  as  a  mark  of  ser- 
vility and  of  recognition  of  your  inferiority,  that  object  which 
at  once  protects  the  dwelling  place  of  your  divinely  given  In- 
tellect from  the  assaults  of  the  Spirits  of  Wind  and  Weather 
and  is  the  crowning  glory  of  your  triumphant  manhood! 
To  think  of  it!  (Jest  pour  rire!  No,  but  it  is  rather  a 
thought  to  make  the  blood  boil!  To  me  all  men  are  born 
equal,  and  I  stand  upon  the  solid  rock  foundation  with 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  those  others  who  have  exalted  the 
position  of  the  common  man.  What  care  I  if  one  man  wishes 
to  assume  a  peculiar  air  which  extends  even  to  his  stride  and 
strident  voice?  Let  him  be  different  if  he  will;  it  is  well. 
But!  let  him  never,  because  he  is  different,  expect  creeping, 
fawning,  boot-licking  homage  from  me ! ' '  There  is  more  of 
this,  but  I  suppose  that  what  I  have  given  sufficiently  in- 
dicates our  freshman  friend's  Quaker-like  sentiment  on  the 
now,  sadly,  passing  custom  of  lifting  hats  to  passing  profes- 
sors who  thereupon  pass  us. 

One  last  passage  1  cannot  refrain  from  giving.  It  is  on 
the  Senior,  and  since  we  have  a  whole  class  of  Seniors  this 
ye;ir,  it  may  be  well  to  conclude  our  travel  through  these 
realms  of  gold  by  quoting  this  passage  in  full. 

"The  most  glorious  object  I  have  observed,"  writes  our 
freshman,  "is  the  Senior.  Like  wisdom,  of  which  he  is  the 
sole  authenic  oracle,  he  is  more  precious  than  rubies.  Like 
the  lilies  of  the  fields,  of  which  he  is  the  fairest,  Solomon  in 
all  his  glory  was  not  a  circumstance  to  him.  His  head  tow- 
ers as  lofty  as  the  standpipe  (we  note   that   our   friend   has 
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now  learned  the  name  of  that  lofty,  cylindrical,  dark  struc- 
ture the  nature  and  object  of  which  he  could  not  at  first  di- 
vine). He  is  set  upon  a  pinnacle  of  dignity.  'His  esta- 
te is  kingly,  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed.'  He  is  an  elder 
in  Israel.  His  lips  drop  wisdom  as  the  heavens  the  dew. 
That  which  others  desire  to  attain,  he  has  already  attained. 
None  can  lift  from  his  head  the  laurel  wreath.  He  goeth 
forth  wearing  upon  his  brow  a  lofty  composure  and  upon  his 
lips  a  condescending  smile.  Yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  he 
has  one  day  been  even  as  I  am  today,  a  fly  floundering  in 
the  ointment;  he  has  at  length  succeeded  in  crawling  out, 
he  has  dried  himself,  and  now  sits  proudly  sunning  himself 
in  the  glory  of  his  elevation." 
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The   action   of   the   Baptist   State   Convention  in  oppos- 
ing  the    State's   proper   and   necessary   equipment    of   the 
The  University         State  educational  institutions  of    which 
and  the  State  the  University  is  the  head,  is    to    be 

greatly  regretted.  It  shows  that  there  are  many  good  peo- 
ple in  the  State,  who,  apparently  unaware  of  the  new  prob- 
lems arising  from  the  fast  changing  conditions  in  our  State 
and  the  relation  of  education  to  these  conditions,  would 
resist  any  progressive  action  of  the  legislature  in  providing 
for  the  necessary  expansion  of  the  State  institutions.  We  do 
not  object  to  a  discussion  of  the  work  and  the  needs  of  the 
University  among  the  people  of  the  State — in  fact  this  is  just 
what  the  University  desires.  The  University  is  here  for  the 
service  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  the  closer  the  relation 
between  the  University  and  the  people  the  better  will  it  be 
able  to  serve  them.  But  we  should  like  for  the  people  to 
realize  that  the  University  is  theirUniversity,  and  for  this  dis- 
cussion to  show  a  spirit  of  friendly  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  University  rather  than  a  spirit  that  would  impede  its 
growth  and  hamper  it  in  its  work  of  serving  the  people  and  of 
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solving  the  problems  of  our  changing  democracy.  A  spirit 
of  contention  and  unfriendly  rivalry  such  as  was  manifested 
in  the  Henderson ville  resolutions,  ought  not  to  exist  on  the 
part  of  the  denominational  colleges  toward  the  University  and 
other  State  institutions.  With  the  ever  increasing  numbers  of 
young  men  and  women  who  desire  a  college  education,  surely 
it  cannot  be  that  the  denominational  schools  are  in  danger  of 
coming  upon  a  condition  where  the  harvest  will  not  still  be 
plenteous  and  the  laborers  still  too  few. 

The  University  has  no  desire  to  cripple  the  denomina- 
tional institutions  or  to  form  any  educational  monopoly. 
It  merely  desires  to  have  sufficient  means  to  adequately  carry 
out  its  purpose  of  educating  the  youth  of  the  State  and  of 
helping  the  people  in  whatever  way  a  university  should  be  of 
service  to  them .  And  when  in  need  of  further  means  to  car- 
ry out  its  work  the  University  needs  must  go  to  the  State  for 
it,  since  it  is  a  state  institution.  It  cannot  call  on  a  denom- 
ination to  supply  the  funds  nor  can  it  beg  from  men  of 
wealth.  The  great  state  of  North  Carolina  cannot  afford  to 
let  its  institutions  go  a-begging.  We  can  do  no  better  than 
to  quote  a  few  sentences  here  from  Governor  Kitchin's  recent 
message  to  the  legislature.  He  says:  "One-hundred  and 
seventeen  years  ago  the  University  was  established  for  a 
noble  purpose,  which  it  has  worthily  pursued.  .  .  The  State 
has  put  its  hand  to  the  plow  and  it  will  not  and  should  not 
turn  back.  .  .  .  Our  great  State  cannot  solicit  from  the 
holders  of  swollen  fortunes,  even  should  propriety  permit  her 
acceptance  of  proffered  endowments." 

The  relation  between  the  University  and  the  life  of  the 
State  is  vital,  and  the  need  for  the  University's  expansion 
great.  It  is  true,  as  Dr.  Poteat  pointed  out  in  his  address 
before  the  Hendersonville  convention,  that  in  the  early  days 
nearly  all  the  institutions  of  learning  were  founded  and  sup- 
ported by  the  churches.  But  the  chief  end  of  education 
then  was  to  obtain  a  supply  of  properly  trained  ministers. 
The  educational  system  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  the   out- 
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growth  of  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  time,  the  needs  of 
which  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  schools  to  minister  unto. 
And  we  find  that  the  University  during  its  long  history  has 
passed  through  varied  relations  to  the  State  corresponding  to 
the  changes  in  conditions  which  made  the  University  closely 
related  to  a  part  or  to  all  of  the  people  of  the  State.  In  the 
early  days,  as  Dr.  Stephen  B.  Weeks  stated  in  his  article  in 
the  November  number  of  the  Magazine,  "It  was  nominally 
a  state  institution ;  in  substantial  reality  a  quasi-private  cor- 
poration drawing  its  income  from  its  own  invested  funds  and 
tuition  fees."  But  after  the  war  when  the  University  was  re- 
organized through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Battle  and  other  far-see- 
ing friends  of  the  institution ,  who  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
people  the  University's  needs  and  its  usefulness,  it  became 
more  thoroughly  a  state  institution .  And  since  then  its  de- 
pendence upon  the  state  has  been  greater,  for,  owing  to  the 
great  losses  it  sustained  during  the  war  and  reconstruction 
period,  it  has  had  to  rely  more  largely  upon  the  State  for 
support.  And,  furthermore,  the  work  of  the  alumni  of  the 
University  in  advancing  the  cause  of  popular  education  and 
in  organizing  and  administering  the  State's  educational  sys- 
tem, has  drawn  the  ties  closer  between  the  University  and 
the  people.  It  is  not  the  case  now,  as  it  formerly  was,  that 
the  students  at  the  University  come  largely  from  homes  of 
wealth,  having  been  prepared  to  enter  college  at  the  private 
academies;  but  now  the  greater  per  cent  of  the  students  come 
directly  from  the  State  high  schools  and  the  city  schools. 
And  many  of  them  are  paying  their  own  expenses  while  ob- 
taining the  training  that  will  enable  them  more  efficiently  to 
perform  the  duties  of  citizenship  when  they  enter  the  active 
life  of  the  State. 

But  the  State  cannot  afford  to  be  content  with  the  success 
the  University  has  already  attained  nor  with  the  service  it 
has  rendered.  The  State  must  so  provide  for  it  that  it  will 
be  enabled  to  render  more  extensive  and  more  efficient  ser- 
vice.    The  action  of  the  present  legislature,  then,  is  a  ques- 
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tion  of  great  moment,  and  not  to  the  state  institutions  only, 
for  upon  its  action  depends  more  than  merely  the  develop- 
ment of  the  University  and  the  other  state  institutions. 

Our  State  and  the  South  are  now  passing  through  a  period 
of  industrial  and  social  revolution  corresponding  to  the  re- 
cent development  of  the  north  and  west.  The  problems 
arising  are  more  numerous  and  larger  than  ever  before,  and 
to  solve  these  problems  the  State  must  have  more  men  of 
large  training  and  capacity.  Mr.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  in  speaking  of  The  Les- 
son of  the  State  Universities,  says:  "We  are  fast  approaching  a 
condition  in  which  every  numerous  profession  and  craft  and 
industry  will  be  conscious  of  a  direct  connection  with  the 
university,  and  dependence  upon  some  branch  oi  its  ser- 
vice. .  .  The  participation  of  the  people  at  large  in  the  life 
of  the  universities  is  coming  in  a  thousand  ways  to  be  a  real 
and  vital  relationship.  The  universities  are  drawing  near  to 
the  people  in  their  common  concerns  of  everyday  life.  .  . 
Leadership  in  our  rising  democracy  is  a  different  thing 
and  a  more  difficult  thing  than  the  leadership  of  other  days ; 
and  to  prepare  for  that  leadership,  by  new  ways  and  in  new 
fields,  is  the  priceless  opportunity  of  American  colleges  and 
universities." 

In  this  great  work  of  training  competent  sons  for  the 
commonwealth,  who  are  to  be  leaders  in  this  new  epoch  of 
her  history,  we  believe  that  the  church  schools  have  an  im- 
portant work  to  do,  and  we  rejoice  in  the  great  success  they 
have  had  and  in  whatever  success  they  may  have  in  doing 
that  work.  And  we  do  not  think  that  the  denominational 
colleges  need  fear  any  injury  from  the  growth  of  the  Univer- 
sity. When  the  University  was  reorganized  after  the  war 
and  at  times  since  then  whenever  there  has  been  an  effort  to 
advance  the  cause  of  the  University,  the  friends  of  the  de- 
nominational colleges,  thinking  that  the  growth  of  the  Uni- 
versity would  injure  their  institutions,  have  violently  op- 
posed it.     But  no  such  results  as  they  have  anticipated,  have 
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ever  followed.  On  the  contrary  the  University  in  its  ad- 
vancement has  ever  led  the  denominational  colleges  to  great- 
er development  and  greater  usefulness. 


We  wish  to  urge  the  students  to  enter  the  contest  for  the 
Preston  Cup.     To  win  in  this  contest  is 
The  Preston  one  0f  the  greatest  honors  that  one  can 

CuP  gain  while  in  college.     Debating,  which 

is  a  most  excellent  means  for  cultivat- 
ing an  acute  intellect  and  for  whetting  the  blade  of  logical 
argument,  has  long  been  one  of  our  favorite  activities.  We 
have  now  an  enviable  record  in  this  field  of  collegiate  activ- 
ity, and  those  who  engage  in  it  have  gained  ability  and  hon- 
or for  their  labor.  The  Preston  Cup  and  the  other  prizes 
offered  for  literary  work  should  be  a  stimulous  to  the  stu- 
dents in  the  University  to  write  for  publication.  In  our 
modern  life  the  capable  writer  has  a  much  larger  audience 
and  even  a  greater  inflnence  than  the  orator.  As  students, 
then,  who  have  as  their  purpose  the  acquirement  of  ability, 
we  should  be  eager  in  acquiring  ability  to  write.  Again  we 
urge  the  students  to  enter  the  Preston  Cup  contest. 


THINGS  TALKED  ABOUT 


WORKED -UP   ENTHUSIASM 


At  a  mass  meeting  last  fall  Dr.  Royster  said,  in  substance, 
that  "worked-up  enthusiasm"  is  absolutely  unavailing  and 
even  dangerous  to  success  in  any  field,  particularly  in  ath- 
letics. He  evidently  meant  to  imply  that  we  are  addicted 
to  this  diseased  species  of  spiritual  exuberance.  Altho  it  is 
a  bitter  pill  to  swallow,  many  of  us  must  nevertheless  frank- 
ly plead  guilty  to  the  implied  defect  in  our  character.  It 
happens  something  like  this :  Even  before  our  men  assemble 
on  the  field  for  practice  we  study  the  prospective  games 
scheduled  for  the  season,  weigh  the  strength  of  the  opposing 
teams  in  the  balance  of  our  judgments — made  one-sided  by 
unbounded  hope — and  at  once  assume  that  we  are  going  to 
"lick"  every  team  on  the  program.  And  we  flatter  our- 
selves that  we  have  reached  the  only  plausible  and  reason- 
able assumption;  for,  on  investigation,  we  find  that  in  such 
aud  such  a  year  we  either  "licked"  these  teams  ourselves,  or 
"walloped"  some  other  team  that  beat  the  "livin'  stuffin'  " 
out  of  them.  We  grow  enthusiastic.  Then  the  squad  as- 
sembles on  the  field.  We  go  out  to  size  the  men  up  and 
always  find  a  perfectly  solid  basis  on  which  to  rest  our  hasti- 
ly drawn  conclusions. 

"The  huskiest,  fastest,  and  most  spirited  fellows  we  have 
had  in  years,  and  we  just  can't  lose  a  game"  is  the  almost 
unanimous  verdict,  and  our  enthusiasm  is  straightway  boost- 
ed to  the  high  water  mark. 

Then  the  games  begin.  We  win  one  or  two,  and  then 
— mirable  dictu- —  we  are  beaten  by  a  team  that  had  already 
been  defeated  by  another  team  that  we  had  "walloped"  with 
the  greatest  of  ease.  We  are  unable  to  understand  it,  and 
the  weeping  and  wailing   process   begins.      Our  enthusiasm 
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falls  to  the  low  water  mark.  But  it  immediately  bubbles  up 
again  to  within  a  few  feet  of  its  original  height  when  we  hear 
that  one  of  our  rivals  also  has  suffered  defeat,  or  when  we 
beat  some  team  that  few  outsiders  expected  us  to  hold  even 
to  a  tie.  If  this  process  is  repeated,  our  enthusiasm  falls  each 
time  and  again  rises  for  some  reason  or  other,  but  never  to 
its  original  height.  A  few  repetitions  will  cool  it  to  the 
absolute  zero.  Then  we  begin  to  howl  and  to  "knock" 
somebody,  and  the  mischief  is  done.  One  ebb  in  the  tide  of 
our  enthusiasm  does  more  to  weaken  the  spirit  of  our  teams 
than  half  a  dozen  such  partial  rebounds  can  possibly  repair. 

Another  productive  source  of  "worked  up"  enthusiasm  is 
the  inopportune  mass  meeting.  We  mean  the  gathering 
which  assembles  at  the  call  of  a  few  genuinely  enthused 
fellows  whenever  our  team  returns  minus  a  scalp.  With  a 
roaring  bonfire,  deafening  music,  forced  yells  and  fiery 
speeches  got  up  for  the  occasion,  we  work  ourselves  into  a 
very  frenzy  of  enthusiasm,  gloss  over  and  relegate  to  the  past 
the  faults  and  defects  of  our  team,  and  foster  in  our  bosoms 
a  false  feeling  of  invincibility.  We  say  "false  feeling" 
because  this  exuberance  of  spirit  will  not  last  through  one 
little  defeat. 

This  enthusiasm,  that  varies  directly  with  the  success  of 
our  teams,  and  must  be  stimulated  by  bonfires,  drum  beat- 
ing, yells,  vociferous  harangues  and  general  scenes  of  riot,  is 
what  we  understand  to  be  the  "worked  up"  variety,  and  is 
the  kind  to  which  some  of  us  are  undoubtedly  addicted.  In 
extenuation,  we  might  plead  that  our  Southern  temperament 
is  ever  prone  to  make  us  weep  or  exult  over  the  merest  trifles. 
But  that  is  no  justification  or  excuse.  There  are  other  col- 
leges with  students  of  the  same  temperament,  and  most  of 
them  are,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  little  cursed  with 
"worked  up"  enthusiasm.  Nor  is  any  excuse  necessary, 
for  we  have  the  power  within  us  to  root  out  this  unnatural 
kind  of  spirit,  aid  put  ourselves  in  the  proper  attitude 
toward  our  teams.     And  our  spirit  of  loyalty   is   fully  ade- 
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quate  to  make  us  exercise  this  power,  if  we  but  stop  and 
think  over  the  matter.  In  the  first  place,  we  should  base 
our  enthusiasm — if  we  have  any  at  all — on  a  substance,  not 
a  shadow :  on  pride  and  love  for  our  teams  as  representatives 
of  this  noble  institution,  not  on  unfounded  hopes  and  dreams 
of  diseased  imaginations.  We  should  then  remember  that 
the  primary  purpose  of  athletic  training  is  to  develop  gentle- 
manly athletes,  not  victorious  prize  fighters.  Of  course  we 
want  victories,  and  we  generally  get  our  share  of  them;  but 
they  are  secondary,  not  primary,  in  the  functions  of  athletic 
training.  By  exercising  the  "sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  sur- 
vive or  perish"  kind  of  spirit  toward  our  teams  we  will  do 
our  pnrt  weU,  and,  rest  assured,  they  will  do  theirs  likewise. 

— J.  M.  Shields. 


THE   CHARACTERISTICS   OF   THE   CAROLINA    STUDENT,    AND 
THE   DUTY   WHICH   THEY   ENTAIL* 

It  would  be  unjustifiable,  perhaps,  to  classify  the  Carolina 
student  as  essentially  different  from  other  students.  He  is 
but  a  man  who  happens  to  be  studying  in  Chapel  Hill, 
instead  of  some  other  place,  and,  therefore,  is  not  necessari- 
ly of  a  different  character.  This  life  which  he  leads  here, 
however,  does  ingrain  him,  I  think,  with  certain  potent  if 
not  peculiar  qualities.  Two  of  these  qualities  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  my  purpose. 

The  first  essential  which  the  new  student  must  learn  on 
arriving  here —  if  indeed  he  does  not  know  it  already—  is 
truthfulness.  He  may  have  prepared  for  college  under  the 
"proctor,"  or  some  other  surveillant  system,  thereby  coming 
to  the  belief  that  by  wit,  rather  than  by  study  he  was  to 
elude  his  guard,  and  secure  his  graduation.  He  may  have 
lived  in  a  military  school  where,  regardless  of  true  merit,  he 
was  compelled  to  abide  certain  distinctions  of   rank   and   to 

*An  address  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Mcintosh,  of  the  senior   class,   to  the  stu- 
dent body  assembled  in  chapel. 
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conform  to  certain  rigid  rules  of  conduct.  These  conditions, 
in  fact,  may,  in  some  measure,  have  been  necessary;  and 
yet,  despite  their  necessity,  they  inevitably  make  for  artifici- 
ality rather  than  manliness. 

The  life  of  this  campus  is  totally  different.  As  regards 
work,  the  Honor  System  replaces  the  proctor;  and  the  stu- 
dent feels  at  once  the  real  value  of  his  own  word.  Before,  he 
thought  it  smart  to  cheat — his  classmates  hailed  him  as  a 
hero  if  he  could  ontwit  his  teacher — but  now,  if  he  is  a  man 
at  all,  he  sees  that  truth,  rather  than  deception,  is  the  real 
basis  of  all  accomplishment.  Trusted  thus  by  his  professors 
in  the  class  room,  and  placed  solely  upon  his  own  honor  as 
to  his  general  deportment,  he  needs  no  military  trammels; 
for  the  germ  of  manhood  is  now  at  work,  and  he  must,  and 
does,  control  himself.  Truthfulness,  then,  becomes  his  first 
standard,  and,  by  it,  he  grows  up  to  usefulness;  or,  spurn- 
ing it,  he  forfeits  his  right  of  citizenship  in  the  community, 
and  must  leave  it  to  accomplish  its  work  without  him. 

A  second  quality  is  loyalty.  The  Honor  System,  if  it 
avail  must  have  the  student's  hearty  support;  and  the  fact 
that  it  does  avail  proves  that,  in  the  main,  it  has  such  sup- 
port. Not  only  is  this  support  evidenced  by  the  small  num- 
ber of  violations,  as  to  cheating  or  disorderly  conduct,  but  it 
is  better  seen  in  the  open-heartedness  and  good  companion- 
ship among  the  students  themselves.  No  one,  after  living 
here  a  month,  ever  thinks  of  locking  his  door,  day  or  night, 
and  few  even  of  locking  their  trunks.  Confidence  in  or  loy- 
alty to,  each  other,  then  must  be  a  fact  rather  than  a  mere 
theory.  That  men  are  governed  thus  by  the  real  motive  of 
manhood — that  is,  truthfulness — is  the  only  reason  that  I 
know  for  such  a  condition,  the  recognition  of  a  fellowman's 
rights  manifesting  itself  in  this  supreme  exhibition  of  loy- 
alty. 

And  these  qualities  should  mark  the  Carolina  man  when 
off  the  campus.  At  the  recent  football  game  in  Richmond, 
we  had  an  opportunity  to  show  the  stuff   of   which  we   are 
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made,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  we  did  so  in  a  most 
gratifying  manner.  An  eminent  college  professor  of  this  State, 
recently  said  that  he  never  saw  anywhere,  even  in 
the  hour  of  victory,  such  a  manifestation  of  college 
enthusiasm  as  the  Carolina  student  body  there  exhibited. 
And  all  this  was  in  spite  of  a  crushing  defeat.  The  yelling, 
the  singing,  and  the  unity  of  feeling  were  but  the  natural 
outburst,  as  we  know,  of  the  spontaneous  lives  which  the 
students  lead  here.     And  this  is  all  as  it  should  be. 

But  there  is  even  a  more  pressing  duty  facing  each  of  us 
now — a  duty  which  calls  for  less  heroism,  and  promises 
greater  rewards.  It  is  well  known  that  certain  agencies  rep- 
resenting themselves  to  be  educational  are  going  about  over 
this  State,  traducing  the  good  name  of  this  University,  and 
seeking,  for  supposedly  personal  gain,  to  impair  its  efficiency 
and  growth.  The  thing  which  we  can  do,  and  which  we 
ought  to  to  do,  is  to  let  the  people  over  the  State  know  the 
truth  of  things  as  we  know  them  ourselves.  The  ideals  of 
truthfulness  and  loyalty,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  should 
compel  us,  when  we  go  home  for  the  holidays,  to  combat  in 
a  manly,  straightforward  way  the  various  errors  which  are 
circulating  to  the  detriment  of  this,  our  own  beloved  Institu- 
tion. 

We  can  do  this  in  a  most  effective  way  in  our  own  com- 
munities (for  each  of  us  is  a  lion  at  home,  if  nowhere  else)  ; 
and  there  is  an  especial  need  just  at  this  time,  I  think,  for  a 
correction  of  the  perverted  ideas  with  reference  to  moral  con- 
ditions here.  Wo  should  be  glad  to  let  it  be  known  that  we 
have  here  at  the  University  the  best  college  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in 
the  State;  that  there  are  enrolled  in  voluntary  membership 
more  than  half  of  our  large  student  body,  and  that  nearly 
half  are  actively  engaged  in  the  Bible  study  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. We  should  tell  with  an  especial  pleasure  that  this 
agency  of  our  student  religious  life  is  voluntarily  supporting 
in  the  foreign  field  a  missionary  of  its  own — a  thing,  by  the 
way,  which  can  be  said  of  no  other  college  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in 
this  State.     Let  us  tell  our  own  people  of  these  things,   and 
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further,  of  the  special  activity  which  the  local  churches  are 
exerting  in  bohalf  of  the  students'  moral  betterment. 

And  then,  relying  on  these  facts — facts  which  no  one  can 
deny  or  misinterpret — let  us  make  a  plea  for  a  juster  and 
more  liberal  support  for  our  needy  University.  I  cannot  fail 
to  caution  the  new  men,  however,  that  the  University  Man 
never  stoops  to  counter-attacks  on  other  educational  forces. 
There  is  plenty  of  work  to  be  done  in  this  State,  and  altogether 
too  few  colleges  to  do  it  as  it  as  it  should  be  done.  The  State 
system  of  schools,  of  which  our  University  is  the  head,  does 
not  antagonize  any  other  college,  or  educational  agency  what- 
soever, which  wishes  to  help  the  good  work  along.  But  the 
State  does  ask — nay  demands — that  no  self -constituted  agency 
shall  deny  to  the  mass  of  its  people  the  education  which  can 
be  gained  alone  through  its  University  and  other  State 
schools.  To  see  the  many  improvements  needed  here,  the 
blindest  needs  but  to  look  around  him.  The  dormitories  are 
crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  more  than  half  of  the 
students  are  compelled  to  seek  lodging  in  town.  The  equip- 
ment of  the  University  is  far  below  the  standard  in  keeping 
with  the  grade  of  work  of  our  science  and  other  depart- 
ments; and,  were  the  equipment  anything  like  what  an 
Institution  of  this  grade  merits,  and  what  our  State  is  so 
amply  able  to  afford,  the  University  would  soon  be  indeed  as 
a  "city  set  on  a  hill."  Let  us  strive  to  have  removed  from 
the  popular  mind  the  great  bugaboo  concerning  taxation;  let 
us  show,  as  indeed  it  can  be  shown,  that  taxation  when 
rightly  increased  for  educational  purposes  gives  evidence,  not 
of  extravagance,  but  of  the  truest  economy.  Nay,  even  the 
frightful  spectacle  of  a  few  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  bonds 
should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  State's  ed- 
ucational development.  Everything  else  in  the  State  is 
making  rapid  progress.  Shall  the  University  be  allowed  to 
stand  still? 

Is  it  due  to  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  faculty  members 
are  young  men  these  days,  or  is  it  due  to  the   onward   rush 
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of  this  busy  life,  that  no  longer  students  and  faculty  lift  their 
hats  when  meeting  and  passing  by  one  another?  Doubtless 
this  change  in  campus  etiquette  may  have  its  strong  points 
of  defense,  yet  a  lover  of  the  old  South  and  all  its  chivalrous 
characteristics,  feels  a  tinge  of  sadness  when  any  change 
brought  on  by  industrial  and  economic  influence,  should  be 
the  means  of  laying  aside,  and  almost  burying  the 
lovely  and  historic  custom  which  has  characterized  our  Uni- 
versity for  so  many  years.  The  student  in  years  past,  as  he 
went  out  from  this  institution,  told  with  pride  of  this  cus- 
tom, localized,  as  it  seemed,  in  Chapel  Hill.  The  northern 
and  western  college  man  laughed  afe  it,  and  said  "What's 
the  use?" 

Well,  the  Carolina  man  didn't  stop  to  think  of  "what's 
the  use?"  He  knew  he  had  had  a  four  years  training  in  it. 
It  was  a  mark  of  respect.  It  took  little  extra  time  and  effort. 
He  knew  that  it  had  softened  his  manners,  and  given  him  a 
loftier  view   of  gallantry;    and    that  was    cause    enough. 

— I.  Harding  Hughes. 


EXCHANGES 

The  fact  that  strikes  me  most  forcibly  as  I  turn  the  pages 
of  the  various  magazines  that  come  to  the  exchange  table,  is 
the  absence  of  articles  dealing  with  college  problems.  Most 
of  the  magazines  give  a  part  of  their  space  to  the  subject  of 
athletics,  and  some  have  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  department.  The 
societies  and  various  other  activities  are  represented ;  yet  the 
fact  remains  that  very  little  thought  is  given  to  the  various 
questions  which  confront  every  college.  I  find  very  few  de- 
voted to  such  questions  as  the  best  form  of  student  govern- 
ment. The  attitude  of  the  college  man  toward  the  contrac- 
tion and  payment  of  debts,  the  question  of  self-help,  and  va- 
rious other  subjects  of  similar  nature.  An  occasional  article 
on  some  such  subject  would,  I  believe,  add  life  and  interest 
to  any  magazine.  So  far  I  have  seen  only  one  article  of 
such  a  nature,  namely,  the  one  in  the  Davidson  Magazine  on 
the  subject  of  waste.  Come  let  us  have  a  serious  effort  to 
discuss  college  problems.     I  believe  we  will  profit  thereby. 

THE   ESSAY 

I  find  quite  a  number  of  good  essays  in  our  exchanges. 
The  Wake  Forest  Student  contains  one  on  the  "Reconstruc 
tion  of  Korea'5  dealing  with  the  part  that  Korea  has  played 
in  the  nations  of  the  world.  It  traces  the  process  by  which 
Japan  gained  control  over  Korean  affairs  and  give«  substan- 
tial reasons  why  that  control  should  continue.  The  State 
Normal  Magazine  has  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  of  John  Chas. 
McNeill  which  is  of  special  interest  to  all  who  know  the 
beautiful  verses  of  the  Robert  Burns  of  the  South.  "John 
Charles  McNeill's  life,"  says  the  author,  "was  a  singularly 
beautiful  one.  His  predominating  traits  were  love  and 
truth,  gentleness,  and  intense  love  for  God,  all  nature,  his 
home  and  country."  There  is  in  the  Furman  Echo  athought- 
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ful  and  instructive  essay  entitled  ''A  House  Builded  Upon  a 
Rock."  In  addition  to  these  1  have  mentioned,  there  are 
several  more  that  deserve  praise. 

THE  STORY 

As  usual  some  of  the  short  stories  are  good  but  a  great 
many  are  not.  The  hardest  proposition,  I  suppose,  that  a 
magazine  editor  has  to  face  is  procuring  clever  and  origin- 
al fiction.  "What  Costeth  it  to  be  a  Man"  is  a  facinating 
story  in  The  Redwood.  The  University  of  Virginia  Magazine 
contains  a  very  clever  little  story  called  "The  Test."  In  it 
we  have  a  fair  maiden  and  her  two  lovers,  who  make  use  of 
the  modern  vehicles,  the  automobile  and  the  aeroplane, 
to  win  her  affections.  The  Wofford  College  Journal  carries 
off  the  palm  for  the  most  original  story.  "The  V-Ray"  is  its 
title.  It  tells  of  the  discovery  of  a  machine  something  like 
the  X-Ray.  By  means  of  this  machine  a  murderer  may  be 
identified  by  a  V-Ray  photograph  of  the  murdered  per- 
sons brain.  Besides  these  I  found  the  usual  line  of  ghost 
stories  and  sentimental  nonsense. 

We  give  below  a  few  of  the  best  short  selections  from  our 
exchanges : 


SEA-DESIRE 

(From  The  Mount  Holyohe) 

Oh,  I'm  yearning  to-day  for  a  sight  of  the  sea 

With  its  long,  low  -lying  reaches  ; 
For  the  gray •■  blue,  whipped  into  quivering  white. 

And  the  yellow  sand  on  the  beaches. 

And  I  long  for  a  sound  of  the  wind  in  the  grass 

Where  it  curves  round  the  open  spaces ;  — 
For  the  mystic,  wavering,  murmuring  tide, 

And  the  folk  with  the  lonely  faces. 

— Louise  Whitefield  Bray, 
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ABAFT 

(From  The  Gownsman) 

Two  men  on  a  raft; 

Two  huddled  heaps  of  blistered  skin  and  bone. 

And  in  th^  arms  of  one 

A  tangled  bunch  of  yellow  fur, 

Half  blind,  a  little  crop-eared  cur 

Makes  moan. 

Two  men  on  a  raft; 

Nine  days,  nine  nights  upon  the  weltering  deep; 

God,  how  the  slow  hours  creep! 

Then  tortured  limb  and  half-crazed  brain 

Find  blest  relief  from  present  pain 

In  sleep. 

Two  men  on  a  raft; 

Picked  up,  brought  back  to  life  from  Gates  of  Hell. 

That's  all  there  is  to  tell. 

Barring  the  dog.     God  cared  for  her — 

Strange  thought!  this  little  whimpering  cur — 

My  Nell, 

— Lina  Jephson. 


DREAMS 

(From  Randolph  Macon  Monthly) 

In  youth — Ambition 

Life!  Life!  Life!  And  floods  of  glorious  sunshine!  The 
blood  swings  through  my  veins  like  wine.  My  muscles  slip 
and  tighten  in  an  ectasy  of  energy.  I  am  strong.  I  saw 
the  enemy  and  we  fought.  I  won.  I  heard  the  thunder- 
roll  of  men's  approval,  felt  the  intoxication  of  triumph  and 
was  glad.  'Tis  glorious,  this  life!  Yet  in  the  mire  there 
still  sleep  thousands,  and  I  must  to  work.  I  must  stoop 
and  struggle  many  times  again  to  do  the  work  I  would,  to 
make  the  world  of  tyrants  to  bow   before  my  strength,  to 
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raise  the  masses  as  I  will,  to  stamp  the  earth  with  a  stamp 
of  might  and  leave  it  higher  up  than  without  me  it  would 
have  been.  To  give  men  nerve,  ambition,  let  me  use  the 
power  I  have!  And  thou,  great  Merlin,  of  the  eastern  sky, 
who  lends  the  sparkle  to  the  dew,  and  wakens  life  in  all  that 
lives,  come  on!  and  flood  the  shadows  with  the  freshness  of 
thy  light.  The  frosty  whip  of  the  morning  air  drives  me  to 
dare  the  work  I  see.  Arm  thou  me  with  darts  from  thy 
golden  armory!     Success  and  I  must  be  one! 

In  age — Despair 

The  dull  red  of  the  evening  west  has  thickened  into  lead, 
and  far  away  the  day-heat,  moaning,  mumbles  as  it  dies. 
The  night  rolls  up  in  long  black  billows  over  all  that's  made 
of  men.  Their  sneer  is  hushed,  and  all  their  din  is  still. 
I  am  alone  with  thee,  Great  Boundless  Dark,  and  in  the 
quiet  of  thy  arms  lie  still.  Let  me  rest,  and  forget,  forget 
life — life  that  brings  the  rattle  and  crash  of  beasts,  the 
thirst  for  blood,  the  rush  as  if  of  maniacs  to  trample  all  that 
falls.  What  are  men  save  clay  and  passion!  Each  brain 
thinks  but  one  thought — of  self;  each  body  does  but  one 
deed — for  self.  Mere  creatures  of  the  Light,  when  each  day 
they  can  no  longer  see  the  puny  work  of  their  own  hands, 
they  sleep,  and  all  the  worlds  of  thy  domain  sweep  on  in 
silent  dark,  unthought  of,  e'en  unknown.  And  yet  for 
them  I  toiled.  I  poured  out  all  my  heart's  blood,  wore  out 
all  my  sinew,  my  brain,  my  will,  I  tortured,  gave  them! 
And  they  laughed !  An  now  I  am  alone.  Let  me  rest- 
forget— then  sleep— nor  in  that  future  let  there  be  so  much 
as  dream  of  failure, 

— A.  Chuckle 


ALUMNI  NOTES 

H.  P.  Osborne,  '09,  is  studying  law  at  the  University  of 
Florida. 

H.  K.  Clontz,  '09,  was  recently  married  to  Miss  Elnora 
Williams,  of  Henderson,  N.  C. 

Ben  Washburn,  '07,  will  complete  his  medical  course  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  this  spring. 

Ferdie  Whitaker,  med.  '10,  is  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. 

Will  Woodard,  '08,  has  returned  to  the  University  to  study 


Farmer  Moore,  med.  '12,  is  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Jake  Wynn,  ex-phar.  '10,  is  working  in  a  drug  store  at 
Pleasant  Garden,  N.  C. 

Fleet  Williams  is  at  A.  and  M.  College. 

J.  S.  Koiner,  '11,  who  has  been  with  the  General  Electric 
Company  since  June,  lias  returned  to  the  University  to  grad- 
uate with  his  class. 

T.J.  McManis,  ex-'09,  is  editor  of  the  Lamp  Bulletin  of 
the  General  Electric  Company. 

C.  P.  Tyson,  ex- '11,  is  in  business  with  his  father  at 
Carthage,  N.  C. 

Geo.  Daniels,  ex-' 11,  is  working  in  a  bank  at  Goldsboro, 
N.  C. 

Fife  Fullen wider,  phar.  '09,  is  clerking  in  a  drug  store  at 
Monroe,  N.  C. 

L.  N.  Parker,  '07,  is  taking  graduate  work  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University. 

V.  V.  Duncan,  ex-12,  has  signed  up  again  with  Columbia, 
in  the  South  Atlantic  League. 

R.  F.  Mauser,  med.  '12,  is  studying  medicine  at  Jefferson 
Medical  College. 
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H.  M.  Gaddy,  phar.  '10,  is  with  the    f.  C.  Brantley  Drug 
Co.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Bill  Jerman,  '09,  has  a  position  witi  the  Virginia  Trust 
Co.,  of  Richmond,  Va. 

J.  W.  Bennett,  ex- '07,  is  teaching  school  at  Wentworth, 
N.  C. 

R.  F.  Moseley,  ex-'ll,  is  Principal  of  the  Yanceyville  High 
School,  Yanceyville,  N.  C. 

W.  R.  Edmonds,  '10,  who  has  been  with  the  N.  C.  Histor- 
ical Commission,  has  returned  to  the  University  to  study  law. 

Everett  Roberts,  ex- '12,  is  with  the  American  Tobacco  Co., 
Durham,  N.  C. 

John  Coward,  ex- '08,  was  married  on  Dec.  14  to  Miss 
Blanche  Cannon,  of  Ayden,  N.  C. 

Norman  Willis,  '09,  is  surveyor  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  stationed  at  Beaufort,  N.  C. 

F.  K.  Borden,  '09,  is  in  the  cotton  mill  business  at  Golds- 
boro,  N.  C. 

Joe  Hartsell,  med.  '12,  is  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia. 

W.  F.  Cannon,  Jr.,  med.  '12,  died  after  a  short  illness  in 
the  University  of  Maryland  Hospital,  on  January  28. 

Calvin  Hassell,  ex-'08,  is  with  theU.  S.  Postomce  Depart- 
ment, Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Ike  Zuckerman,  pharmacy  '10,  is  with  the  Main  Street 
Pharmacy,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Abbott  E.  Lloyd,  '09,  sailed  for  Shanghai,  China,  on 
December  11th.  He  is  in  the  employ  ment  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Co. 

George  Shannonhouse,  ex-'09,  is  an  electrical  contractor 
at  Rockingham,  N.  C. 

S.  V.  Bowen,  '09,  is  selling  Oklahoma  real  estate  in  West 
Virginia. 

C.  B.  Spicer,  '09,  is  practicing  law  at  Jefferson,  N.  C. 
Ben  Dawson,  pharmacy  '09,  and  Lendo  Brigman,  '05,  are 
associated  in  the  drug  businsss  at  Rockingham,  N.  C, 


SKETCHES 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  LECHATELIER 

I  am  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of  LeChatelier.  He  seems  to 
have  put  the  pith  of  all  action  in  his  principle:  "There  is 
a  tendency  in  all  things  inanimate,  for  a  reverse  action  to  op- 
pose every  action."  If  LeChatelier  had  not  had  a  peculiarly 
scientific  mind  the  first  statement  of  his  principle  certainly 
would  have  been:  "There  is  an  eternal  tendency  for  oppo- 
sition to  meet  every  human  action . ' '  What  other  reasoning 
can  account  for  the  fact  that  while  I  am  straining  to  write  a 
passing  paragraph  Willie  Gleeclub  is  devilshly  trying  to 
make  "Every  Little  Movement"  on  his  mandolin,  arid  I  catch 
myself  with  beer,  cheer,  chanticleer  to  rhyme  LeChatelier? 
And  why,  when  I  stroll  off  third  English,  I  think  of  a  dozen 
fine  things  to  compose,  and  when  I  am  ready  to  write  not 
one  of  them  is  fit  and  I  can  produce  no  more?  And  when 
I  go  to  Gooch's  with  an  appetite  for  a  bird  why  has  the  sor- 
riest man  in  college  just  ordered  the  last  in  Mr.  Gooch's 
larder?  The  mail  is  always  late  when  I  am  anxious  to  get 
to  work;  a  crowd  is  always  hanging  around  when  I  would 
have  a  word  with  my  girl.  My  work  prevents  a  trip  home 
unless  I  haven't  the  money;  if  I  bet  on  a  game  we  lose,  else- 
time  we  win.  Without  a  doubt  LeChatelier  has  stated  a 
truth.  There  is  certainly  present  to  all  human  action  a  gen- 
eral opposing  cussedness. — Kenneth  Tanner. 


ON  THE  INEVITABLENESS  OF   BEING  LEADERS 

Since  I  have  been  a  student  at  the  University  I  have  at- 
tended Chapel  exercises  regularly.  For  the  most  part  I  have 
listened  attentively,  seeking  thereby  to  imbibe  words  of  wis- 
dom. Many  things  have  I  heard  there.  I've  been  told  to 
wash  and  to  take  exercise  and  not  to  bring  contagious  diseases 
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on  the  Hill;  I've  had  my  manners  corrected  and  morals  at- 
tended to.  And  I've  heard  that  the  University  is  broke. 
But  most  of  all  have  I  heard  that  we  are  all  going  to  be 
leaders.  I  have  heard  this  so  much  that  I  have  come  to 
agree  with  the  freshman,  who,  after  seriously  talking  mat- 
ters over  and  contemplating  the  darkness  of  the  outlook  and 
the  futility  of  all  our  endeavors  here,  lifted  up  his  voice  and 
piously  exclaimed,  "Thank  God,  we  are  all  going  to  be 
leaders ! ' '  But  are  we?  Go  down  to  the  Pickwick  and  see 
how  some  bright  young  man  by  a  brilliant  witticism  directed 
at  the  pianist  can  make  a  crowd  "of  University  students  for- 
get they  ever  had  any  sense.  University  students  do  not 
think — at  least  not  in  the  aggregate. — L.  M.  Morgan. 


THE  LIVING  EQUATION 

The  Second  Math.  "Bull"  is  a  living  equation.  He 
stands  perpendicular  to  the  floor  and  parallel  to  the  black- 
board. His  legs  and  the  floor  make  an  isosceles  triangle. 
His  mouth  is  an  elipse;  and  with  volcanic  like  action  it 
erupts  ac's,  2/'s,  and  z's — twisted,  squared,  and  primed  into  all 
kinds  of  equations.  Even  his  blood  cells  must  have  an  x  or 
an  a  in  them .  He  never  gets  ' '  blinded . ' '  But  there  are  times 
when  he  is  in  danger.  Then  he  blushes — just  as  everybody 
does  at  such  times;  and  as  the  blood  rushes  to  his  face,  bear- 
ing corpuscles  filled  with  x's  and  «'s,  as  he  spouts  out  the  sav- 
ing equation.  The  equation  of  his  own  mind  is  similar  to 
that  of  a  parabola.  Try  as  he  may  to  make  his  mind  ap- 
proach that  of  Major  Cain's  as  a  limit,  he  can  only  get  the 
nearer  to  it  as  he  crams  the  more  conic  sections  into  it. — 
Howell  Hedrick. 


"OF   HOPEFUL   GkEEN    STUFF   WOVEN" 

On  first  examination  with  the  naked  eye,  I  find  the  Fresh- 
man to  have  certain  external  qualities  which  distinguish  him 
from  plants.     Contrary  to  plant  habits  he  moves  about  and 
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utters  certain  peculiar  sounds.  Closer  examination  with  the 
microscope  shows  him  to  be  made  of  cells  which  resemble 
those  of  green  algae,  a  lower  plant  that  grows  only  in  the 
freshest  water.  Innumerable  chromatophores,  light  green 
bands,  encircle  each  of  these  cells.  The  action  of  the  light 
upon  the  extreme  greenness  of  these  bands  causes  him  to 
exale  a  large  amount  of  carbon  mixed  with  certain  com- 
bustible matters,  thereby  accounting  for  the  above  mentioned 
sounds.  As  for  the  motions,  I  discover  that  he  moves  in  dif- 
ferent directions  under  different  conditions: — when  I  make 
a  noise  behind  him,  he  goes  the  way  of  least  resistance; 
when  I  cover  him  with  a  solution  of  tar,  he  immediately 
moves  towards  water.  Several  solutions  of  this  tar  change 
the  green  of  the  bands  into  a  more  substantial  color.  In 
fact,  the  proper  application  of  the  latter  process  makes  the 
Freshman  a  distinct  member  of  the  animal  kingdom. — 
Howell  Hedrick. 


MY   CLOCK 


I  have  read  of  the  terrifying  Indian  war-whoop ;  I  have 
been  told  of  the  awful  sounds  of  battle  fields;  I  myself  have 
heard  the  night-noises  of  dangerous  night  animals,  and  the 
ungodly  whistling  of  a  ghost  in  a  graveyard;  but  I  am  sure 
no  noise  ever  heard  or  conceived  can  compare  with  the  daily 
ante- meridian  product  of  my  Water  bury  Intermittent  Alarm 
Clock,  manufactured  especially  for  A.  A,  Kluttz.  I  set  my 
alarm  to  ring  at  seven -thirty  and  always  I  stop  sleeping  be- 
fore the  appointed  time.  I  am  barely  conscious  of  a  dim 
gray  light  crouching  behind  the  window  shades  and  know 
that  any  instant  the  dreadful  bell  is  liable  to  break  loose. 
I  lay  death-still,  become  intensely  expectant,  and  find  my 
breath  coming  in  jerks.  I  know  the  thing  will  ring,  but 
why  on  earth  doesn't  it  begin?  An  instant's  relief; — maybe 
I  forgot  to  wind  it  last  night!  But  just  then  when  my 
norves  were  all  relaxed,  catching  me  entirely  unawares, 
a  clangor  begins  like  all  Bedlam  breaking  loose.     The  fright 
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is  horrible.  Every  muscle  in  my  body  takes  a  painful  jerk 
and  I  nearly  jump  out  of  bed.  And  there  is  no  let-up.  The 
brazen  machine  rings  and  rings  and  rings  and  I  must  lie 
there  and  endure  the  agony  for  almost  an  endless  age.  Then 
it  stops.  I  know  it  will  soon  begin  again,  and  again  I  must 
pass  through  the  same  nerve-racking  ordeal,  and  even  yet 
again  unless  Bill  growls  in  his  slumber  that  if  I  will  push  a 
little  lever  the  racket  will  stop  and  he  can  sleep  in  peace.  It 
may  be  my  fault,  but  the  rattle  of  that  alarm  clock  is  the 
most  unbearable  noise  I  have  ever  heard. — Kenneth  Tanner. 


kluttz's 


If  there  if  such  a  thing  as  a  Carolina  atmosphere  I  am  sure 
it  can  be  breathed  at  Doctor  Kluttz's  store  just  after  supper 
time.  The  open  space  is  crowded  with  bunches  of  men 
smoking  anything  from  a  corncob  pipn  to  a  ten  cent  cigar 
and  discussing  everything  from  arithmetic  to  Zollicoffer. 
Here  is  one  bunch  bent  over  the  counter  buying  chances  on 
a  punchboard.  There  are  two  room-mates  matching  for  a 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  In  the  front  a  squad  is  rolling 
bones  for  something  to  eat,  and  in  that  most  desirable  place, 
behind  the  counter,  strolls  the  Doctor's  favorite,  fingering 
books  and  looking  over  magazines  as  though  he  is  perfectly 
satisfied  as  long  as  he  feels  he  is  envied.  Everybody  seems 
perfectly  contented  and  oblivious  of  the  passing  time.  Pro- 
pelled by  the  second  privileged  character  the  phonograph  is 
ragging  ragtime  or  granding  the  grandest  opera  to  suit  his 
tastes,  and  the  music  mingling  with  the  hum  and  chatter  of 
the  many  voices  is  to  me  the  personified  expression  of  good 
fellowship  and  the  real  Carolina  atmosphere. — Kenneth 
Tanner. 


A  FRESHMAN'S  FIRST  ENGLISH  EXAMINATION  AT  U.  N.  C. 

We  had  just  returned  after  the  Christmas  holidays.     My 
room-mate  and  I  had  finished  relating  to  each  other  our  late 
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joyful  experiences,  and  now  turned  the  trend  of  our  conversa- 
tion to  the  approaching  examinations.  We  readily  agreed 
that  English  ought  to  be  stood  off  first.  Then  I  began 
speaking  of  the  dulling  influences  of  the  holidays,  the 
amount  of  work  we  had  gone  over,  and  the  reviewing  before 
us,  when  my  room-mate  put  in,  and  the  following  oral  quiz 
took  place: 

"I  can  answer  any   question,"  said  he,    "that  Dr.  — 
has  emphasized  during  the  term." 

"Well,"  I  said,  taking  down  Manly 's  English  Poetry, 
"let's  see  what  you  can  do." 

Turning  to  Browning's  Epilogue  to  Asolando,  I  read 
the  following  passage:  "One  who  never  turned  his  back, 
but  marched  breast  forward — " 

"Hold  on  there,"  he  said,  "I  can  finish  that  quotation, — 
'to  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield.'  It's  the  first 
poem  we  studied  this  year,  Ulysses,  by -by  Wordsworth." 

Thinking  that  he  ought  to  have  one  more  trial  on  a  passage, 
I  turned  to  Tennyson's  Locksley  Hall,  and  read  these  words : 
"Not  in  vain  the  distance  beacons 
Forward,  forward  let  us  range," 
and  asked  him  to  repeat  them. 

"That  is  plain,"  he  said,  after  a  few  moments  of  hesita- 
tion, "they  are  from  Milton's  Paradise  Lost — Satan's  com- 
mand to  his  discouraged  army." 

At  this  I  could  hold  in  no  longer  and  gave  a  roar  of  laugh- 
ter, which,  judging  from  his  appearance,  did  not  appeal  to 
him  very  favorably.  So  looking  at  me  with  a  confused  air, 
he  exclaimed: 

"The  examination  to  the  bow  wows.  I  have  a  good  term 
standing.  I  haven't  fallen  below  seventy  on  a  quiz  but  one 
time,  and  I  have  a  boot  on  Dr. any  way." 

After  examinations  were  over,  seeing  a  six  posted  opposite 
his  name  in  English,  I  asked  him  what  had  become  of  his 
boot,  and  he  replied: 

"The  old  cms  intended  to  throw  me  all  the  time." 

— C.  E.  Blackstock, 
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An  extract  from  a  farce  entitled  The  Virtue  of  Menace 
By  Billious  William 

Por.     The  tongue  of  the  Bore  is  unrestrained, 
It  droppeth  as  the  rain  upon  a  roof  of  tin  — 
Monotony  unvarying.     It  is  twice  curs't: 
It  curseth  him  that  talks  and  him  that  hears. 
'Tip  dreariest  in  the  dreariest;  it  betrays 
The  blooming  idiot  sooner  than  his  mien: 
His  face  doth  show  the  lack  of  all  that's  bright, 
The  attributes  to  mirth  and  pleasantness, 
But  mightier  far  his  tongue  than  is  his  brain ; 
It  is  entwined  about  the  victim,  unrelenting; 
It  is  an  instrument  of  Satan  himself; 
And  earthly  trouble  doth  then  show  likest  Hell's 
When  one  is  bored  to  death.     Therefore,  You, 
Though  pleasure  be  thy  aim,  consider  this, 
That,  in  thy  striving  for  it,  none  of  us 
Care  to  help  you  out.     We  do  pray  for  mercy, 
And  may  that  prayer  draw  not  a  word  from  thee 
But  stop  thy  tongue.     We  have  spoken  thus  much 
To  stop  the  patter  of  thy  nonsense, 
Which,  if  thou  continue,  the  strict  course  of  Nature 
Must  needs  drive  mad  thy  humble  servants. — 0.  W.  H. 


Swan  Song  of  a  Sophomore  in  English  2 
Tide  of  the  following  rhapsody  as  written  by  its  author:  — 
" What  my  course  in  english  composition  has  done  for  me" 

My  course  in  English  composition  this  fall  has  done  a 
great  deal  for  me.  I  have  learned  to  write  well.  I  have 
learned  the  great  principles  of  unity,  coherence,  and  empha- 
sis. I  know  what  they  mean  and  how  to  apply  them.  I 
make  use  of  them  in  my  writing.  My  themes  are  more  uni- 
fied, coherent,  and  emphatic   by   reason  of  my   course   in 
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English  2.  I  have  learned  what  a  paragraph  is,  and  what 
part  it  plays  in  a  theme.  I  make  use  of  it  also  in  my  writ- 
ing. I  have  learned,  too,  what  a  sentence  is,  and  how  to 
construct  a  good  one.  On  the  whole  I  think  English  2  is  the 
best  course  I  have  ever  taken.  I  have  enjoyed  it.  I  have 
learned  to  write  well." 

Dr.  Royster's  only  comment  on  the  above:      "You  ought 
to  have  learned  to  capitalize  your  title." — L.  N.  Morgan. 


ON    RETURNING   TO   COLLEGE 

When  I  returned  to  college  after  my  Christmas  vacation  I 
was  treated  to  a  delightful  surprise.  It  had  never  before  oc- 
curred to  me  that  the  climax  of  all  the  joys  of  the  holidays 
was  reached,  not  while  carousing  and  careering  about  the 
home  neighborhood  for  pleasure,  but  only  upon  our  re- 
turn to  this  hundrum  arena  of  increasing  toil.  But  my  ex- 
periences here,  immediately  after  coming  back,  flooded  my 
mental  faculties  with  the  light  of  this  new  and  amazing 
knowledge. 

Having  removed  the  dust  of  travel  and  rested  for  an  hour 
or  two,  I  strolled  down  to  the  postoffice.  Several  fellows 
had  anticipated  me  and  were  already  there. 

"How  are  you,  James?"  they  all  cried  in  a  chorus  as  I  ap- 
proached.    "I  am  so  glad  to  see  you! " 

"Hello  George,  I'm  delighted  to  see  you  Pete,  how  are 
you  Tom?  etc."  I  returned  spontaneously,  as  I  shook  hands 
with  all  of  them  one  by  one. 

Other  fellows  came  every  few  minutes,  singly  or  in  small 
groups.  They  greeted  me  and  I  greeted  them  in  the  same 
manner  of  unrestrained  joy.  Presently  the  night  train  ar- 
rived and  a  great  crowd  came  on  foot  and  in  the  hacks. 
Then  there  were  eager  hand  shakes  and  a  perfect  hubbub 
of  voices  declaring  reciprocal  delights  unspeakable.  For  two 
days  the  crowds  streamed  in  and  the  joyful  greetings  con- 
tinued.    The  very  atmosphere  seemed  all  a  quiver  with  uni- 
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versal  and  unsubdued  delight,  transmitted  from  heart  to 
heart  by  magnetic  vibrations.  When  I  reflected  on  this 
phenomenon,  I  was  struck  with  wonder.  Surely  this  was 
the  grand  climax  of  all  the  joys  of  my  vacation — a  climax 
coming  right  here  on  this  dull  old  "Hill!"  Think  of  it. 
Eight  huudred  strong  young  men,  and  each  enraptured  at 
seeing  the  other.  Eight-hundred  multiplied  by  eight-hun- 
dred gives  64,000;  and  this  many  joys  mingled  together  are 
surely  enough  to  create  a  mental  atmosphere  of  rapture  in- 
superable, and  to  prove  the  theory  of  telepathy!  I  was  ex- 
hausted, overcome,  prostrated  by  my  responsibility  as  a  giv- 
er and  receiver  of  joy,  and  had  to  be  taken  to  the  Infirmary 
for  a  week's  treatment  under  Dr.  Mangum.  — J.  M.  Shields. 


THE  LATEST  VERSION  OF  KEATS 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  torment  forever. 
Its  loveliness  increases ;  it  will  never 
Pass  into  nothingness ;  but  still  will  keep 
A  bower  in  Bedlam  for  us,  and  a  sleep 
Full  of  nightmares,  and  heartaches,  and  terrific  snoring. 

—J.  M.  Shields. 


THE  CHAIR  OF  HISTORY 

The  "Chair  of  History"  at  the  University  is  in  the  last 
stages  of  delapidation .  It  has  grown  old,  antiquated,  and 
out  of  date,  and  before  long  must  give  way  to  modern  pro- 
gressiveness.  Of  course  I  do  not  use  the  term  "Chair  of 
History"  in  its  figurative  meaning,  but  I  refer  to  the  concrete 
article,  the  chair  which  adorns  the  historical  room  in  the 
Old  West  Building.  This  is  an  old  chair,  a  very  old  chair, 
and  was  in  the  dim  past  a  very  dignified  chair.  Its  fancy 
coat  of  paint,  intersperced  with  many  embellishments  of  a 
painter's  art;  its  many  curious  carvings,  judiciously  placed 
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at  every  joint;  and  the  rows  of  shining  brass  tacks,  all  doubt- 
less had  given  this  chair  an  air  of  solemnity  and  stateliness. 
But  it  has  changed  as  all  things  change-  The  scores  of  years 
have  dimmed  the  lustre  of  the  tacks ;  time  has  worked  havoc 
with  the  paint;  and  even  the  woodwork  has  passed  back  to 
the  dust  whence  it  came.  Its  end  is  fast  approaching,  and 
before  long  it  will  be  washed  by  the  tide  of  progress  to  some 
dark  attic  where  it  will  moulder  away  in  grim  solitude,  un- 
wept, unhonored  and  unsung.— C.  L. 
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SKETCH  OF  JESSE  FRANKLIN 

W.  R.  Edmonds 

The  name  Franklin  is  of  Norman-French  extraction  and 
comes  down  to  us  through  the  medium  of  the  early  Saxons — 
the  taproot  of  our  modern  English.  Our  first  authentic 
traces  of  the  name  tell  us  that  its  original  home  was  York- 
shire, England.  Here  as  early  as  1589  we  find  the  name 
Frankland  an  old  established  line  of  nobility.  Later  the 
name  became  Franklin. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  term  Frank  which  means 
"free."  This  term  Frank  was  a  name  given  by  the  Orien- 
tal races  to  the  inhabitants  of  southern  Europe  because  of 
their  daring  and  warlike  traits.  For  many  centuries  this 
tribe  of  people  waged  incessant  warfare  against  the  restraints 
and  oppressions  of  their  neighboring  tribes.  Gradually  they 
assumed  the  name  Franklins  which  meant,  in  the  language 
of  the  day,  '" free  men"  or  "superior  freeholders."  Later 
the  term  fell  into  use  as  a  family  name  and  established  itself 
as  a  landed  aristocracy  in  the  county  of  Yorkshire,  England. 
And  from  this  line  was  transplanted  the  American  stock  of 
this  name. 

Concerning  the  history  of  the  family  before  it  came  to 
America  we  know  very  little  except  in  a  very  general  way. 
It,  however,  was  caught  up  in  the  great  tides  of  English 
emigration  and  was  planted  on  our  Atlantic  coast  in  the 
early  days  of  our  Colonial  settlement.  According  to  the 
records  in  the  old  Franklin  family  Bible,  which  is  still  pre- 
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served  and  in  the  hands  of  relatives  now  living  in  Surry 
County,  the  ancestors  of  Jesse  Franklin  lived  in  Albermarle 
County,  Virginia — a  section  of  country  adjacent  to  that  in 
which  lived  the  Madisons,  the  Monroes,  the  Washingtons, 
and,  indeed,  the  home  county  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  In  this 
fertile  and  attractive  region  was  born  and  reared  Jesse  Frank- 
lin's  two  grandfathers  and  his  father  and  mother,  Bernard 
and  Mary  Franklin. 

Jesse's  paternal  grandfather  was  Lawrence  Franklin,  who 
was  born  and  reared  in  this  section.  He  married  a  Miss 
Mary  Pain,  also  of  Virginia.  From  this  union  came  Ber- 
nard Franklin,  who  married  a  Miss  Mary  Cleveland.  She 
was  likewise  a  native  of  Albermarle  County  of  that  state.  Of 
that  marriage  there  were  eight  children  whose  names  and 
marriages  I  give  below  as  recorded  in  this  old  family  Bible 
already  referred  to.  No  dates  or  explanations  are  given,  so 
I  shall  quote  in  the  order  named:  "Jesse  married  Meekey 
Perkins  of  Buckingham  County.  Va. ;  Benjamin  married 
Martha  Cleveland  of  Albermarle  County,  Va. ;  Abna  married 
Rhoda  Cleveland  of  Georgia ;  Shadrach  married  Judith  Tal- 
liaferro  of  North  Carolina;  Polly  married  Robert  Naul; 
Meshack  married  Mildred  Edwards  of  North  Carolina ;  Abed- 
nego  married  Polly  Cleveland  of  Georgia;  Betsy  never  mar- 
ried." 

Bernard  Franklin,  though  a  plain  citizen,  was  a  true 
patriot  and  espoused  the  cause  of  freedom  and  liberty.  He 
was  a  man  of  integrity  and  strong  convictions — an  uncom- 
promising Whig  all  his  life  who  firmly  believed  in  the  War 
for  American  Independence.  Jesse  Franklin's  mother, 
before  marriage,  was  a  Miss  Mary  Cleveland,  a  sister  of  Col. 
Ben  Cleveland  of  King's  Mountain  fame.  Bernard  and 
Mary  Franklin  were  parents  to  eight  children — six  boys  and 
two  girls.  The  boys  were:  Jesse,  Benjamin,  Abna,  Shad- 
rach, Meshack,  and  Abednego.  The  girls  were:  Polly  and 
Betsy,  the  latter  of  whom  never  married. 

At  the  old  homestead  in  Albermarle  County,  Jesse  Frank- 
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lin  was  born  on  the  24th  of  March,  1760.  And  there  he 
spent  his  boyhood  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  of 
his  native  state.  Owing  to  the  unsettled  conditions  of  the 
times  he  was  never  permitted  to  go  to  school  after  he  was 
twelve  years  of  age.  While  this  was  seemingly  a  serious  han- 
dicap, yet  later  years  proved  that  what  he  lacked  in  oppor- 
tunity he  amply  made  up  in  study  and  application ;  for  he 
was  a  close  and  diligent  student  of  public  affairs  all  his  life. 
So  true  was  this  that  at  the  end  of  his  public  life  he  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  informed  men  of  his  day  and  genera- 
tion. 

Perhaps  some  may  inquire  as  to  what  induced  the  Cleve- 
lands,  the  Thompsons,  and  the  Franklins,  together  with 
scores  of  others  who  were  among  the  very  best  people  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  leave  their  native  state  of  culture  and  patriotism, 
and  strike  out  through  two  hundred  miles  of  forests,  inhabi- 
ted by  wild  animals,  Indians,  and  Tories  of  the  very  worst 
stripe,  to  take  up  their  abode  in  a  land  away  from  home  and 
among  strangers  where,  if  tradition  be  true,  human  life  was 
the  next  cheapest  thing  to  land  itself.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  technical  reasons  for  this  slow  but  constant  influx  of 
pioneer  settlers  from  Virginia  and  elsewhere  into  the  Pied- 
mont section  of  the  Old  North  State,  the  real  cause  was  gen- 
eral rather  than  specific,  and  admits  of  a  plausible  explana- 
tion. 

Just  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
western  North  Carolina  was  largely  an  unsettled  country. 
Only  here  and  thore  along  the  banks  of  the  larger  streams 
and  in  the  more  favored  spots  were  a  few  scattered  settle- 
ments, led  by  some  daring  spirit  like  Daniel  Boone.  Its  cli- 
mate, resources  and  possibilities  had  already  attracted  the 
attention  of  many  people  in  the  more  crowded  sections  of  the 
country.  Virginia  was  our  nearest  neighbor.  And  as  the 
population  of  that  state  multiplied  and  expanded,  and  the 
more  open  sections  became  populated  the  stream  of  settlers, 
moving  along  the  line  of  least   resistance,   naturally   floated 
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along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge  down  into  the  foot- 
hills of  western  North  Carolina.  In  this  way  many  of  the 
best  and  most  aggressive  people  of  that  state  became  adopted 
and  true  Tar  Heels. 

The  Franklins  and  Clevelands  were  neighbors  in  Virginia. 
In  1769  Ben  Cleveland,  Jesse  Franklin's  maternal  uncle, 
moved  with  his  family  and  settled  on  the  Yadkin  River  near 
the  present  town  of  Wilkesboro.  At  that  time  it  was  Rowan 
County;  but  the  very  next  year  (1770)  it  became  Surry,  and 
in  1778  it  was  formed  into  Wilkes  County.  Pleased  with  the 
location  he  decided  to  make  it  his  future  home,  and,  conse- 
quently, erected  a  fort  for  the  protection  of  his  family  from 
the  plunder  and  ravages  of  the  Tories  and  Indians  who  in- 
fested this  entire  mountain  section  at  that  time.  Perhaps, 
it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  note  that  this  same  year  of 
1769,  which  marked  the  arrival  of  daring  "Old  Ben"  into 
this  Yadkin  settlement,  was  the  same  year  in  which  Daniel 
Boone  with  a  half  dozen  comrades  left  this  neighborhood  on 
his  famous  expedition  to  the  wilds  of  Kentucky.  Who 
knows  but  that  it  was  the  advent  of  the  one  which  caused  the 
departure  of  the  other  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  lon- 
ger "elbow  room"  for  him  in  those  parts?  At  any  rate,  the 
two  events  occurred  simultaneously. 

A  few  years  after  the  Clevelands  came  to  North  Carolina 
Bernard  Franklin  also  decided  to  cast  his  lot  in  the  Old 
North  State.  It  is  said  that  he  sent  Jesse,  then  a  mere  lad, 
to  decide  upon  a  location  for  the  future  home  of  the  family. 
Striking  out  through  two  hundred  miles  of  thinly  settled 
country,  with  nothing  to  guide  him  save  his  own  good  judg 
mentand  common  sense,  Jesse  soon  reached  his  destination. 
Here  at  the  head  of  Mitchell's  River,  about  twenty  miles  from 
the  home  of  his  uncle,  he  selected  a  site  and  proceeded  to 
build  a  home  to  which  the  Franklin  family  soon  came.  As 
to  the  date  of  their  arrival  there  is  some  doubt.  There  is  a 
tradition  in  the  Thompson  family,  however,  which  places 
their  coming  beforejjthe  year  1776. 
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In  its  new  home  the  family  had  to  face  many  difficulties 
and  undergo  many  dangers.  At  this  time  the  country  was 
in  the  throes  of  upheaval  and  war.  In  this  section  the  con- 
test took  the  form  of  personal  warfare  between  Whigs  and 
Tories.  This  rendered  human  life  cheap  and  uncertain,  as 
it  was  often  the  case  that  next-door  neighbors  were  bitter  per- 
sonal enemies,  and  would  do  everything  possible  to  outwit 
and  entrap  each  other.  Whigs — Tories — Freedom — these 
constituted  the  chief  topics  of  interest — the  main  issues  of  the 
day.  There  were  some  Whigs  and  more  Tories  in  every 
community.  It  was  a  day  which  demanded  many  sacrifices 
and  strong  convictions  on  the  part  of  those  who  allied  them- 
selves with  the  cause  of  freedom  and  independence.  How- 
ever, the  Clevelands,  the  Thompsons,  and  Talliaferros,  the 
Franklins  and  a  few  others  of  this  immediate  section  did  not 
hesitate  to  throw  themselves  into  the  conflict  with  all  their 
might  and  put  themselves  on  record  against  all  forms  of 
Toryism  and  oppression.  The  Franklin  family  had  barely 
got  settled  in  its  new  quarters  when  Jesse  enlisted  in  the 
army  under  his  uncle  Ben  Cleveland,  and  took  up  the  sword 
and  the  gun  in  defense  of  his  people  and  his  country.  And 
it  is  in  this  capacity  that  he  first  writes  his  name  into  the 
pages  of  North  Carolina  history. 

In  his  military  services  he  was  closely  associated  with  his 
uncle  who  was  commissioned  a  Colonel  of  militia  when  the 
new  county  of  Wilkes  was  formed  in  March,  1778.  Cleve- 
land was  one  of  the  most  fearless  and  daring  characters  that 
ever  espoused  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  he  threw  himself 
into  the  border  conflict  of  this  region  with  all  his  soul.  Per- 
mit us  to  here  digress  long  enough  to  mention  briefly  this 
reckless  and  heroic  figure. 

In  1775  Ben  Cleveland  with  his  two  younger  brothers, 
Robert  and  Larkin,  and  a  few  of  his  neighbors,  among  whom 
was  Jesse  Franklin,  began  scouring  the  entire  country,  far 
and  near,  beating,  intimidating  and  hanging  Tories  wherever 
one  could  be  found — hanging,    however,    was  his   favorite 
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method  of  punishment.  And  it  was  only  by  such  prompt 
and  harsh  treatment,  administered  by  a  rough  and  unsparing 
master,  that  the  Whig  families  of  the  community  were  saved 
from  insults,  cruelty  and  plunder.  He  was  soon  known, 
dreaded  and^hated  by  all  the  Tory;  settlements  for  miles  in 
every  direction.  In  his  dealings  with  his  enemies  he  was 
often  cruel,  sometimes  almost  brutal;  yet  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  he  was  handling  thieves,  traitors  and  cowards 
with  whom  milder  measures  would  have  had  little  or  no  in- 
fluence. Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  predict  what  would  have 
been  the  conditions  and? dangers  of  this  section  had  it  not 
been  for  daring  "Old  Ben"  and  a  few  other  similar  spirits 
who  dwelt  in  this  section. 

But  at  heart  Col.  Cleveland  was  an  honest  and  sincere 
patriot  who  loved  his  people  and  his  country.  What  he  de- 
manded was  freedom;  and  nothing  short  or  this  satisfied  him. 
He  would  accept  no  counterfeit.  "Ben  Cleveland — to  all 
Tories  the  terror  of  terrors;  but  to  all  others  the  jolly  'Old 
Round- About'  of  the  Yadkin."  He  died  while  sitting  at  the 
breakfast  table,  in  October  1806,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight 
years.  I  make  this  reference  to  this  daring  old  wardog  of  the 
Revolution,  because  throughout  this  period  Jesse  Franklin 
served  as  his  faithful  comrade  and  most   trusted   lieutenant. 

But  to  return  to  Jesse  Franklin.  It  was  at  King's  Moun- 
tain that  Jesse  Franklin  first  attracted  attention  as  a  soldier. 
In  the  autumn  of  1780  the  British  began  to  transfer  hostili- 
ties from  South  to  North  Carolina.  This  stirred  the  "moun- 
tain men"  to  action.  The  nucleus  of  the  contest  soon  settled 
itself  at  King's  Mountain  on  October  the  7th,  1780.  Col. 
Cleveland  collected  about  350  men  from  Wilkes  and  Surry, 
and  by  a  forced  march — covering  about  eighty  miles  in  a 
little  more  than  a  day — reached  the  spot  on  time  and  joined 
forces  with  Campbell,  Sevier,  Shelby,  McDowell  and  others. 
There  were  about  900  men  in  all.  Just  before  going  into 
battle  Col.  Cleveland  addressed  his  men  in  a  short  speech, 
inviting  all  "cowards"  to  retire  from  ranks.      Not  a   man 
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stepped  out  of  line.     Whereupon  they  gave  a  loud  cheer  for 
"Old  Ben"  and  his  '"Bull  Dogs"  and  rushed  into  the  fight. 

On  this  occasion  Jesse  Franklin  served  as  Adjutant  to  his 
uncle,  and  was  in  the  very  thickest  of  the  contest.  Quoting 
from  a  manuscript  of  Gen.  William  Lenoir,  written  in  1820, 
we  take  the  following:  "Before  the  battle,  Adjutant  Frank- 
lin, now  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  Capt.  Robert  Cleve- 
land and  myself  agreed  to  stand  together  and  support  each 
other;  but  at  the  commencement  of  the  battle  enthusiastic 
zeal  caused  us  all  to  separate.  Each  being  anxious  to  effect 
the  grand  object,  no  one  appeared  to  regard  his  own  personal 
safety."  Draper  in  his  account  of  this  battle  relates  the  fol- 
lowing incident:  "Captain  Ryerson,  who  was  wounded,  ten- 
dered his  sword  to  Lieutenant  Andrew  Kincannon,  of  Camp- 
bell's regiment,  who  was  at  that  moment  endeavoring  to 
check  the  firing  on  the  surrendered  Tories;  but  not  regard- 
ing himself  as  the  proper  one  to  receive  the  tender  of  this 
submission,  without  due  reflection,  courteously  invited  the 
British  Captain  to  be  seated ; Adjutant  Frank- 
lin of  Cleveland's  regiment  now  coming  up,  received  Ryer- 
son's  sword,  the  latter  remarking:    'You  deserve  it,  Sir'." 

We  next  find  Jesse  Franklin  at  the  battle  of  Guilford 
Court  House  on  March  the  15th,  1781.  Here  he  was  one  of 
the  very  last  to  leave  the  field.  And  it  was  here  that  he  did 
his  most  heroic  service.  On  the  very  spot  where  he  fired  his 
last  round  into  the  advancing  British,  there  was  erected  on 
July  the  4th,  1893,  through  the  beneficence  of  Ex-Gov. 
Thomos  M.  Holt,  a  granite  monument  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  and  the  deeds  of  those  who  so  valiantly  faced  the  foe 
after  all  others  had  retreated  from  the  field.  It  is  known  as 
the  Holt  Monument,  and  upon  its  faces,  in  bronze  tablets, 
are  carved  the  following  inscriptions : 

In  Memory  Of 

The  North  Carolina  Troops 

Under  Major  Joseph  Winston 

Who  Were  Fighting  The  Hessians 
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And  Tarleton's  Cavalry 

Near  This  Spot 

After  The  Continental  Line 

Had  Retreated 

From  The  Field  Of  Battle 

March  The  15th,  1781. 

Major  Joseph  Winston, 

Captain  Jesse  Franklin, 

Richard  Talliaferro. 

Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat. 

Upon   the   dedication  of   this   monument,   Judge   David 
Schenck,  who  presided  as  master  of  ceremonies,  delivered   a 
most  able  address  from  which  we  take  the  following  extract : 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

I  am  here  to  vindicate  and  main- 
tain the  truth  of  the  assertion  that  the  North  Carolina  Vol- 
unteer Riflemen  from  Wilkes,  Surry,  Stokes,  Forsyth  and 
Guilford  were  the  very  last  soldiers  to  leave  this  field,  and 
that  the  last  man  to  pour  out  his  blood  as  a  libation  to  the 
liberty  of  his  country  was  Richard  Talliaferro,  a  Volunteer 
Rifleman  from  Surry  County,  who  fell  and  died  under  a 
sabre  stroke  from  one  of  Banister  Tarleton's  Dragoons  .... 
The  scattered  Riflemen  were  seeking  shelter  from  the  sabre, 
and  were  hurrying  forward  to  join  the  retreating  army,  but 
there  were  two  heroic  men  who  lingered  behind,  firing  shot 
after  shot  from  their  deadly  rifles  and  keeping  the  foe  at  bay. 
They  lingered  after  their  comrades  had  gone  and  the  ene- 
my's dragoons  were  pressing  them  from  every  side;  at  last, 
yielding  to  the  stern  necessities  of  fate,  they  attempted  to 
reach  their  horses,  which  were  hitched  in  the  rear.  The  one 
was  successful  with  not  a  moment  to  spare.  He  cut  his 
bridle  rein  loose,  mounted  his  horse  and  escaped  unharmed. 
That  man  was  Captain  Jesse  Franklin  of  Winston's  Com- 
mand, afterwards  the  honored  Governor  of  this  State  and 
representing  her  in  the  United  States  Senate.  The  other  was 
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Richard  Talliaferro,  his  brother-in-law,  who  attempted  to 
untie  his  bridle  rein  and  by  this  delay  was  overtaken  and  cut 
down  by  Tarleton's  Dragoons.  He  sealed  his  service  with 
his  blood,  and  gave  his  young  life  that  you  and  I  might  be 
free."* 

After  the  battle  of  Guilford  Court  House,  which  virtually 
closed  hostilities  in  North  Carolina,  Franklin  returned  to  his 
home  to  settle  and  lead  the  life  of  a  private  citizen.  But 
such  was  not  to  be  his  future  lot.  Though  only  twenty-one 
years  old,  his  military  services  had  attracted  attention,  and 
he  was  soon  called  into  public  life  to  which  he  gave  the 
greater  and  better  part  of  his  life. 

In  1784  he  settled  in  Wilkes  County.  It  was  some  time 
about  this  date  that  he  was  married  to  a  Miss  Meekey  Per- 
kins of  Buckingham  County,  Va.  In  that  same  year  he  was 
elected  to  the  Legislature  from  Wilkes  County,  and  served  in 
this  capacity  continuously,  with  the  exception  of  1789  and 
1789,  until  and  including  1792.  In  1793  he  left  Wilkes  and 
moved  to  Surry,  where  he  built  him  a   home   on   the  upper 

*For  this  same  occassion  was  written  and  read  a  poem  from  which 
the  following  is  an  extract : 

"Meseems  I  hear  that  volley's  roar, 
And  see — but  now  I  see  no  more! — 
Lo !  through  the  clouds  of  smoke  they  pour, — 
Dragoons  and  Hessian  slaves! — 
And  Winston's  level  flame  rolls  back  their  circling 
glaives? 

But  that  fierce  onset  is  not  stayed ! 

They  front  those  legions  undismayed ; 

They  meet,  they  mix,  blade  rings  on  blade 

Till  but  the  dead  and  he 

Remain:  brave  Talliaferro  could  die  but  never  flee! 

Dead  is  that  soul  that  does  not  flame 
•   At  sight  of  Guilford's  deathless  name 
And  her  three  children's — heirs  of  fame! 

By  Alamance's  child 
Graven  on  that  fair  memorial  to  their  dead  up-piled ! 

— Henry  J.  Stockard. 
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waters  of  Fish  River  about  two  miles  from  Low  Gap.  This 
house  which  bears  all  the  earmarks  of  a  colonial  residence  is 
still  standing  and  in  use.  Here  Franklin  lived  the  remain- 
der of  his  life. 

In  this  same  year,  1793,  and  again  in  1794  he  represented 
Surry  in  the  Legislature.  In  1795  he  represented  his  dis- 
trict in  Congress  for  one  term.  jAi  that  time  it  was  the 
fourth  district  and  comprised  the  counties  of  Surry,  Ashe, 
Rowan  and  Wilkes.  Congress  then  held  its  sessions  in  Phil- 
adelphia. It  is  said  that  he  rode  this  entire  distance  from 
his  home  on  Fish  River  to  the  Quaker  City — a  'distance  of 
some  six  hundred  miles — on  horseback.  Again  in  1797  and 
again  in  1789  he  represented  Surry  in  the  State  Legislature. 

In  1799  the  Legislature  elected  him  to  a  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate  to  succeed  the  able  and  brilliant  Alexander 
Martin  in  that  body.  Timothy  Bloodworth,  another  able 
and  patriotic  Tar  Heel,  was  his  colleague  at  that  time.  In 
1805,  at  the  end  of  his  first  term  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, he  returned  home  and  served  two  terms,  1805  and  1806, 
as  State  Senator. 

Again  in  1807  he  was  returned  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate— this  time  to  succeed  David  Stone.  The  newspaper  files 
of  that  date  show  this  contest  to  have  been  a  hard-fought 
one.  Franklin,  however,  was  elected  by  a  close  vote  on  Dec. 
8th,  1806.  He  took  his  seat  on  the  4th  of  March,  1807  and 
served  until  1813. 

The  records  abundantly  testify  to  the  integrity  and  ability 
of  Jesse  Franklin  as  a  legislator  and  public  servant.  In  the 
General  Assembly  he  served  on  nearly  all  the  more  impor- 
tant committees  of  both  House  and  Senate,  notably  the  com- 
mittees on  Claims,  Rules,  Public  Bills,  Finance,  and  various 
others.  For  twelve  years  he  served  faithfully  and  well  in  the 
Legislature  of  his  adopted  State.  At  that  time  the  Legisla- 
ture met  annually.  Its  sessions  were  not  held  at  the  State 
Capital,  but  circulated  among  the  leading  towns  of  the  State — 
New  Bern,  Fayetteville,  Edenton,  Raleigh  and  other  places — 
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all  of  which  were  in  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  the  State.  As 
the  only  method  of  travel  was  either  horseback  or  carriage, 
to  serve  as  a  legislator  at  that  time  involved  much  loss  of 
time  and  much  hard  service,  and  was  a  great  sacrifice  from 
every  standpoint — especially  was  this  true  of  those  who  repre- 
sented the  western  counties. 

In  the  legislative  halls  of  the  Nation  he  displayed  the  same 
faithfulness  to  duty  and  felt  the  same  keen  sense  of  respon- 
sibility to  those  whom  he  served.  In  1795  he  represented  his 
district  in  Congress  for  one  term.  In  1799  he  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate  where  his  knowledge  of  affairs,  good 
judgment  and  integrity  soon  won  for  him  a  place  of  rank  and 
influence  in  that  body.  Some  indication  of  his  standing  and 
influence  in  that  body  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1804  he 
was  made  president,  protem,  of  the  Senate,  which  position 
he  held  until  the  end  of  his  term  in  1805.  At  this  time 
Nathaniel  Macon,  perhaps  the  Old  North  State's  greatest  son, 
was  Speaker  of  the  Lower  House  of  Congress. 

In  1805  Franklin  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
appointed  by  Congress  to  investigate  and  report  on  a  matter 
relative  to  the  exclusion  of  certain  exiled  Cuban  slave  holders 
from  the  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  report  of 
this  Committee  resulted  in  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  this 
territory.  In  1807  he  was  again  returned  to  the  United 
States  Senate  where  he  served  until  1813.  During  this  term 
he  was  appointed  on  a  commietee  to  investigate  charges  made 
against  John  Smith,  then  a  United  States  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Ohio.  Smith  had  been  charged  with  scheming  with 
Aaron  Burr  in  an  alleged  conspiracy  against  the  United 
States  government.  Smith  was  tried  before  the  Senate. 
Franklin,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  conducted  the 
prosecution .  Smith  was  acqui fcted  by  one  vote, but  he  had  been 
shown  up  in  such  a  bad  light  that  he  soon  resigned  his  seat 
as  Senator  and  left  Washiugton  City.  From  1807  to  1813 
the  most  absorbing  issue  before  the  Nation  was  the  War  of 
1812,  which  Franklin  openly  and   persistently  advocated  in 
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the  halls  of  Congress.  His  fourteen  years  of  public  service 
in  the  Councils  of  the  Nation  were  marked  by  diligence, 
faithfulness,  and  close  application  to  public  affairs. 

In  his  make-up  he  was  student  rather  than  agitator ;  states- 
man rather  than  politician ;  counsellor  rather  than  orator. 
To  oratory  he  made  no  claims — making  it  a  rule  of  his  life 
never  to  speak  more  than  thirty  minutes  at  any  one  time. 
His  good  judgment  and  common  sense  were  salient  points  in 
his  character.  He  was  an  earnest,  eager  and  serious  student  of 
public  affairs  all  his  life,  and  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  from 
the  field  of  politics  he  was  considered  among  the  wisest  and 
best  informed  men  of  his  day  and  generation  in  North 
Carolina . 

At  the  expiration  of  his  term  as  United  States  Senator  in  1813 
he  returned  to  his  home  with  the  intention  of  permanently 
retiring  from  public  life  and  spending  the  remainder  of 
his  life  at  his  home.  He  was  now  fifty-three  years  old, 
and  had  seen  twenty-six  years  in  the  public  service  of  both 
State  and  Nation.  But  again  his  services  were  sought  and 
again  he  responded.  In  1816  he,  Andrew  Jackson  and 
General  Meriwether  were  appointed  Commissioners  by  Presi- 
dent Monroe  to  form  a  treaty  with  the  Chickasaw  Indians, 
which  they  did  at  a  place  near  Memphis,  Tennessee.  He 
was  also  appointed  as  a  Commissioner,  along  with  James 
Mebane  and  Robert  Love,  to  survey  and  sell  lands  acquired 
by  treaty  with  the  Cherokee  Indians.  These  lands  em- 
braced more  than  one  thousand  square  miles  of  territory 
lying  in  western  North  Carolina.  He  spent  the  summer  of 
1820  in  the  performance  of  this  duty.  In  the  autumn  of 
that  year  he  returned  from  his  mission  and  was  elected 
Governor  of  the  State.  He  served  one  term,  declining  re- 
election in  1821  on  grounds  of  ill  health.  His  message  of 
November  20th,  1821,  was  his  last  public  document,  and  it 
is  able,  broad  and  constructive  in  its  contents. 

At  the  close  of  his  term  as  Governor  he  returned  to  his 
home  in  Surry  County,  where  he  lived  only  a  short  time — 
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dying  in  September,  1823.  A  newspaper  account  of  that 
date  has  the  following  to  say  of  him : 

" Died.— At  his  residence  in  Surry  County,  after  nine 
months'  suffering  with  the  dropsy,  Jesse  Franklin,  Esq.,  late 
Governor  of  this  State.  Both  as  a  politician  and  as  a  private 
man,  Governor  Franklin  enjoyed,  perhaps,  as  great  a  share 
of  the  public  confidence  and  private  esteem  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  as  any  contemporary  individual  in  the  State.  Various 
public  trusts  had  been  confided  to  him  prior  to  his  election, 
in  December,  1820,  as  Governor  of  the  State.  For  many 
years  he  was  Senator  in  the  State  Legislature;  was  a  Com- 
missioner with  General  Jackson  and  General  Meriwether, 
who  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  cession  with  the  Chickasaw 
Indians;  was  also  one  of  the  Commissioners  who  effected  a 
treaty  and  the  purchase  of  a  large  section  of  country  from 
the  Cherokees.  He  was  but  a  lad  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  yet  he  shared  largely  in  the  toils  and  privations  of  the 
struggle  for  our  independence.  By  his  activity  in  the  cause 
of  the  Whigs  he  became  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  Tories. 
They  took  him  prisoner,  treated  him  with  great  rigor,  and 
were  about  hanging  him  when  a  party  of  Whigs  rescued  him 
and  saved  his  life." 

His  widow  survived  him  eleven  years,  dying  in  February, 
1834.  Not  long  before  his  death  he  pointed  out  the  spot 
where  he  wished  his  remains  to  rest.  Here  on  a  beautiful  knoll 
overlooking  the  river  and  the  meadows,  and  under  the  crest  of 
the  mountains  that  he  lov«d  so  well  his  remains  rented  for  eighty- 
three  years.  But  a  few  years  ago  (1906)  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  Guilford  Battle  Ground  and  placed  with  a  monu- 
ment erected  there  to  the  memory  of  his  heroic  deeds. 

While  little  has  been  said  or  known  of  Jesse  Franklin,  yet 
he  stands  as  a  strong  representative  type  of  his  day  and  gen- 
eration, and  a  genuine  product  of  the  section  which  produced 
him.  In  patriotism,  integrity,  and  force  of  character  he 
easily  takes  rank  with  his  political  associates  of  that  day — 
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among  whom  were  Macon,  Bloodworth,  Alex.  Martin,  David 
Stone  and  others.  He  was  Surry's  greatest  son,  and  one 
whose  life  and  services  should  be  not  only  a  matter  of  pride, 
but  likewise  a  source  of  inspiration,  to  all  those  who  come 
after  him. 


LUST 

Samuel  H.  Lyle,  Jr. 

I  met  her  in  the  western  hills, 

When  years  were  young,  with  danger  rife, 
A  wild  companion  of  the  rills, 

All  yet  to  learn  of  Love  and  Life. 

My  kisses  fell  upon  her  lips, 

As  dew  falls  on  a  budding  flower ; 

She  woke  to  Sex,  sinking  all  ships 
In  Passion's  wild,  tumultous  hour. 

I  found  her  on  the  city  streets, 

When  many  years  had  come  and  gone; 
She  stood  where  Death  with  License  meets, 

And  men  came  to  her,  came  alone! 


THE  BEAST  IN  A  MAN 

T.  P.  Nash,  Jr. 

In  the  chaos  of  his  thinking  and  the  confusion  of  his 
emotions  he  felt,  of  a  sudden,  the  definite  desire  for  a  piece 
of  steak.  Sitting  huddled  upon  the  filthy  cot,  wretched 
head  sunk  in  dirty  hands,  he  stirred  restlessly  at  the  first 
suggestion  of  his  appetite.  Some  vagary  of  his  disordered 
mind  had  forced  sharply  to  his  attention  one  of  those  trifling 
details  which  fill  up  a  day  of  life.  True  he  had  never  quite 
forgotten  that  evening  when  he  had  walked  boldly  into  the 
most  fashionable  restaurant  in  the  city  and  ordered  a  sup- 
per with  delighted  inconsequence  of  cost.  He  had  laughed 
grimly  many  a  time  since  at  the  humor  which  had  possessed 
him  then ;  and  he  had  never  inclined  again  to  such  extrava- 
gance. Now  he  resented,  fiercely,  this  memory.  He  strove 
to  fix  his  mind  on  the  tragedy  so  close  upon  him,  and  to 
think  clearly  of  death.  The  aroma  of  a  broiled  steak  filled 
his  nostrils,  and  the  juices  ran  on  his  tongue.  The  taste 
forced  itself  upon  his  numbed  faculties  with  all  the  persis- 
tence of  a  trivial  matter.  All  the  animal  passion  of  his  huge 
body  set  to  a  great  longing. 

The  man  stood  up  suddenly,  and  fingered  a  battered  silver 
watch, — sole  reminder,  perchance,  of  days  and  things  that 
once  were.  Indecision  marked  in  his  eyes  for  a  moment; 
then  he  resolutely  shoved  the  watch  back  into  his  pocket. 

He  took  to  pacing  the  cell,  hands  strained  into  tense  fists. 

The  idea  came  to  him  in  an  overmastering  wave  of  horror 
that  left  him  weak  and  trembling  at  the  half-suggestion  of 
his  mind.  He  put  out  a  hand  in  weak  protest  against  the 
purpose  which  took  form  within  him.  With  morbid  curiosi- 
ty, another  day,  he  had  looked  by  chance  on  white  gowned 
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students  and  doctors  cutting  upon  ugly,  sheet-swathed  bodies. 
That!  —  The  sickening  odor  of  the  place  came  to  him. 

He  walked  blindly  about  the  cramped  room,  chin  sunk  in, 
and  drops  of  sweat  came  upon  his  forehead.  A  piece  of 
steak !  a  broiled  steak ! 

He  raised  his  head,  and  struck  his  hand  hard  against  the 
stone  wall,  and  laughed. 

The  watch  outside  in  the  narrow  passage, — he  who  walks 
with  some  unfortunate  creatures,  the  last  few  hours  in  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death — heard  the  sound  and  looked 
in  suspiciously. 

"I  say,  Jim!  "  The  condemned  man  beckoned  the  guard, 
and  squared  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  cell. 

"I  am  six  feet  high,  to  a  hair,"  he  stated  even  cheerfully. 

Jim  permitted  the  merest  flicker  of  interest  in  his  eyes. 
He  was  much  experienced  in  such  scenes,  was  Jim.  But 
this  was  a  little  unusual. 

"I  weigh  full  a  hundred  and  ninety,  even  after  this  cursed 
grub,"  announced  the  prisoner. 

Jim  gave  all  his  attention  to  rilling  a  pipe. 

'  *  Sound  in  limb  and  wind,  and  first  class  in  every  respect, ' ' 
continued  the  speaker. 

Jim  struck  a  match,  indifferently.  N 

"What  will  you  give  me  for  my  corpse?"   he  whispered. 

Jim 'stared,  open  mouthed.  "Lay  down,  Adams,"  he 
advised  hastily .     "  I '  11  call  the  pill  man . ' ' 

"Hell!"  said  the  prisoner  testily.  "Don't  be  an  old 
woman . ' '  He  whispered  vigorously  for  a  few  minutes.  '  'Now, 
what' 11  you  give  me?"  he  repeated. 

Jim  debated  silently,  craftily  sizing  up  the  proposition. 
"I'll  give  you  five  dollars,  and  not  a  cent  more,"  he  de- 
clared at  last. 

"You  can  sure  get  twenty-five,  damn  you  for  a  greedy 
devil,"  sneered  the  prisoner.  "But  five  it  is,  and  you  bring 
me  the  steak ! ' ' 
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"I  can't  get  it  here  to-night,  that's  a  fact,"  hesitated  the 
guard. 

"In  the  rooming  early,  then,  so  much  the  better;  I'll  be 
hungrier  then.  You  know  plenty  of  ways,  and  you  make  a 
pile  out  of  it,"  assented  the  prisoner. 

* 'It  might  be  done  in  the  morning,"  agreed  the  guard 
doubtfully.  "But  you've  got  to  put  your  name  to  paper 
first." 

"To  satisfy  your  lying  soul,"  jeered  the  prisoner.  "You'll 
get  the  deed" — he  laughed  hoarsely  at  his  own  wit — "when 
you  bring  my  breakfast." 

The  condemned  man  lay  upon  his  cot  and  slept  soundly. 
Only,  a  slight  smile  occasionally  softened  his  hard  face,  and 
several  times  his  lips  moved  and  he  swallowed. 

The  aroma  of  steaming  broiled  beef  brought  him  suddenly 
to  his  feet,  fully  awake.  And  with  the  impulse  of  the  wild 
beast  he  seized  the  steak  in  his  hands. 

"No  knife,  you  dog! "  A  small  pile  of  silver  stood  on  the 
waiter.  He  brushed  the  change  on  the  floor  towards  the 
guard.  "Here's  your  tip  to  match  the  one  you've  already 
taken.  Use  it  to  buy  you  a  new  conscience."  He  was  eat- 
ing great,  choking  moutfuls  between  each  word. 

Presently  the  tramp  of  many  feet  sounded  in  the  passage- 
way. The  death  party  entered  the  cell.  Still  the  doomed 
man  gnawed  at  the  bit  of  steak  in  his  hands.  Of  a  sudden 
he  raised  his  head,  nostrils  dilating.  The  air  became  heavy 
with  the  odor  of  the  dissecting  room.  His  terror-distended 
eyes  sought  out  the  white  clothed  figure  in  the  group,  and  he 
gazed,  fascinated,  strained  forward,  mouth  agape.  The  bit 
of  steak  fell  from  his  fingers  unheeded  to  the  floor. 

"My  God!  "  ho  whispered. 

"Oh!  God!"  The  words  swelled  into  a  shriek  of  heart- 
breaking f ear ;  and  his  greasy  hands  were  clasped  over  his 
eyes  shutting  out  sight. 


EXPERIENCES  IN  NOVEL  READING 


Charles  Dickens  (I  believe  it  was  Charles  Dickens)  said 
that  the  characters  he  had  created  used  to  enlist  all  his  sym- 
pathies and  fill  all  his  thought.  Tonight,  if  never  again,  I 
am  like  Charles  Dickens.  My  thought  is  filled  with  ficti- 
tious characters  that  seem  real,  whom  I  have — not  created — 
met  in  my  ventures  into  the  world  of  the  novel. 

Here  comes  Dickens'  own  redoubtable  Mr.  Pickwick, 
shadowed  by  Sam  Weller  chewing  a  straw.  Close  behind 
these  follow  little  Davy  Copperfield,  and  Agnes,  and  old  Mr. 
Micawber — Wilkins  Micawber,  you  know;  and  there  is  Ham, 
and  little  Emily,  and  dear  old  Peggoty,  too. 

After  this  jovial  crowd  stalks  Henry  Esmond,  and  it  seems 
to  me  I  catch  a  fleeting  vision  of  Beatrice,  standing  again  just 
as  she  stood  that  day  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  to  dazzle  poor 
Harry. 

There  is  a  sound  as  of  a  distant  battle.  Out  of  the  midst 
of  the  confusion  a  sturdy  figure  I  can  faintly  see  as  he  leads 
a  company  of  soldiers  to  the  charge.  He  does  not  blench! 
he  does  not  blench!  his  name  is  Ivanhoe.  And  even  as  the 
turmoil  of  battie  dies  away,  I  catch  a  glorious  view  of  Kenil- 
worth  Castle  with  its  gorgeous  throng  of  merry-makers. 

Ho !  who  is  this  that  approaches  the  Castle?  Upon  my 
word,  Don  Quixote!  Still  wearing  his  mail-coat  of  chivalry , 
still  bearing  within  his  soul  the  charge  of  the  loyal  knight. 
And  who  comes  with  him?  Sancho  Panza,  to  be  sure;  but 
there  is  another  who  leans  heavily  upon  a  staff,  and  his  face 
glows  with  a  hope  of  a  land  that  is  not  here,  and  his  name 
is  Christian,  the  Pilgrim.  In  the  distance  I  see  a  cloud  of 
dust,  it  clears  away  and  discloses  Ben-Hur,  reining-in  his 
prancing  steeds  with  foaming  mouths.  "Ho,  Miguel!  Alde- 
baran!     Come  with  me,"  he  calls,  "John  Ridd  (well,    how 
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came  he  here?).  Come  with  me,  and  I  will  show  you  where 
the  outlaw  Doones  are  hiding,  and  you  shall  by  slaying  them 
become  worthy  of  another  Doone." 

The  mental  scenery  appears  to  shift  and  I  am  standing 
now  before  a  curious  house  in  New  England,  with  "seven 
gables."  Curiously,  too,  in  front  of  the  house  stands  a 
"marble  faun",  carved  in  most  human  fashion ;  I  think  we 
may  name  him  Donatello.  Who  is  this  gaunt  figure  approach- 
ing, kicking  up  his  heels  behind?  I  hear  some  one  whis- 
per, "Jethro  Bass  of  'Coniston'  ".  To  be  sure,  but  how 
came  he  here  today?  He  seems  to  appear  in  all  sorts  of  un- 
expected places.  But  look,  more  astounding,  even  shocking, 
here  comes  a  woman  clad  in  the  garments  of  Eden ;  she  is 
writing  in  a  note-book,  and  I  see  written  there  in  a  good, 
round  hand  "Eve's  Diary."  I  see  now,  this  is  our  very 
Mother  Eve;  this  explains  her  evident  disregard  for  conven- 
tionalities. Really,  though,  she  must  think  there  are  none 
hut  "innocents  abroad"  today.  Close  behind  Eve  follow  "the 
prince  and  the  pauper"  who  changed  places  for  a  weary 
while.  And  here  comes  Robinson  Crusoe,  I  will  speak  to 
him.  "Go  for  a  sail?  With  all  my  heart !,"  exclaims  our 
bold  adventurer. 

Our  sailboat  is  the  "House-boat  on  the  Styx,"  which  re- 
minds us  strongly  of  "Rudder  Grange,"  except  that  there  is 
no  Pomona  on  board  spelling  out  blood-curdling  tales;  to 
atone  for  this  lack,  we  have  the  clicking  of  an  "invisible 
typewriter',  operated  by  Dr.  Johnson's  Boswell's  shade.  We 
pass  "three  men  in  a  boat"  who  glare  at  us  vindictively.  A 
little  farther  on  we  come  to  the  "Mill  on  the  Floss" ;  there 
stands  Tom  Tulliver,  natural  as  ever.  We  hear  him  calling, 
"Silas!  Silas!  ",  and  we  know  that  Silas  Marner,  our  weaver 
friend,  formerly  of  Raveloe,  is  near.  Continuing,  we  almost 
touch  upon  a  large,  "black  rock".  A  little  farther,  and  we 
catch  a  whiff  of  the  "air  (?)  of  Redclyffe. ' '  Let  us  land,  if  we 
fear  not  the  pirates,  on  "Treasure  Island",  for  we  are  just 
approaching  it.     It  is  here  we  may  pluck  the  beautiful  "blue 
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flower",  if  our  hearts  be  pure.  We  may  not  tarry  long, 
however.  We  go  on  and  on  and  on,  and  now  we  are  in  the 
Mississippi  bottoms.  There  on  the  bank  stands  Tom  Saw- 
yer, free  at  last  from  his  white-washing  contract.  Let  us 
land,  good  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  strike  across  country  with 
rollicking  Tom  Sawyer  and  Huck  Finn  for  our  guide?.  It 
may  be  on  our  way  we  shall  meet  Natty  Bumpo,  who  will  be 
our  pathfinder. 

Eastward  ho !  On  and  still  on !  What  is  that  brillant 
flash  of  crimson  through  the  trees?  The  "Kentucky  Cardi- 
nal"? I  am  glad  to  see  him  at  last.  Yonder  over  the 
mountain  comes  a  small  boy  with  a  look  of  care  on  his  brow 
and  a  quid  of  tobacco  in  his  mouth;  he  is  the  "little  shep- 
herd of  Kingdom  Come."  Now  we  will  strike  the  "trail  of 
the  lonesome  pine."  We  may  not  stay  long  to  observe  the 
little  cottage  of  Hale  and  June.  We  must  push  on  till  we 
are  "in  Ole  Virginia".  Under  the  bright  Southern  sky  we 
may  loiter  "among  the  camps"  or  divert  ourselves  with  talk- 
ing to  "two  little  Confederate?"  who  seem  quite  interesting. 
The  fine  old  estate  we  are  approaching  now  is  "Red  Rock"; 
Gordon  Keith  owns  it  at  present.  Let  us  hurry  southward. 
Strange,  but  do  you  see  there  in  that  dense  wood  the  "leop- 
ard"? His  spots  have  not  changed.  As  night  comes  on  I 
hear  mysterious  whispers  and  see  uncanny  forms  mingled  of 
man  and  devil;  it  is  the  "Clansmen"  rallying.  But  let  us 
pass  on  unafraid.  We  strike  Orange  County  in  North  Caro- 
lina. We  are  in  Hillsboro.  This  is  where  Joselyn  Cheshire 
lives.  May  we  see  her?  No,  not  here,  for  she  has  just  gone 
over  to  Chapel  Hill  for  the  day.  Well,  we'll  go  there.  And, 
now  that  we  are  at  home  again,  let  us  here  abide  and  for 
awhile  turn  our  attention  to  the  Heart  of  Midlothian,  Oliver 
Twist,  and  the  countless  other  novels  that  we  must  study  in 
English  10.— E.  W.  T. 

II 

I  think  that  my  love  of  novel  reading  must  have  had  its 
beginnings  in  the  stories  my  father  used  to  tell   me.     Every 
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night  before  I  was  put  to  bed  he  would  tell  me  wonderful 
stories  of  the  doings  of  Brer  Fox  and  Brer  Rabbit,  which  were 
always  cut  short  in  the  most  exciting  parts  to  be  continued 
the  next  night.  The  room  was  always  dark,  and  the  chairs 
drawn  up  to  the  fire — my  mother  on  one  side  and  my  father  on 
the  other,  with  me  in  his  lap.  Then  when  stories  were  read 
to  me,  how  I  pitied  poor  little  Sarah  Crewe  and  admired 
Lord  Fauntleroy,  the  heir  to  an  earldom.  As  soon  as  I 
could  read  for  myself  what  a  joy  Miss  Alcott  was  to  me !  Al- 
most all  her  books  were  given  to  me  at  various  Christmases 
and  birthdavs,  and  the  row  in  the  bookcase  at  home 
looks  very  forlorn  now,  loose  leaves  and  thumb  marks  testi- 
fying to  frequent  readings.  The  thrills  that  I  had  over  Pol- 
ly's love  affair  with  Tom  or  Joe's  quarrels  with  Laurie,  and 
the  breathless  interest  I  took  in  the  whole  March  family.  I 
don't  think  I  ever  quite  forgave  Laurie  for  marrying  Annie 
instead  of  remaining  a  love-lorn  bachelor,  all  for  the  sake  of 
Joe. 

I  stayed  with  my  grandmother  a  great  deal  when  I  was  a 
child  and  while  I  was  growing  up.  In  the  house  there  were 
five  or  six  bookcases  full  of  novels.  I  could  read  what  I 
wanted  to,  and  the  delightful  times  I  had  curled  up  in  a  big 
morris  chair  in  the  bow  window  of  the  dining  room  devour- 
ing Robinson  Crusoe  or  The  Young  Mariners.  One  day 
I  happened  on  Jane  Eyre  nnd  then  I  was  lost  to  the 
world.  One  of  my  tasks  was  to  dry  and  put  away  the  sup- 
per dishes  and  in  between  trips  to  the  side  board  I  would 
stop  to  take  peeps  at  the  exciting  parts,  where  Mr.  Rochester 
proposes  to  Jane,  where  the  house  almost  burns  or  where  the 
marriage  is  stopped  and  Jane  runs  away.  Another  thrilling 
story  was  Rutledge.  Friday  nights  I  was  permitted  to  read 
until  ten-thirty.  My  hands  would  get  cold  with  excitement, 
and  how  I  hated  that  call  of  "time to  go  to  bed."  Miss 
Mulock  was  a  great  favorite.  Her  books  were  in  the  book- 
case behind  the  door  in  the  dining  room,  bound  in  green 
with  gilt  titles,  and  I  went  thru  the  entire  set   at  my  own 
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sweet  will — John  Halifax,  A  Life  For  a  Life  and  all  the 
others.  I  finished  these  with  great  satisfaction,  and  moved 
on  to  the  bookcase  in  the  parlor,  where  I  discovered  Augusta 
Evans  Wilson.  St.  Elmo  and  Ai  The  Mercy  of  Tiberius 
I  found  most  fascinating  and  wished  so  much  I  could  be  in 
the  place  of  the  heroines.  Then  I  came  to  Ivanhoe, 
Kenilwoiih,  Talisman  and  then  to  Dickens.  Poor  Oli- 
ver Twist,  Little  Em'ly,  Little  Dorrit,  and  Nicholas 
Nickelby  and  Miss  Fanny  Squeers  and  Mr.  Micawber 
always  cheerful  and  happy  and  hopefully  confident  that 
something  would  "turn  up"  in  the  future.  I  read 
Thackeray  because  I  wanted  to  know  Becky  Sharp  —  so 
fascinatingly  bad.  I  always  think  of  her  assaying,  "Come 
on,  let's  go  up  stairs  and  amuse  the  company,"  as  writing 
that  note  to  Rawdon  Crawley, '  'her  dear  monster' ' ,  saying  she 
was  ill  in  bed  and  couldn't  come  to  him,  indeed  hadn't  been 
able  to  get  a  wink  of  sleep  for  thinking  of  him,  and  then 
how  "she  missed  her  morning  chocolate  brought  by  his 
hand."  Pendennis,  the  heart-breaker,  I  was  delighted 
to  see  come  to  a  settled  state  of  mind  and  heart.  Pride  and 
Prejudice,  Silas  Marner,  Romola,  and  Middle  March,  I  used 
to  read  at  home  on  the  front  piazza,  or  swinging  in  the 
hammock.  I'm  sure  I  can't  imagine  why  I  chose  them 
for  summer  reading. 

Stevenson,  of  course,  came  in  and  I  thrilled  over  Treas- 
ure Island,  Kidnapped  and  David  Balfour,  but  I  felt  that  I 
really  never  knew  Stevenson  until  I  read  Travels  With  a 
Donkey.  How  I  laughed  over  the  methods  resorted  to  to 
make  Modestine  hasten  her  gait,  and  the  affection  which 
distance  from  her  inspired  in  her  master.  And  I  delighted 
in  the  descriptions  of  the  different  plans.  But  Trollope  I 
loved  best  of  all.  The  people  of  Barchester  were  real  per- 
sons to  me,  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Prandie,  the  Dean  and  Mrs. 
Araby,  old  Mr.  Harding,  and  all  the  others.  I  read  the 
whole  Barchester  series,  and  I  was  so  sorry  when  the  time 
came  for  me  to  part  company  with  them. — L.  A.  W. 
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in 

I  have  read  so  much  in  my  life — and  so  much  that  was 
simply  a  waste  of  time  and  energy — that  it  is  hard  to  pick 
out  those  books  that  impressed  me  so  as  to  distinctly  in- 
fluence my  life.  Unhesitatingly,  however,  I  select  Grimm1  s 
Fairy  Tales  as  the  great  book  of  my  childhood.  I  had  these 
stories  read  to  rap  before  I  learned  to  read,  and  I  loved  thorn. 
I  also  had  read  to  me  the  Arabian  Nights,  the  modern  fairy 
stories  of  the  day,  and  even  more  serious  works,  such  as 
passages  from  Shakespeare.  All  of  these  I  enjoyed,  but 
Grimm,' s  Fairy  Tales  I  loved.  After  I  learned  to  read,  I  pored 
over  these  tales  so  that  I  knew  many  of  them  by  heart.  I  am 
convinced  that  this  book  influenced  my  life  and  character 
more  than  any  literary  work  has  done.  Other  great  books 
of  my  childhood  were  Alice  in  Wonderland,  Gulliver's  Travels, 
and  Robinson  Crusoe.     These  I  read  again  and  again. 

When  about  eleven  years  old,  I  attempted  my  first  big  un- 
dertaking as  a  connoisseur  in  literature — the  reading  of 
Ivanhoe.  I  began  it  very  enthusiastically,  and  while  I  got 
through  the  first  chapters  only  by  doggedly  plowing  my  way 
along,  as  the  story  progressed  I  found  an  entirely  new  field 
in  fiction  opened  for  my  exploration.  I  then  proceeded  to 
read  two  more  of  Scott's  novels.  My  attention  was  here 
called  to  Dickens,  and  I  attempted  manfully  to  go  through 
first  one  and  then  another  of  his  works,  but  I  always  threw 
the  book  down,  in  disgust.  I  simply  didn't  like  Dickens. 
I  enjoyed,  I  remember,  Tom  Brown's  School  Days,  and  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde.  At  this  period  I  read  several  plays  of 
Shakespeare.  While  I  derived  much  pleasure  from  these 
dramas,  I  must  confess  that  I  went  at  them  mainly  for  the 
simple  glory  of  having  read  Shakespeare.  It  was  my  keen 
delight  to  astonish  older  people  by  what  I  thought  were 
learned  disquisitions  on  his  style.  About  this  time  I  became 
interested  in  another  author,  a  modern  writer,  who  held  me 
fascinated.  I  devoured  all  his  books,  and  may  safely  say 
that  he  exerted  a  marked  influence  over  my  own  style. 
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I  daresay  you  will  be  surprised  when  I  give  his  name — John 
Kendrick  Bangs.  I  was  once  on  the  point  of  writing  to  Mr. 
Bangs,  and  telling  him  how  I  admired  him.  I  am  sincerely 
glad  now  I  did  not,  since  learning  how  every  noted  author  is 
flooded  with  such  effusive  epistles.  It  may  possibly  not  be 
out  of  place  here,  in  this  account  of  what  I  have  read,  which 
is,  after  all,  a  sort  of  literary  autobiography,  to  mention  that 
about  this  time  I  developed  a  passion  for  creative  literature 
on  my  own  account.  At  one  time  I  remember  having  seven 
dramas  on  hand,  which  I  read  to  admiring  playmates. 
What  thrilling  escapades  I  dramatized !  I  only  wish  I  had 
the  imagination  now  I  had  then. 

For  this  latest  period  of  my  life,  from  the  age  of  fourteen 
to  nineteen,  I  can  only  refer  in  a  cursory  manner,  and  at 
random,  to  some  of  the  reputable  authors  I  have  enjoyed. 
To  compile  a  list,  these  are:  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Bulwer 
Lytton,  George  Eliot,  Stevenson,  Irving,  Hawthorne,  Conan 
Doyle,  Kipling,  Mark  Twain,  Robert  W.  Chambers  in  his 
earlier  days — I  detest  him  now  he  has  gone  to  concocting 
lobster  salads  for  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, — Stanley 
Weyman,  Robert  Neilson  Stephens,  Charles  Reade,  Dumas, 
and  a  host  of  others.  I  have  made  no  attempt  at  classifica- 
tion, but  have  simply  put  down  the  names  at  random. 
I  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  Dumas,  reading  nearly  all 
his  works.  I  still  believe  The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo  is  the 
greatest  book  I  ever  read,  with  Reade 's  The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth  a  close  second. 

Before  closing  this,  my  history  of  what  I  have  read,  I  wish 
to  violate  the  principle  of  unity  again,  possibly,  to  refer  to 
my  intense  enjoyment  of  contemporary  fiction  in  the  maga- 
zines. We  frequently  hear — now  here  is  where  I  violate 
unity — the  pessimistic  wail  go  up  about  the  decadence  of  our 
literature,  so  that  one  would  think  all  the  good  writers  are 
dead.  It  may  be  somewhat  egotistical,  but  I  wish  to  deny 
this  assertion.  There  are  just  as  good  stories  printed  in  the 
magazines  today  as  ever  were  written,   though,   necessarily, 
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much  drivel  is  printed,  since  the  demand  for  good  literature 
exceeds  the  supply. 

From  the  above,  you  may  form  a  general  idea  of  my 
literary  development.  Of  course,  I  realize  that  my  develop- 
ment is  far  from  complete  yet — that  there  are  vast  stores 
remaining  yet  untouched.  I  realize,  too,  what  a  quantity  of 
worthless  trash  I  have  dallied  over,  merely  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  moment. 


TO  MY  GREEK  LEXICON 
w. 

Greek  lexicon,  thou  art  the  ponderous  key 

By  which  in  boyhood's  semi-studious  day, 
I  found,  in  happy,  desultory  way, 

The  wealth  of  Attica's  sweet  poesy. 

Blind  Homer's  page  illumined  was  by  thee, 
And  lofty  Pindar's  mighty  rushing  lay; 
Alcestis,  whom  her  lord  could  ne'er  repay 

For  deathless  love,  thou  didst  present  to  me. 

Oh  Life,  while  on  thy  lengthening  path  I  go, 
From  care-free  youth  to  ripe,  serene  old  age, 

Seeking,  alike,  among  the  high  or  low 

The  wisdom  of  the  prattling  child  or  sage, 

Give  me  the  master  key — the  heart  to  know 
The  Beautiful  writ  large  on  thy  fair  page. 
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The  membership  of  the  Sunday  Night  Club  of  Boston  em 
braced  some  of  the  most  famous  philosophers  of  North 
America.  Beginning  with  a  few  chance  meetings  of  three 
men  who  had  taken  the  doctorate  at  Harvard  the  same  year, 
it  had  come  to  include  several  congenial  spirits  in  Boston 
and  Cambridge  who  met  informally  every  Sunday  night  in 
the  study  of  Doctor  Weir  Rustrum  for  a  discussion  of 
contemporary  thought.  The  one  rule  of  the  club  was  that 
every  member  before  publishing  any  book  should  take  the 
club  into  his  confidence  and  submit  the  thought  to  his 
friends.  Not  a  few  books  of  world  reputation  had  these 
men  been  thru  long  before  a  stick  of  type  had  been  set. 
More  than  one  had  failed  to  see  the  publisher's  office  because 
of  the  logical  criticism  that  its  reading  drew  from  the  club. 
The  men  who  attended  these  meetings  were  all  seasoned 
thinkers,  most  of  whom  had  received  high  recognition  at  the 
hands  of  the  world  of  philosophy.  They  were  either  men  of 
families  or  else  men  who  had  long  since  passed  the  stage 
when  their  minds  were  occupied  with  any  worldly  thoughts. 
The  great  James  had  considered  it  one  of  his  most  pleasant 
recreations  to  run  up  to  Boston  for  these  Sunday  night 
meetings  and  many  a  visitor  to  the  United  States  from 
Germany  or  England  who  had  been  brought  to  one  of  these 
gatherings,  had  gone  away  with  a  far  less  Pharaseic  attitude 
toward  American  philosophy. 

Dr.  John  Sullivan,  who  had  been  in  Egypt  several  years 
representing  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  on  an  expedition 
for  the  study  of  the  Egyptian  religion,  was  sitting  in  the 
study  of  his  old  friend.  He  had  just  presented  to  the  club  a 
discussion  of  the  work  he  had  done  during  his  five  years  in 
Egypt  and  had  given  them  the  main  facts  of  the  report  of 
the  expedition  which  was  to  be  published  in  a  few  months. 
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Students  of  comparative  religions  had  encountered  a  blank 
field  when  they  came  to  Egypt,  hence  the  expedition  Dr. 
Sullivan  headed;  and  the  club  had  listened  with  absorbing 
interest  to  an  account  of  the  important  discoveries  he  had 
made,  discoveries  which  would  be  highly  valued  additions 
to  the  store  of  human  knowledge. 

He  considered  Weir  Rustrum  the  clearest  thinker  and 
most  interesting  man  of  his  acquaintance.  He  had  been  the 
first  to  hail  Rustrum's  Theory  of  Thought  as  the  long  hoped 
for  American  logic.  He  had  sadly  missed  his  friend's 
stimulating  companionship  during  his  years  on  the  Nile, 
and  it  was  with  a  sigh  of  gratification  that  he  leaned  back  in 
his  morris  chair  and  looked  across  at  his  friend. 

"Well,  Rustrum,  what  have  the  five  years  meant  to  you? 
Progress  or  stagnation?" 

"Certainly  not  stagnation.  I  have  either  fallen  back  or 
gone  forward  importantly.  I  have  had  more  idols  de- 
throned than  during  that  first  year  of  Philosophy  back  at 
Harvard,  when  old  Professor  Grahamme  used  to  leave  us 
breathless  every  morning  with  what  we  were  sure  could  be 
nothing  but  blasphemy.  But,  sad  to  say,  I  am  having  more 
trouble  replacing  these  thought  wrecks  now  than  in  those 
days  back  there.  I  have  less  and  less  confidence  in  our 
metaphysical  postulates  and  I  have  failed  to  find  anything 
on  which  to  build  up  new  systems." 

"Doesn't  Hegel  satisfy  you?  Has  the  Critique  lost  its 
hold  on  you? ' ' 

"They  all  carry  the  burden  a  few  paces  and  then  put  it 
down  with  a  sigh.  The  mystery  of  things  grows  ever  heavier. 
All  that  we  know  but  serves  to  substantiate  the  belief  that 
there  remains  an  infinity  that  we  shall  never  know.  Mary 
died  two  years  ago,  as  you  doubtless  know.  Since  then  I 
have  had  no  other  mistress  than  philosophy.  This  latter 
wooing  grows  more  unprofitable  every  day.  The  lady's  face 
has  come  to  wear  a  perpetual  frown  and  the  smiles  of  light 
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which  she  lets  fall  upon  my  tired  eyes  are  rarer  and  more 
rare." 

Dr.  Sullivan  gazed  into  the  fire  in  silence.  He  realized 
that  his  friend  was  farther  and  farther  separated  from 
worldly  things.  As  for  himself  he  had  no  such  restlessness. 
His  study  of  religion  had  come  to  be  a  scientific  research. 
His  time  was  constantly  taken  up  with  some  study,  and 
when  he  had  exhausted  all  the  accessible  facts  of  his  present 
studies  in  Egypt  he  would  satisfy  a  desire  that  had  been  long 
stirring  in  his  breast  and  bury  himself  in  investigation  into 
the  various  sects  of  the  Hindoos  of  Northern  India.  In  the 
ardor  of  special  research  he  was  capable  of  losing  the  restless 
craving  for  final  truth,  which  he  saw  stirring  so  painfully  in 
his  friend. 

"I  realize  your  condition,  but  temperamentally  I  am  in- 
capable of  being  in  sympathy  with  you.  But  in  the  end, 
I  can  only  hope  that  you  will  find  peace." 

The  quieting  down  of  the  streets  told  him  that  it  was 
growing  late  and  he  arose. 

"Shall  I  see  you  tomorrow?  Drop  around  for  a  cigar  on 
your  way  home  from  the  Institute,  where  I  believe  you  are  to 
deliver  an  address  tomorrow  night." 

"I  shall  try.     Good  night." 

Weir  Rustrum  slouched  back  in  his  chair  thinking  of 
himself.  He  had  fought  a  good  mental  fight  during  the 
two  decades  since  he  had  reached  his  maturity.  He  thought 
of  Manfred  and  his  prototype  Faustus.  They  had  sought 
mental  peace.  As  yet  he  himself  had  not  bartered 
with  strange  gods.  These  giant  intellects  which  he 
recalled  from  literature  to  sit  before  his  study  fire  had  a  deep 
fascination  for  him  now.  To  the  powers  of  evil  they  had 
given  their  souls  for  an  insight  into  certain  mysteries. 
Satiety  of  knowledge  had  not  come  in  their  mortal  wander- 
ings. 

But,  ah!  One  power  they  had  not  invoked  to  help 
them.      One  grim  companion  they  had  not  sought  to  guide 
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their  footsteps  along  the  stony  paths  of  thought. 

Rustrum,  like  all  strong  men,  hid  always  abhorred  suicide 
or  any  other  method  of  shirking  a  task.  In  his  athletic 
days  at  Harvard  he  had  come  to  consider  "Quitter"  as  the 
worst  contumely  that  could  be  heaped  upon  a  team  mate  or 
an  opponent  and  all  along  he  had  retained  this  belief.  But 
here  was  a  new  thought. 

Stagnation  was  real  death.  Life  was  change.  And  he 
believed  that  he  had  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  his 
imagination  and  thought.  He  had  come  to  the  mountain 
peak.  Had  seen  the  beauties  along  the  upward  path  always 
as  prophetic  of  greater  loveliness  higher  up.  And  now  must 
he,  just  come  to  the  topmost  peak  where  he  could  breathe 
this  refined  air  and  glimpse  the  glories  high  up  among  the 
clouds  colored  by  the  Infinite  Light,  sigh  and  begin  the 
descent  along  the  other  side? — He  would  not  pause — or 
should  Death  come  to  wing  his  feet  for  a  flight  that  should 
be  ever  upward  to  the  realms  of  Truth? 

He  had  never  believed  that  death  meant  the  complete  sub- 
mergence of  the  ego  in  the  universal,  that  the  individual 
consciousness  ceased  when  the  brain  no  longer  responded  to 
normal  stimuli.  The  very  theory  of  evolution  which  was 
the  main  tenet  of  this  materialistic  science,  discountenanced 
this  belief.  For  if  evolution  meant  continued  growth  of  the 
race  it  mean  to  his  mind  continued  growth  of  the  individual, 
first,  in  his  mortal  life  and  then  continued  in  the  aftermath. 
To  his  imagination  it  was  inconceivable  that  the  human 
mind,  developed  from  the  infant,  should  progress  to  some 
point  and  then  cease  to  exist.  The  theory  of  reabsorption  in- 
to the  universal  meant  disappearance ;  to  him,  destruction 
was  loss  of  the  ego  and  nothing  more. 

The  strength  of  the  thought  claimed  him  and  drew  him 
on.  He  was  no  Hamlet  searching  for  a  dreamless  sleep. 
His  life  was  no  weary  river  seeking  a  peaceful  twilight  sea. 
He  wanted  a  continuance  of  the  fight,  a  revival  of  strength 
lor  a  conflict  more  Titanic. 
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On !  on !  Death  would  mean  a  mightier  current,  a  deeper 
channel,  a  more  majestic  sweep — On!     Then  on! 

The  superstition  of  an  Eternal  Being  who  punished  self- 
destruction  or  any  other  sin  had  not  outlasted  the  writing  of 
his  baccalaureate  thesis.  He  had  no  hesitation  on  that 
score.  He  would  do  it.  The  time  would  come.  The 
severance  of  an  artery  meant  instantaneous  relaxation  of 
every  nerve  and  muscle— Death . 

Then  Welcome  Friend,  Pilot!  Forward!  On  with  the 
search ! 

The  thought  brought  the  deed;  the  deed  the  faring  forth, 
the  continuance  of  the  quest.  Mind  freed  from  all  physical 
shackles,  imagination  disappearing  in  the  contemplation  of 
Reality,  of  perfect  Beauty,  the  necessity  for  will  extinguished, 
his  life  became  pure  thought. 


4 AND  A  LITTLE  CHILD  SHALL  LEAD  THEM" 

Samuel  H.  Lyle,  Jr. 

I  dreamed  your  Empress'  coronal  of  hair 

Had  lain  upon  my  weary  heart;  and  all 
The  heavy  burden  of  the  world's  dull  care, 

The  tugging  bonds  of  pain  in  whose  grim  thrall 
So  many  worthless  years  had  passed  away, 

Sank  into  unremembered  nothingness, 
While,  with  the  thrill  of  Life's  forgotten  iMay, 

I  clasped  your  night-hued  hair  against  my  breast. 

We  passed  together,  you  and  I,  across 

A  dreary  plain  where  endless  thistles  grew. 

We  paused — with  me  the  sense  of  poignant  loss ; 
The  careless  lisp  of  baby,  lips  with i you. 

I  rode  alone,  to  fail,  losing  each; fight, 
And  knew  no  reason  why — until  to-night! 
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UNNECESSARY  ITEMS  IN  STUDENTS'  EXPENSES 

J.  C.  Lanier,  Jr. 

In  considering  the  question  of  unnecessary  items  in  stu- 
dent's expenses,  I  shall  treat  only  the  small,  trifling  sums 
which  are  unnecessarily  expended  by  the  student  body. 
These  may  be  likened  unto  the  famous  "Little  drops  of  wat- 
er, little  grains  of  sand,"  since  in  themselves  they  are  insig- 
nificant; but  when  they  are  thrown  together  and  then 
straightened  out  and  multiplied  by  the  total  number  of  stu- 
dents, the  final  sum  is,  to  say  the  least,  astonishing.  The 
multitude  of  Hershey  candy  wrappers  scattered  along  the 
campus  paths,  piles  of  cigarette  boxes  and  tobacco  cans  at 
every  turn,  peanut  shells  galore,  and  a  hundred  other  like 
mementoes,  all  bear  emphatic  testimony  to  the  amount 
of  money  thus  expended. 

In  considering  this  subject,  the  chief  difficulty  has  been  in 
making  a  clear  distinction  between  unnecessary  items  and 
"non -unnecessary"  items.  There  are  many  items  which  are 
quasi-unneceseary,  but  of  these  I  shall  not  treat  in  this 
theme.  For  instance,  the  "Pickwick"  theatre  is  not  neces- 
sary in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  but  I  shall  not  include 
it  in  the  list  of  unnecessary  items.  Again,  money  spent  in 
going  to  Durham  or  Greensboro,  will  not  be  considered  as 
unnecessary.  In  general,  only  those  items  for  which  the 
buyer  does  and  can  receive  no  benefit  will  be  considered.  If 
perchance  there  are  some  items  which  can  be  classed  in  eith- 
er group,  those  I  shall  omit,  acting  on  the  principle  that  the 
sin  of  omission  is  the  least  of  the  evils. 

And  so,  keeping  in  mind  our  definition  of  unnecessary 
items,  those  for  which  the  buyer  does  and  can  receive  no 
benefit,  I  shall  proceed  to  state  such  facts  as  were  obtainable 
concerning  the  amount  of  money  expended  by  the  students 
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on  such  items.  How  many  drinks,  how  many  peanuts, 
how  much  candy,  how  many  dime  novels,  how  much  tobac- 
co, all  will  be  treated  to  a  more  or  less  degree  in  this  article. 

Since  the  soda  fountain  is  the  greatest  pool  into  which 
flow  the  nickles  and  dimes  of  the  students,  I  shall  first 
consider  it.  I  have  often  wondered  if  there  is  any  con- 
nection between  the  "Fountain  of  Youth"  and  the  soda 
fountain,  for  in  truth  the  soda  fountain  is  part  of  youth,  a 
Mecca  to  which  many  youths  must  perforce  make  their  daily 
or  semi-daily  pilgrimage.  Since  a  college  is  a  place  of  youths, 
fountains  in  a  college  town  are  many  and  plentiful. 

If  fountains  are  blessings,  then  Chapel  Hill  is  thrice 
blessed.  Perhaps  the  sparkling  foam  of  the  carbonated  wat- 
er "dropped  like  the  gentle  rain  from  Heaven,  and  then  per- 
haps it  does  not,  but  at  any  rate  it  does  drop  with  a  pro- 
longed dripping,  and  the  nickels  pour  in  as  the  soda  water 
pours  out.  The  eight  hundred  students  of  the  University 
practically  support  four  of  these  nectar  dispensers — an  ab- 
normal number  in  terms  of  the  number  of  possible  cus- 
tomers. In  my  home  town  with  a  population  of  over  five 
thousand,  there  are  four  soda  fountains,  and  the  soda  clerks 
can  always  find  time  to  read  the  papers  or  discuss  whys  and 
wherefores.  Again,  in  another  town  of  twelve  hundred  pop- 
ulation there  are  two  fountains,  the  proprietors  of  which 
keep  special  cushioned  chairs  for  their  own  benefit.  But 
the  four  knights  who  artistically  mix  "dopes"  for  the  stu- 
dents at  Chapel  Hill  are  kept  in  a  state  of  unrest  at  least  ten 
hours  in  every  day. 

By  observation  at  the  different  drug  stores,  I  found  that 
each  sold  an  average  of  $1.60  worth  of  unnecessary  articles 
per  hour  to  students.  This  includes  tobaccos  of  all  kinds, 
since  figures  were  not  obtainableffor  these  separate  items.  I 
am  told  that  one  drug  store  last  Saturday  sold  goods  to  the 
amount  of  $60.00,  and  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  sale 
of  drugs  plays  but  a  small  part  in  the  total  sales  of  a  day. 
This  drug  store  averages  between  $15  and  $20  per  day  taken 
in  for  drinks  and  tobaccos. 
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But  according  to  figures  obtained  personally,  each  store  av- 
erages $1.60  per  hour,  or  $16  per  day,  counting  ten  hours 
a  day,  since  the  students  do  practically  no  trading  during 
the  morning.  Figuring  on  this  basis,  we  find  that  the 
students  spend  during  nine  months  the  sum  total  of  $17,280 
with  the  four  drug  stores  and  fountains  of  Chapel  Hill  for 
unnecessary  items — an  astonishing  amount,  but  nevertheless 
a  conservative  estimate.  And  all  this  practically  thrown 
away ! 

But  we  have  omitted  to  figure  in  the  amount  spent  at 
West  End  on  Sunday  afternoons  for  the  same  articles.  Dur- 
ing twenty  minutes  one  Sunday,  one  dollar  and  forty  cents 
worth  of  candies,  drinks,  anH  cigars,  found  their  way  to 
the  hidden  recesses  of  student's  appetites,  while  the  $1.40  of 
good  money  was  shoved  across  the  greasy  counter  into  the 
tills  of  the  Sabbath-breaking  store  keeper.  Counting  five 
business  hours  to  a  Sunday,  in  thirty-six  Sundays,  this  $4.20 
per  hour  would  amount  to  the  sum  of  $756.00,  the  annual 
amount  which  the  students  pay  for  the  pleasure  of  a  walk 
and  a  "dope"  on  Sunday  afternoons. 

Next  in  the  list  of  unnecessary  items  come  peanuts.  What 
fond  thoughts  does  the  mention  of '  'goobers"  bring !  A  grassy, 
shady,  cool  spot,  or  a  hard,  scorching,  bleachers  bench, 
blissfully  whiling  away  time,  or  frantically  cheering  the 
team,  while  peanuts  to  the  left  of  us,  peanuts  to  the  right  of 
us,  volley  and  crnckle.  In  spring  the  whole  campus  is  strewn 
with  their  hulls,  and  the  athletic  field  looks  like  a  peanut 
shellery.  One  day  a  foul  ball  went  under  the  bleacher's 
stand.  It  was  never  found.  It  was  buried  beneath  an  ava- 
lanch  of  peanut  hulls.  There  are  annually  consumed  by 
the  students  approximately  twenty-five  bags  of  these  "stu- 
dents' delights."  Computing  four  bushels  per  bag,  and 
five  cents  per  pint,  it  is  seen  that  the  amount  expended  for 
peanuts  is  $320.  And  in  connection  with  peanut  selling 
another  $100  may  be  added  as  the  amount  spent  for  articles 
vended  on  the  campus,  such  as  grapes,  oranges  and  apples. 
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Figures  were  not.  available  as  to  the  amount  expended  on 
Sporting  Life,  Buffalo  Bill,  Wild-eyed  Pete,  The  Gory  Headed 
Greaser,  and  other  like  literature,  but  it  is  a  safe  bet  that 
fifty  dollars  worth  of  interest  is  taken  by  the  students  in  the 
exploits  of  these  heroes  of  the  wild  and  woolly  West. 
The  sum  total  of  all  these  items,  thus  accounted  for: 

Drinks  and  tobaccos $17,280.00 

Spent  at  West  End 756.00 

Peanuts 320.00 

Trashy  literature 50.00 

Other  items 100.00 

Total $18,506.00 

is  over  $18,000.00,  the  amount  annually  unnecessarily  ex- 
pended by  the  student  body.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to 
point  out  any  moral  lesson  to  be  gleaned  from  these  figures, 
but  we  will  merely  exclaim  with  one  of  the  apostles  "Breth- 
ren, these  things  ought  not  so  to  be!  " 


A  WORD  FOR  THE  ABSTRACTED 

Lenoir  Chambers,  Jr. 

When  a  boy  is  several  times  seen  to  walk  across  the  campus 
looking  straight  ahead  of  him  and  paying  attention  to  no 
passer-by,  rumors  of  snobbishness  quite  naturally  arise. 
But  when  that  same  boy  is  known  to  work  for  two  days  and 
most  of  one  night  on  a  problem  in  mathematics,  perfectly 
oblivious  of  other  duties  (such  as  the  eating  of  an  occasional 
meal),  he  is  no  longer  called  a  snob,  but  a  freak;  or,  as  most 
people  put  it,  peculiar.  As  is  nearly  always  the  case,  a  sym- 
pathetic view  of  him,  gained  through  first-hand  knowledge, 
shows  that  these  public  peculiarities  are  only  the  most 
noticeable  points  in  an  interesting  character.  My  friend 
Jim  not  only  fails  to  see  the  general  run  of  people ;  he  fails 
to  see  his  best  friends. 

They  do  not  mind.  They  know  that  he  is  thinking  about 
recent  real  estate  deals  in  his  home  city,  or  wondering 
whether  "Ed."  will  blue-pencil  that  bit  of  devilment  he  put 
into  his  last  theme.  They  also  know  that  he  will  become 
normal  again  and  when  he  does  there  is  no  one  in  college 
who  fits  the  expression  "good  egg"  as  well  as  he.  And  so 
they  are  not  surprised  when  they  meet  him  again  to  see  him 
laughing  and  joking  and  "rolling"  for  the  Pickwick.  For 
Jim  has  his  loafing  time  as  well  as  his  working  time,  and  he 
does  not  confuse  the  two. 

In  the  same  way  he  has  his  moments  of  reserve  and  his 
moments  of  boldness.  I  have  seen  him  one  of  several  boys 
in  a  group  around  a  girl  who  admittedly  was  fond  of  him 
beyond  the  bounds  of  friendship;  and  never  once  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  and  a  half  did  he  speak  unless  a  point- 
blank  was  asked  him.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
testimony  of  another  girl  who  did  not  know  him  until  he 
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escorted  her  to  a  dance.  She  declared  that  he  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  fascinating  boys  she  had  ever  met, 
and  she  had  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  with  boys,  too. 
Unfortunately  his  shy  side  is  the  one  generally  seen  by 
strangers,  and  hence  by  them  he  is  thought  to  be  stupid. 
Those  who  know  him  think  differently. 

This  shyness  is  bad  enough.  Closely  allied  to  it  is  his  in- 
difference. And  it  is  genuine  indifference,  not  put  on  for 
effect.  There  are  some  things  about  which  he  does  not  care, 
and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  For  instance,  girls  have,  at 
times,  absolutely  no  fascination  for  him.  He  declares  that 
they  are  not  interesting.  Though  opportunities  were  thick 
around  him,  for  two  months  last  summer  he  had  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  Again,  he  met  a  girl  visiting  in 
his  city,  was  attracted  by  her,  gave  her  a  distinct  "rush," 
and  was  generally  thought  to  be  ahead  of  every  one  else  in 
the  great  race  for  eternal  happiness  as  expressed  in  woman's 
love.  When  the  girl  left,  he  wrote  her  a  letter.  She 
answered  promptly.  But  it  was  of  no  use.  He  thought  no 
more  about  her,  and  she  has  not  heard  from  him  yet.  One 
other  example: — coming  back  on  the  train  from  the  Christmas 
holidays,  he  happened  to  sit  in  a  seat  already  occupied  by  a 
young  boy.  Conversation  started  and  Jim  was  favorably 
impressed.  After  a  while  he  noticed  something  familiar 
about  the  boy's  face,  but  he  could  not  place  him.  He  be- 
came so  interested  that  he  asked  point-blank  if  they  had  not 
met  before.  The  stranger  replied  that  he  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity, was  taking  the  course  in  Economics  that  Jim  w^s, 
and  had  sat  in  the  seat  next  to  Jim  all  fall.  The  cause  of 
this  remarkable  state  of  affairs  may  have  been  indifference, 
or  it  may  have  been  Jim's  interest  in  the  course. 

With  all  these  peculiarities,  at  bottom  he  is  all  right.  His 
very  foibles  attract  people  to  him.  He  was  so  genuinely  sur- 
prised when  he  found  out  who  the  boy  on  the  train  was 
that  the  boy  was  attracted  to  him,  and  today  they  are  close 
friends.     It  is  the  same  way  with  other  things.     He  is  so 
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funny  in  what  he  does  that  people  excuse  in  him  what  they 
would  not  in  others.  They  realize  that  his  faults  are  not 
born* of  an  evil  impulse,  but  rather  of  his  good  nature  and 
the  bull-dog  tenacity  of  his  determination. 


A  SPRING-TIME  MEDLEY 

William  Speight  Beam 

It  was  moonlight  on  the  campus ; 
Stately  trees  were  lulled  to  sleep 
By  the  chirpings  of  the  froglets 
From  their  hidden  bull  rush  nests. 

There  was  silence  on  the  campus; 
In  this  quiet  all  around, 
Hammered  on  my  ears  the  louder 
Such  a  dismal  croaking  sound. 

In  the  moonlight,  in  the  shadows, 
Heard  the  trees'  first  low  night  round, 
While  the  singing  of  those  creatures 
Kept  increasing  bound  by  bound. 

Basking  in  the  pure  effulgence 
Of  the  silver  spotted  moon, 
'Mid  the  Bedlam  of  those  shriekings, 
I  bethought  me,  late  or  soon, 
Nature,  in  the  course  of  giving, 
"Ties  a  string  to  every  boon." 
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We  publish  below  certain  resolutions  recently  adopted  by 
the  faculty  of  the  University: 

The  Cotton  Tax  A   RESOLUTION    REQUESTING   CONGRESS   TO 

and  Rural  Schools         refund  the  cotton  tax  for  the 
of  the  South  benefit  of  rural  schools 

Whereas,  The  Government  of  the  United  States  levied  a  tax 
on  all  raw  cotton  in  1861  (effective  1862)  and  continued  the 
same  at  varying  rates  ( 1  to  3  cents  a  pound)  until  1861 ;  and 

il  Whereas,  The  chief  burden  of  this  tax,  amounting  to 
$68,000,000  fell  on  the  cotton  growers  at  a  time  when  they 
were  least  able  to  bear  it;  and 

"  Whereas,  The  constitutionality  of  this  tax  has  always  been 
questioned  and  was  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  only  by 
an  equally  divided  vote ;  and 

"Whereas,  The  direct  tax  on  land,  which  was  levied  at  the 
same  time  and  the  constitutionality  of  which  was  never 
questioned  was  long  since  returned  to  the  States ;  therefore 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  President  and  Faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina 
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First.  That  we  request  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  return  the  proceeds  of  this  tax  to  the  States  in 
which  it  was  collected  in  order  that  it  may  be  used  by  them 
for  rural  schools.  Provided  that  such  sums  as  were  collected 
in  States  where  no  cotton  was  grown  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  cotton  growing  States  for  the  benefit  of  higher 
education. 

" Second.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to 
each  of  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  with 
the  request  that  they  take  active  steps  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  the  same;  and  to  the  state  universities  of  the  South 
for  their  concurrence. ' ' 

These  resolutions  are  identical  with  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Arkansas,  by  whom  the 
matter  was  first  taken  up,  and  with  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  legislature  of  Arkansas  except  that  the  latter  were  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  governors  of  other  states  to  be  laid  before 
the  legislatures. 

At  various  times  since  this  tax  was  removed  bills  have 
been  introduced  into  Congress  looking  to  the  repayment  of 
the  tax  to  those  from  whom  it  was  collected.  In  1873,  four 
years  after  the  tax  was  removed,  an  effort  was  made  to  have 
the  forty-second  Congress  provide  for  the  refunding  of  the 
cotton  tax.  The  chief  reasons  on  which  the  advocates  of 
this  measure  based  their  claim  were:  That  the  tax  was  un- 
constitutional because  it  was  not  uniform  and  that  the  tax 
was  paid  entirely  by  producers.  Mr.  Israel  Kimball  pre- 
pared for  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  an  argu- 
ment, which  was  transmitted  to  Congress,  in  which  he 
attempted  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  reasons  urged  in  favor 
of  refunding  the  tax.  In  favor  of  the  uniformity  of  the  tax 
he  urged  that  it  was  "a  uniform  rate  in  each  and  every  State 
and  Territory."  To  be  sure,  in  letters;  but  in  reality  the 
tax  operated  only  in  one  particular  section.  The  corn, 
wheat,  and  hay  crops,  the  value  of  each  of  which  was  much 
greater  than  that  of  cotton,  were  not  taxed.     And  a  tax  on 
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an  extensively  grown  agricultural  product,  in  this  case  cot- 
ton, could  not  be  shifted  to  the  consumer  in  order  to  make 
it  uniform  and  equitable,  as  is  the  case  with  a  tax  on  dis- 
tilled liquors,  for  instance,  or  the  tariff  on  imports.  The 
price  of  cotton  was  determined  by  the  demand  for  cotton, 
and  the  unorganized  farmers  could  not  regulate  the  market 
in  order  to  make  the  increase  in  the  price  of  raw  cotton  cov- 
er the  tax. 

Probably  this  tax  can  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  a  punitive  measure,  or  perhaps  in  the  letter  of  the  law 
its  constitutionality  can  be  sustained — as  it  was  by  an  equally 
divided  vote  of  the  supreme  court; — but  the  just  thing,  it 
seems,  would  be  to  return  the  money  to  the  states  as  provid- 
ed in  the  resolutions.  It  would  be  impracticable,  of  course, 
to  attempt,  after  so  many  years,  to  return  the  money  to  the 
original  payers.  The  plan  proposed  of  using  it  for  the  ben- 
efit of  rural  schools  is  a  much  better  plan.  In  this  way  the 
money  would  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  class  of  people 
from  whom  it  was  originally  collected.  Some  of  the  States 
that  paid  the  largest  amount  of  this  tax  are:  Georgia, 
$11,897,094;  Alabama,  10,388,072;— North  Carolina,  paid 
$1,959,704. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  what  the  return  of  this 
$68,000,000  would  do  for  southern  education.  According 
to  the  resolutions  the  money  collected  in  the  cotton  growing 
states  is  to  be  returned  to  these  states  for  the  use  of  the  rural 
schools ;  and  the  money  collected  in  the  states  which  grew 
no  cotton,  the  total  amount  of  which  is  about  $2,000,000  is 
to  be  apportioned  equitably  among  the  several  cotton  grow- 
ing states  for  the  use  of  higher  education.  Such  an  educa- 
tional fund  to  be  known  as  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Fund,  as 
has  been  proposed,  would  be  a  magnificent  memorial  to  the 
memory  of  Lincoln. 


The  students  and  friends  of  the  University  were  gratified 
when  the  legislature  increased  the  annual  appropriation  for 
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the  support  of  the  University  to 
Our  Appropriation  ^^  ^  provided    for   further 

appropriations  of  $50,000  annually  for  four  years  to  be  spent 
for  permanent  improvements.  Although  this  is  not  as 
much  as  the  University  needs  properly  to  equip  and  support 
its  various  departments,  it  seems  that  it  is  as  liberal  an  ap- 
propriation as  the  legislature  could  make  under  the  present 
condition  of  the  State  treasury.  And  this  amount  will  aid 
very  materially  in  enabling  the  University  to  continue  its 
development.  The  special  appropriation  will  practically  re- 
lieve the  present  urgent  necessity  for  increased  dormitory 
room  and  will  make  possible  some  improvement  in  the  old 
buildings  and  the  necessary  equipment  of  some  of  the  special 
departments.  The  students  in  a  message  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  expressed  their  ap- 
preciation ;  and  the  University  by  its  increased  capacity  for 
service  to  the  State  will  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  this 
action  of  the  legislature. 


THINGS  TALKED  ABOUT 

Students  who  know  the  harshness  of  the  sentence  of  ex- 
pulsion will  not  support  a  system  of  student  government  which 
makes  expulsion  its  sole  instrument  of  power;  its  only- 
punishment  for  all  offenses.  It  is  not  lack  of  moral  back- 
bone in  every  case  that  makes  a  man  hesitate  to  report  his 
fellow  student  to  the  University  Council,  the  organ  of 
student  self-government.  It  undoubtedly  is  so  in  many 
cases.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases,  failure  to  report  is  not 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  man  is  a  moral  coward.  It  is  due 
to  the  fact  that,  however  honorable  and  however  strong,  he 
cannot  bring  himself  to  feel  that  one  punishment  is 
applicable  to  every  violation  of  the  law. 

While  common  law  made  hanging  cover  a  multitude  of 
sins  from  chicken-stealing  to  murder  in  the  first  degree, 
common  law  had  not  the  support  of  common  citizens. 
Every  man  shielded  his  neighbor  against  such  harsh  law. 
As  the  law  grew  milder  and  thus  more  just,  citizens  came  to 
Bupport  it  even  against  their  friends.  If  our  system  makes 
expulsion  cover  every  sort  of  offense,  it  is  no  wonder  if  we 
find  the  students  not  supporting  the  system.  If  we  recog- 
nize a  gradation  of  crime,  we  must  realize  the  need  of  a 
graduated  scale  of  punishment  for  those  crimes  of  varying 
degree. 

Some  may  urge  that  our  governing  force  is  not  a  system 
but  a  spirit  of  honor,  and  that  he  who  cannot  measure  up  to 
the  spirit  has  no  place  here.  It  is  true  that  the  spirit  of 
honor  is  at  the  bottom  of  our  honor  system.  Yet  the  system 
it  is  that  governs  us.  It  is  indeed  the  ideal  to  have  only 
the  spirit  as  the  governing  force.  Experience  shows  us, 
however,  that  we  must  have  some  organization  with  some 
recognized  head,  in  order  to  make  the  conduct  of  those  who 
have  no  honor  principle  respectable.     And  that  organization 
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must  have  some  power  of  punishment.  Once  admit  the  idea 
of  punishment,  and  you  must,  recognizing  difference  in  de- 
gree of  wrong-doing,  construct  an  elastic  scale  of  punishments 
for  the  several  offenses.  It  will  be  difficult  to  do  but  not  im- 
possible, and  with  it  the  honor  system  will  have,  as  it  has 
not  now,  the  loyal  support  of  the  students. — T. 


SHE  STOOPS — SOME  MORE. 

The  Spirits  of  the  Dramatic  Club  get  themselves  together 
and  work.  As  a  starter  for  a  tour  of  the  State  they  show  the 
students  a  mediocre  production. 

Then  Bethlehem  breaks  loose.  Everybody  in  college  takes 
a  knock ;  a  disastrous  Tar  Heel  report ;  an  apologetic  criti- 
cism; an  editorial  from  the  editor  and  exorcises  from 
ex-editors.  Grave  constitutional  and  precedental  questions 
involved!     A  beautiful  mix-up  and  some  howls. 

But.  All  these  genii  knew  beforehand  that  there  is  a 
Dramatic  Club ;  that  the  Dramatic  Club  was  trying  to  make 
a  show  and  expecting  to  take  a  trip. 

But.  Hardly  enough  men  went  out  to  fill  out  the  cast. 
We  heard  no  report  of  practices ;  no  predictions ;  no  apparent 
interest. 

Semi-weekly,  thru  the  Tar  Heel  we  are  urged  to  report 
to  coaches.  We  are  given  estimates  and  predictions,  and 
teams  are  given  advice. 

Then  why  not  a  little  ante-performance  work  on  dramatics? 
Other  schools  boost  their  theatricals,  and  they  are  proud  of 
it.     Example,  Virginia. 

Next  time  let's  try  a  little  work  before  the  exhibition,  and 
then  maybe  the  postbellum  noise  will  be  more  musical. 
— Kenneth  Tanner. 


AN    ARGUMENT    AGAINST    THE   ABOLITION    OF    THOUGHT    AT  THE 
UNIVERSITY   UNDER   PRESENT  CONDITIONS. 

-As  Jonathan  Swift  says  in  his  satire  on  the  "  Abolishing  of 
Christianity **in  England,"  we  know  it  is  very  presumptious 
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to  reason  against  the  general  humor  and  disposition  of  a 
democratic  community.  It  is  perhaps  neither  safe  nor 
prudent  to  argue  against  the  abolition  of  thought  in  this  in- 
stitution at  a  juncture  when  all  parties  appear  so  unani- 
mously determined  upon  that  point.  But,  with  all  deference 
to  wiser  judgments,  we  must  confess  that,  in  the  present 
posture  of  our  affairs,  we  do  not  see  the  absolute  necessity  of 
extirpating  all  forms  of  thought  and  thinking  from  among 
us.  We  trust  that  no  one  imagines  us  so  foolish  and 
unsophisticated  as  to  commit  ourselves  to  a  defence  of  real 
thought — thought  that  is  said  to  influence  men's  beliefs  and 
actions.  Far  from  it;  we  merely  intend  to  defend  nominal 
thought,  the  other  kind  having  been  long  since  abandoned 
by  general  consent  as  being  utterly  at  variance  with  our 
schemes  of  comfort  and  ease. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  chief  arguments  for  the  abolition 
of  thought  here,  and  at  the  same  time  refute  them  to  the  best 
of  our  ability. 

One  great  reason  advanced  by  the  opponents  of  thought  is, 
that  by  abolishing  it  we  would  make  a  great  step  toward  the 
enlargement  and  establishment  of  liberty  of  conscience,  that 
great  desideratum  for  which  we  have  so  long  contended.  It 
is  confidently  asserted  that  if  all  thought  and  methods  of 
thinking  are  totally  destroyed,  our  consciences  will  be  free  of 
all  compunction  and  sense  of  guilt  when  we  commit  grave 
wrongs.  Against  this  argument  we  contend  that,  to  get  at 
the  root  of  the  evil,  our  consciences,  and  not  our  thought, 
ought  to  be  abolished  when  they  get  troublesome. 

Again,  it  is  asserted  that  the  abolition  of  thought  would  do 
away  with  all  factions  among  us,  such  as  distinctions  between 
freshmen  and  seniors,  frats  and  non-frats,  etc.  But  should 
this  step  be  taken,  who  knows  but  that  all  of  us  would  be 
freshmen,  since  all  would  have  to  be  united  in  one  body? 
We  had  best  be  very  cautious  in  this  argument  if  we  have 
any  regard  for  our  diplomas. 

The  greatest  charge  of  all  brought  against  thought  is,  that 
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by  eliminating  it  we  would  destroy  the  most  implacable 
enemy  to  the  consummation  of  the  chief  purposes  of  our 
lives — -ease,  mischief,  and  self  -gratification .  It  would  then 
be  unnecessary  for  us  to  make  any  pretense  whatever  of 
thinking,  especially  during  recitations  and  examinations, 
and  we  could  be  delightful  automatons,  as  blithe  and  care- 
free as  a  braying  ass.  Moreover,  it  would  leave  us  much 
more  time  to  attend  to  other  people's  business  and  disturb 
them  for  our  own  gratification.  We  could  revile  anyone  we 
chose;  blow  foul  breaths  into  his  face;  make  him  promises 
and  never  fulfil  them ;  keep  him  from  studying  by  paying 
long  visits  or  firing  guns  and  bombs  under  his  windows  ; 
borrow  things  from  him  and  never  return  them;  " sponge " 
on.  him  for  tobacco  and  cigarettes,  etc. ;  keep  him  from  his 
box  at  the  postoffice  by  standing  against  it  and  reading  all 
our  mail;  prevent  him  from  reading  special  articles  in  the 
library  newspapers  by  cutting  them  out.  We  could  also 
keep  the  ladies  out  of  chapel  on  any  and  all  occasions  by 
clouding  the  air  with  smoke.  We  could  perpetuate  our 
names  by  carving  them  on  the  seats  in  chapel,  in  the  lecture 
rooms,  etc.  We  could  amuse  ourselves  by  breaking  out 
window  lights,  and  in  mutilating  the  campus  and  college 
buildings  in  any  way  we  might  desire.  In  short,  we  could 
gratify  our  every  whim  at  anybody's  expense  and  go  scott 
free,  for  the  injured  party  would  be  saved  the  trouble  of 
thinking  about  his  injuries. 

We  apprehend  that  this  last  argument  against  thought  is 
very  weighty,  for  it  shows  that,  without  thought,  an  ideal 
state  of  affairs  is  possible — an  ideal  to  which  we  have  here 
dedicated  our  lives.  But  our  loyalty  to  our  alma  mater 
(and  we  have  been  accused  of  loyalty  to  her)  demands  that 
we  at  least  feign  certain  qualities  of  thinking  animals.  We 
must  remember  that  the  reputation  of  the  University  among 
outsiders — among  the  colleges  and  citizens  of  the  State — 
depends  largely  on  us,  and  that  these  outsiders,  for  aught 
we  know,  are  accustomed  to  some  kind  of  thinking.     Con- 
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seqently,  until  we  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsity  of  this,  we 
should  be  cautious  and  circumspect  in  our  plans  for  abolishing 
all  thought  whatsoever;  for  we  ought  not  needlessly  to 
alienate  outsiders,  some  of  whom  might  be  our  friends. 


Fellow  students,  did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  every 
time  you  cut  a  corner  to  save  five  steps  or  four  seconds  of 
your  valuable  time,  that  you  are  marring  the  campus? 
Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  you  make  yourself  howl 
* 'Singing  Carolina's  praises"  and  then  carelessly  disfigure 
the  very  old  homestead  itself?  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
— or  think  without  stopping — that  the  campus  belongs  to 
several  hundred  other  men  and  not  to  you  alone,  and  that 
every  time  you  cut  across  a  plat  of  grass — or  where  grass 
ought  to  be — you  help  to  make  our  campus  more  and  more 
like  the  back  yard  of  a  tenement?  Finally,  did  you  ever 
stop  to  think  that  the  University  is  spending  several  hundred 
dollars  each  year  trying  to  make  grass  grow  in  those  very 
spots  which  you  thoughtlessly  persist  in  keeping  bare? 
Then  for  the  sake  of  self-respect,  campus  pride,  and  the 
general  good  of  society,  use  your  "think  tank"  and  allow 
the  keeper  of  the  campus  to  get  in  his  work. — J.  W.  F. 


EXCHANGES 

THE   E88AY 

Unlike  the  December  and  January  exchanges  the  maga- 
zines for  February  have  contained  very  few  entertaining  and 
instructive  essays.  "Radicals,"  in  the  University  of  Missis- 
sippi Magazine,  is  a  brief  outline  sketch  pointing  out  the  fact 
that  many  men  who  have  had  a  profound  influence  upon 
the  world's  civilization  were  called  radicals  by  their  con- 
temporaries. Such  men  as  Paul  and  Martin  Luther  in  the 
religious  world;  Gallileo  in  the  scientific  world;  Fulton, 
Stevenson  and  Whitney  among  the  inventors;  and  Patrick 
Henry  and  Thomas  Jefferson  among  the  statesmen  were 
laughed  at  and  ridiculed  by  the  conservatives  of  th<j  day  for 
their  impracticable  ideas  and  impossible  dreams.  Almost 
the  whole  of  the  Wake  Forest  Student  is  devoted  to  what  I  sup- 
pose would  come  under  the  bead  of  the  essay.  It  contains 
the  pictures  of  the  Alumni  of  that  institution  who  ar**  now 
prominent  in  the  State.  Each  picture  is  accompanied  by  a 
short  outline  of  the  man's  life.  The  whole  forms  a  very 
good  advertisement  of  Wake  Forest,  besides  being  artistically 
arranged  and  historically  interesting. 

THE   STORY 

Short  stories,  there  are  plenty  of  them.  Nearly  every 
magazine  has  two  or  more  and  still  we  have  to  repeat  the 
same  old  story  that  very  few  of  them  are  well  handled.  The 
Mount  llolyoke  contains  a  very  entertaining  story  entitled 
"The  Schoolma'am  of  Ripogenus,"  which  is  interesting  be- 
cause of  its  originality.  The  plot  is  very  simple,  being  the 
experiences  of  a  young  school  teacher  in  one  of  the  great 
lumber  communities  of  Northern  Maiue.  The  descriptive 
passages  are  fine  indeed.  The  story  as  a  whole  gives  satis- 
faction and  evidence  of  a  skillful  pen.     " Slippery 's  Soul"  in, 
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The  University  of  Virginia  Magazine  is  a  love  story  of  the  old 
time  cattlemen's  West.  Slippery  comes  to  town  and  sets 
up  a  gambling  shack.  One  day  a  bunch  of  cow  punchers 
are  in  his  den  when  the  ranchman's  daughter  bursts  in  and 
tells  the  boys  they  are  wanted  at  the  ranch.  The  foreman 
drives  her  home  and  Slippery  follows.  He  gets  a  job  at  the 
ranch  and  beats  the  foreman  out  of  the  girl.  The  style  is 
vivid  and  the  story  reminds  me  of  the  type  of  Western 
stories  that  O.  Henry  wrote. 

POETRY 

It  seems  that  the  poets  failed  this  time.  The  same  old 
themes  such  as  "The  Flower  of  Love"  and  "Viola,  My 
Shining  Star"  are  to  be  found,  but  there  is  very  little 
original  verse. 

Following  are  a  few  selections  from  our  exchanges : 


MELODY  IN  F  (Rubenstein) 

(From  The  Hollins  Magazine) 

Respite  I  crave  from  the  gloom  I  shall  know 

Pity  me!  Shrive  me 

From  doubts  that  rive  me! 

Lean  in  all  mercy  but  once  ere  I  go ! 

Grant  me  thy  divine  grace ! 

From  memory's  bitterness  cleanse  me  whole! 

Dispel  each  guilt  from  my  sin -mottled  soul ! 

Keep  me  no  longer  in  pain's  sharp  duress! 

Let  me  the  light  through  the  tattered  clouds  trace ! 

All  of  my  shame  and  distrust  I  confess, 

Let  me  but  see  thy  face ! 

Bare  trees,  like  skeletons,  guard  the  dark  way, 

Tipped  with  soft  lights  in  the  thin,  misty  rain: 

No  hope  of  spring  or  of  life  now  have  they. 

Shall  they  know  green  leaves  once  again? 

Bring  back  the  life  to  a  starved,  haggard  land! 
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To  the  tired  heart,  halm, 

To  the  chafed  soul,  calm! 

Extend  in  compassion  thy  merciful   hand, 

Let  me  behold  thy  face!—  E.  G.  H. 


OUR  WIN 

(From  The  Collegian) 

'Twas  the  day  for  decision  and  all  through  the  House, 
Not  a  person  was  stirring,  not  even  a  mouse, 
There  were  Congressmen  here,  and  lobbyists  there, 
Each  making  his  bid  for  the  Panama  Fair; 
There  were  women  and  children  and  men  of  all  ages, 
Intermingled  with  college  professors  and  sages, 
There  were  rich  men  and  poor  men  awaiting  to  see 
Just  what  the  decision  of  Congress  would  be. 

The  ballots  were  cast,  and  it  seemed  every  pulse 
Tried  to  cease  in  its  motion  awaiting  results, 
The  voters  were  restless,  and  some  strove  to  laugh, 
As  they  nervously  chewed  on  their  "three  for  a  half" ; 
In  the  gallery  too  not  a  whisper  was  heard, 
Mid  the  multitude  vast  not  one  spoke  a  word, 
Soon  a  shout  rent  the  air  like  the  boom  of  a  gun, 
"The  Queen  of  the  West,  San  Francisco,  has  won." 

'Twas  night  in  our  city  and  all  'long  the  street, 
There  was  heard  the  light  shuffling  of  jubilant  feet, 
For  the  Mayor  had  said,  "Let  King  Carnival  reign," 
And  bands  on  the  corner  played  strain  after  strain ; 
Confetti  was  showered  regardless  of  care, 
And  people  were  dancing  by  'lectric  light  glare, 
Every  nerve  was  intense,  every  eye  glistened  keen, 
As  they  thought  of  the  glory  of  Nineteen -fifteen. 

—Ray  MiLum. 


ALUMNI  NOTES 

Archer  Gray,  '04,  is  now  with  the  Valley  Bank,  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

C.  E.  Betts,  '04,  is  principal  of  the  public  schools  at  Thom- 
as viile,  Ga. 

A.  N.  Haywood,  Jr.,  '04,  is  associated  in  the  practice  of 
law  withDavies,  Stone,  Auerback  and  Cornell,  N,  Y.  City. 

W.  M.  Marriott,  '04,  is  instructor  in  Biological  Chemis- 
try, Washington  University  Medical  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  H.  Vaughan,  '04,  is  professor  of  history  and  political 
science,  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts. 

W.  A.  Whitaker,  '04,  is  teaching  Chemistry  in  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York. 

L.  S.  Holt,  Jr.,  '04,  is  a  cotton  manufacturer,  Burling- 
ton, N.  C. 

W.  P.  Jacocks,  '04,  will  graduate  in  medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  this  spring. 

B.  G.  Muse,  '08,  died  recently  at  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 
W.  E.  Yelverton,   '08,  is  sporting  editor  of  the  Macon, 

Georgia,  Telegraph. 

M.  L.  Wright,  '08,  is  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Greens- 
boro High  School. 

T.  L.  Simmons,  '08,  is  district  manager  of  Southern  Life 
and  Trust  Co. 

J.  W.  Speas,  '08,  is  adjunct  professor  of  mathematics  in 
Georgia  School  of  Technology, 

F.  I.  Sutton,  '08,  is  studying  law  at  Harvard. 

M.  Robins,  '08,  is  assistant  secretary  of  N.  C.  Trust  Co., 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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L.  L.  Hobbs,  '08,  is  studying" medicine  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

J.  A.  Fore,  Jr.,  '08,  is  head  draughtsman  for  J.  M.  Mc- 
Michael,  architect,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

H.  B.  Gunter,  '08,  is  editor  of  Winston -Salem  Journal. 

Otis  O.  Cole,  '08,  is  civil  and  mining  engineer  with 
Jamison  Coal  and  Coke  Co. 

L.  M.  Ross,  '08,  is  assistant  city  engineer,  Charlotte, 
N.  C. 


SKETCHES 

A  YOUNG  WOULD-BE  PSYCHOLOGY  BULL. 

He  begineth  his  career  in  the  fall  of  the  Junior  year.  He 
taketh  up  Psych.  He  looketh  wise  during  the  lecture  of  the 
learned  Philosopher.  The  big  bull  crieth  out  and  he  answer- 
eth  him  a  yearling.  He  assumeth  a  philosphical  air  and 
listen eth  to  classical  music  as  if  it  bored  him  not.  He  lend- 
eth  his  neighbor  a  match,  and  grumbleth  not,  thus  proving 
that  human  nature  is  white.  He  talketh  in  public  of  the  beau- 
ties of  the  law  of  relativity.  He  carrieth  his  head  aloft. 
Selah!  He  walketh  not  in  the  paths  for  the  righteous.  He 
eutteth  across  the  campus.  His  time  is  more  valuable  than 
gold.  He  hideth  his  light  under  a  bushel  of  books.  He 
careth  not  for  the  victories  of  the  Varsity,  nor  for  the  going 
d@wn  of  the  same.  He  saith  not  his  prayers  before  he  goeth 
t©  bed:  he  expandeth  his  chest  and  saith,  "there  aint  no 
hell."  HisTeport  goeth  home;  he  maketh  a  five,  and  there 
is  mo  place  where  his  voice  is  not  heard.  G.  G. 


HELL. 


Did  you  ever  see  a  horse  keep  his  eyes  wide  open  and  show 
nothing  but  the  white?  Well,  a  gray  colt  I  had  could  do  it. 
I  wasn't  but  thirteen  years  old  and  I  named  him  Hell.  One 
ttight  I  was  going  home  over  a  narrow  mountain  road  in  a 
t#p  buggy.  Hell  was  hungry  and  I  let  him  go  faster  than 
was  safe  over  the  rutty  rocky  roads.  Just  as  we  came  out  of 
a  patch  of  woods  into  the  open  moonlight  and  started  around 
the  side  of  a  mountain,  a  rabbit  jumped  across  the  road  al- 
most under  Hell's  feet.  Hell  would  shy  at  a  rabbit  in  day- 
light, but  one  right  at  your  feet  in  moonlight  is  fit  to  make 
a  Ma&  shiver.  Hell  jumped  and  came  back  like  he  would 
$it  •»  the  singletree  and  then  it  looked  like  he  got  mad.     He 
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grabbed  the  bit  and  was  gone  before  I  knew  what  he  was 
doing.  I  braced  my  feet  against  the  dash  and  tried  every 
trick  I  knew  to  swing  down  a  horse  but  he  already  had  me. 
We  flew  around  one  curve  but  it  was  into  the  mountain  and 
all  we  did  was  to  rake  some  dirt  off  the  upper  bank.  But 
next  came  an  out  curve  and  there  witS  a  pretty  big  sapling 
leaning  over  from  the  lower  side  of  the  road.  Well,  as  we 
went  around  that  curve  the  buggy  tipped  over  and  when  the 
top  hit  that  saplin',  the  top  me,  and  the  seat  came  off, — and 
went. 

The  next  I  knew  I  found  myself  messed  up  in  a  bunch  of 
ivy  thirty  feet  below  the  road  and  the  moon  was  gone. 
Next  morning  they  found  Hell  three  miles  away  with  his 
collar  and  belly  band  on,  watching  the  sun  rise  over  Judd's 
Peak,  grazing  and  wishing  he  had  some  water,  and  that  ivy 
was  all  that  saved  my  neck. — Kenneth  Tanner. 


It  was  cold  in  the  low  grounds  that  morning — powerful 
chilling.  The  wind  was  not  blowing  but  the  coldness  crept 
silently  over  your  clothes  and  seemed  to  grip  you  tight  around 
about  where  you  breathe.  There  had  been  a  thick  fog  all 
night  and  the  clay  was  yellow  mud  and  the  mossy  trees  all 
slick  and  slimy  with  the  wet.  That  sickly  white  mist 
wouldn't  let  you  see  more  than  twenty  yards  anywhere.  It 
chilled  the  marrow  in  you  to  breathe  the  damp  stuff.  Be- 
sides what  was  the  use  to  breath  it  anyhow?  Back  it  would 
come  again  and  mix  again  with  the  fog  on  the  outside  mak- 
ing it  thicker,  seemed  like,  so  the  more  you  breathed  the 
less  you  could  see. 

The  only  man  in  the  whole  swamp,  except  me,  was  a  fel- 
low hauling  logs  to  a  river  bank  with  a  pair  of  huge  steers 
lean  from  the  hard  work  they'd  been  doing  all  the  winter. 
Every  little  noise  in  the  whole  place  sounded  loud  enough  to 
make  you  notice  it  and  hold  your  breath  a  second.  Long 
before  I  came  close  enough  to  see  the  steers  I  could  hear 
them  panting.     Kind  o'    seemed  like  I  could  hear  tbena 
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bend  their  weight  to  the  drag  and  hear  their  hearts  go 
thumping  against  their  lean,  ribs  all  sticking  out  from  their 
sides,  as  they  struggled  to  pull  a  heavy  gum  log  out  of  its 
bed  in  the  stiff  yellow  mud. 

The  squirrels — that's  what  I  was  down  therefor,  a  mess  of 
squirrels — they'd  drop  the  nut  hulls  down  all  about  me 
bat  I  couldn't  see  anything  for  that  durned  fog.  I'd  hear 
something  come  rattling  down  through  the  twigs  and  land 
with  a  little  thump  in  the  mud  at  my  feet.  I  heard  exactly 
where  that  came  from.  And  I'd  pull  my  feet  out  of  where 
I  was  stuck  and  squint  up  through  that  sheet  of  gray.  If  on- 
ly I  could  see  just  a  yard  further,  maybe — but  'twant  no 
use.  And  all  the  time  it  was  getting  wetter  and  wetter.  The 
water  was  dripping  down  from  those  cold  slimy  branches  up 
there  in  a  dreary  patter.  The  beads  were  so  thick  on  my 
gun  barrel  that  it  looke  I  worse  than  a  clover  leaf  in  the 
summer  time — I  might  as  well  hustle  home  to  breakfast  and 
put  off  that  squirrel  stew  until  some  other  time. — 0.  W.  H. 


THE  MAN  IN   THE  SMOKEU. 

Last  Saturday  afternoon  in  one  of  those  dingy,  stifling, 
smokers  on  the  Southern  1  witnessed  a  scene  which  impressed 
me,  not  by  its  novelty,  but  because  of  its  frequency  of  oc- 
currence. The  coaches  were  all  crowded  with  people  and 
I  had  to  find  my  seat  in  a  smoker.  I  entered  and  sat  down. 
The  first  person  who  attracted  my  attention  was  a  fat  old 
man  lounging  on  the  opposite  seat  and  inhaling  vast  quanti- 
ties of  Piedmont  cigarette  smoke.  He  was  of  ponderous 
size,  with  dark  yellow  skin  and  teeth,  thick,  black  hair,  and 
immense  feet  and  hands.  His  face  was  plowed  with  num- 
erous, deep  set  wrinkles,  and  around  his  mouth  and  eyes 
were  lines  which  *pokf>  of  long  trouble,  dissipation  and 
cruelty.  With  a  cigarette  drooping  lazily  between  his  thick 
lips,  he  was  telling  a  "smutty"  joke  in  harsh  rasping  tones, 
which  grated  on  the  ear  like  a  discord  produced  in  the  midst 
of  sweet  harmony.     The  joke  was  ended,  and  he,  first  of  all 
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others  would  laugh  so  roughly,  so  uproarously  at  his  own 
joke,  that  his  sides  shook  violently  and  threatened  to  fall 
apart.  Then  he  glared  over  his  gold  rimmed  spectacles  at 
the  opposite  row  of  faces  and  gruffly  asked  for,  almost  de- 
manded, a  cigarette  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  he  had  just 
thumped  to  the  floor.  The  bloated  old  man  took  out  a  pack 
of  chewing  gum  and  without  offering  any  to  his  friend, 
crammed  half  of  it  into  his  huge  mouth,  and  the  other  half 
back  into  his  pocket  again,  and  began  another  of  his  vile 
jokes. — B.  E.  Isley. 


POOR  RICHARD,  JUNIOR. 

Ere  the  alarm  finished  the  first  verse  of  its  thrifty  rattle  I 
was  out  of  bed  and  under  the  cold  shower.  In  a  jiffy  I  had 
myself  rubbed  dry,  feeling  fit  to  stay  awake  a  week 
of  lectures  and  make  l's  on  a  dozen  quizzes.  Two  minutes 
more  and  I  was  dressed,  and  neat  as  a  pin,  I  grabbed  an 
armful  of  books  and  before  I  knew  it  I  had  tried  the  Coop 
door.  But  the  door  was  locked!  I  banged  a  minute. 
Marse  Jesse  stirred  out  from  the  kitchen  and  opened  the 
door.  He  welcomed  me  with  the  usual  radiant  smile—but 
without  his  white  coat. 

"Why  come  right  in  marster!  ''Youse  buhealittul  urly 
fo  Sunday!"  Yussuh.  You  must  be  goin  to  church  to- 
day, marster." — K.  Tanner. 


THE   FELLOW  WHO  HAD  NO  CHANCE. 

He  stood  above  amid  the  crowd  in  the  running  track  of 
the  Gymnasium,  and  leaning  far  over  the  banisters  with  his 
chin  resting  in  his  palm,  he  gazed  eagerly  down  on  the  hap- 
py dancers  below.  He  saw  his  fellow  students  in  full  dress 
gracefully  circling  round  and  round  with  beautiful  young 
girls ;  he  saw  them  lightly  chatting  and  smiling  in  their  hap- 
piness, and  he  heard  the  strains  of  music  which  filled  the 
whole  air  with  rythm  and  melody.     How  happy   they  all 
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were!  Then  his  thoughts  turned  to  his  own  life,  and  to  the 
great  difference  in  his  path  of  hardship  and  their  path  of 
pleasure.  He  glanced  down  unconsciously  at  his  own  well- 
worn,  ill-fitting  suit,  his  cumbersome,  shapeless  shoes,  and 
mentally  compared  them  with  the  elegant  dress  of  his  fel- 
lows beiow.  How  free  from  care  they  seemed  to  be,  while 
even  now  he  must  hurry  away  to  collect  laundry  and  to  pre- 
pare several  lessons.  He  had  no  money,  but  had  to  work 
his  way  through  college,  while  they  had  plenty  and  lived  in 
ease.  These  thoughts  passed  rapidly  through  his  mind,  and 
he  gazed  at  the  happy  dancers  beneath  him  with  a  far-away 
look  in  his  dark  eyes,  and  a  weary,  forlorn  expression  on  his 
face.  How  isolated  he  felt,  like  one  who  stands  in  the  back- 
ground and  looks  on  almost  sadly,  but  never  takes  part. 
He  sighed  and  shook  his  head. 

The  time  passed  rapidly,  and  he  shifted  from  one  foot  to 
another,  but  did  not  change  his  place;  the  crowd  jostled 
around  him,  but  the  noise  did  not  break  his  gloom  or  disturb 
his  revery.  Every  now  and  then  his  large  hands  would 
tighten  convulsively,  his  brow  would  wrinkle,  and  he  would 
mumble  inaudibly  to  himself.  Later  and  later  it  grew, 
still  the  dancers  circled  around  lightly  and  gracefully ;  still 
the  music  drifted  dreamily  to  his  ears,  yet  he  stood  unwear- 
ied and  watched  the  scene  below,  which  seemed  to  cast  a 
strange  spell  over  him.  Half  past  twelve  came  and  at  last 
he  glanced  hastily  at  his  cheap  nickle-plated  watch.  How 
fast  the  hours  had  fled,  and  he  had  forgotten  his  work,  a 
whole  night  was  lost. — B.  E.  Isley. 


gooch's,  11:50  p.  m. 

"Odd  man  out.     Other  two  match  for  it." 

"Bill's  out." 

"You  match  me." 

"Did  it." 

"I'll  match  you.    Didn't  do  it.    I'm  stuck.    Wackuwant?" 

"Egg  sandwich," 
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"Same  here." 

"Three  egg  sandwiches,  Boger!  And  gimme  a  glasser 
water!" 

"Me  too,  Boger." 

Boger  shuffled  halfway  to  Jim's  department,  repeated  the 
order,  moved  back  to  the  water-cooler,  blubbered  three  six 
pound  glasses  full  of  water,  slid  them  within  reach  of  us  and 
sat  down — again. 

We  heard  the  hot  lard  sputter  and  the  eggs  flop,  and 
soon  Boger  brought  out  three  saucers,  each  covered  with  a 
fried  egg  on  two  slices  of  bread.  We  applied  mustard, 
shook  on  salt  and  pepper  and  then  gulped  down  a  few  big 
mouthfuls.  I  spun  a  quarter  on  the  slab.  The  register 
clash-dinged  and  I  slipped  a  dime  change  in  my  pocket. 
We  lighted  three  cigarettes  and  sleepily  slunk  to  our    rooms. 

— Kenneth  Tanner. 
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Ways  of  Men.  By  Samuel  Harley  Lyle,  Jr.  8.  H.  Lyle, 
Jr.,  Publisher,  Franklin,  N.  C.  Those  who  have  been  at- 
tracted by  Mr.  Lyle's  poetry  will  be  interested  to  learn  that 
he  has  recently"published, another  volume  of  poems.  This 
little  volume  contains  about  seventy  poems,  several  of  which 
have  appeared  in  the  University  Magazine.  With  these 
most  of  The  Magazine  readers  are  doubtless  familiar. 

Mr.  Lyle's  verse  has  many  qualities  of  distinct  merit.  He 
has  rare  ability  for  compressing  a^mood  or  an  idea  into  a  few 
well  formed  lines,  and  his  descriptive  passages  are  forceful 
because  of  their  power  to  visualize  in  the  reader's  mind  the 
scene  described.  The  clear,  even  flowing  melody  of  his 
verse  makes  it  pleasing  to  read.  As  an  illustration  of  these 
qualities  note  the  following  selections : 

daybreak 

The  night  is  still,  and  o'er  the  earth  a  dark 

And  voiceless  mystery,  half-boding  lies. 
It  is  the  hour  of  coming  day:  now- mark 

The  stars  that  one  by  one  fade  from  the  skies, 
As  on  the  hill  appears  the  dawn's  first  gold. 

By  brazen  day  the  night's  black  flag  is  furled, 
And  to  the  east  my  eager  eyes  behold 

The  sun's  first  rays  flash  o'er  the  sleeping  world. 

LOST   ON   THE   DESERT 

Gray  dunes  and  barren,  shifting  sands, 

And  a  hot  wind  from  the  west; 
Overhead  a  burning  sky — 

And,  oh,  for  an  hour  of  rest! 
64 
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No  living  thing  in  all  the  waste 
Save  my  weary  horse  and  me; 

And  the  molten  sun  drops  down  the  sky, 
And  the  stars  crowd  out  to  see. 

Lost,  lost!     And  the  throbbing  night 
Came  on  with  a  thin,  pale  moon, 

Wanton  white  as  a  harlot's  throat, 
That  sways  to  the  wind's  weird  tune. 

No  hope  in  all  the  trackless  void — 

And  the  white  of  a  dead  man's  bones !- 

And  the  ghost  of  all  my  wasted  years 
Comes  out  and  moans,  and  moans! 
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SELFISHNESS 

Samuel  Harley  Lyle,  Jk. 

Would  that  I  knew  some  secret  place 

Where  Human  Pain  comes  not, 
And  Doubt  is  as  a  passing  face 

That's  seen  and  then  forgot; 
Where  Time  is  but  a  wandering  wind 

That  whispers  lightly  by, 
And  all  the  trials  that  vex  man's  mind 

Are  only  born  to  die- 
Where  Memory  heals  our  Human  Hate, 

An  unremembered  pain, 
And  love  is  dead,  and  dead  is  Fate, 

Never  to  live  again, — 
If  I  but  knew  this  far  retreat, 

Wherein  myself  it  lay, 
I'd  fare  me  there,  with  Truth  to  meet— 

And  worlds  could  war  or  play! 


THE  KING  JAMES  VERSION  OF  THE  BIBLE 

T.  P.  Nash  Jr. 

The  year  of  our  Lord,  1911,  is  the  tercentennial  anniver- 
sary of  the  chiefest  date  in  English  history.  Just  three 
hundred  years  ago  was  completed  a  work  which  has  exercised 
and  is  still  exerting  the  mightiest  influence  that  ever  shaped 
the  world's  course  in  politics,  morals,  and  literature.  It  was 
in  1611,  after  seven  years  of  painful  labor,  that  the  forty- 
seven  scholars  selected  by  King  Jame"  finished  their  task, 
and  gave  to  English  literature,  if  not  to  world  literature,  its 
greatest  classic — the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  connected  with  the  '  'Authorized' ' 
Version  is  that  it  was  not  authorized.  "Notwithstanding 
the  current  use  of  this  term,  the  revision  was  never  publicly 
authorized  by  parliament  or  convocation,  privy  council  or 
King.  The  acceptance  which  it  has  enjoyed  has  been  won 
chiefly  on  its  merits."  In  spite  of  the  flattering  dedication 
to  King  James,  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  this  translation 
had  altogether  a  fortuitous  beginning,  and  received  the  en- 
couragement of  James  for  motives  of  personal  aggrandize- 
ment. 

The  first  proposal  to  revise  the  then  current  translations  of 
the  Scriptures  was  made,  unexpectedly,  by  Dr.  John 
Reynolds,  president  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  and 
leader  of  the  Puritan  party.  The  occasion  was  a  conference 
of  bishops  and  clergy  held  at  Hampton  Court,  the  King's 
Palace,  in  January,  1604,  to  consider  the  differences  existing 
between  the  ecclesiastical  and  puritanical  elements  in  the 
church.  The  discussion  turned  after  a  time  to  th^  defective- 
ness of  the  Bishops'  Bible,  the  two  versions  employed  at  the 
time  in  England.  Dr.  Reynolds,  in  explaining  his  sug- 
gestion, declared  that  the  existing  versions  were  "corrupt, 
and  not  answerable  to  the  truth  of  the  original."  He  met 
with  little  encouragement  at  the  hands  of  the  conference. 
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Bishop  Bancroft,  of  London,  declared  for  his  party  when  he 
grunted  out  that  "if  every  man  had  his  humor  about  new 
versions,  there  would  be  no  end  of  translating." 

But  the  new  proposal  found  an  unexpected  and  special 
friend  in  King  James,  who  himself  presided  over  the  con- 
ference. He  foresaw  that  a  Bible  translation  made  under 
his  patronage  would  reflect  great  glory  upon  his  reign.  He 
had,  besides,  an  unconcealed  grudge  against  the  popular 
Geneva  Bible  on  account  of  the  marginal  notes  which 
characterized  that  Bible,  written  as  they  were  against  the 
pretensions  of  the  English  church  and  the  idea  of  the 
divine  right  of  Kings. 

However  petty  the  motives  which  actuated  King  James, 
the  provisions  which  he  enacted  for  carrying  out  the  work 
were  most  admirable.  '  'Fifty-four  learned  men  were  selected 
impartially  from  high  churchmen  and  puritans,  as  well  as 
from  those  who  represented  scholarship  totally  unconnected 
with  any  party.  And  in  addition  to  this  band  of  appointed 
revisers,  the  King  also  designed  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
every  Biblical  scholar  of  note  in  the  kingdom." 

The  revisers  were  divided  into  six  companies,  and  to  each 
company  was  allotted  a  definite  portion  of  the  Scriptures. 
Of  the  fifty-four  translator^  originally  appointed  only  forty- 
seven  at  most  took  part  in  the  work.  Dr.  Reynolds  died 
within  three  years  of  the  start,  and  several  of  the  most 
thorough  scholars  and  linguists  connected  with  the  under- 
taking did  not  live  to  see  its  completion. 

That  the  Authorized  Version  is  fundamentally  based  upon 
previous  English  translations  must  not  be  overlooked;  and  it 
becomes  necessary  to  understand  something  of  the  history  of 
the  Bible  in  England  before  this  date. 

The  direct  source  of  the  earliest  English,  or  Anglo-Saxon 
translations,  was  the  Latin  Vulgate,  a  fourth  century  revision 
of  the  old  Latin  revisions,  by  St.  Hierome,  one  of  the  greatest 
scholars  and  holiest  men  of  his  time — the  only  version 
recognized  today  as  authentic  by  the  Catholic  church.     This 
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Latin  Bible  was  found  in  the  earliest  English  monasteries. 
The  first  record  of  any  attempt  to  translate  or  interpret  it  in 
the  native  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  is  the  inspired  poetry  of 
Caedmon,  written  late  in  the  seventh  century.  Following 
closely,  in- 735,  came  the  famous  translation  of  Bede,  who 
completed  the£last  sentence  of  St.  John's  Gospel  with  his 
dying  breath.  Then  no  less  a  person  than  King  Alfred  the 
Great  set  himself  to  accomplish  his  desire  "that  all  the  free- 
born  youths  of  his  kingdom  should  employ  themselves  on 
nothing  till  they  could  first  read  well  the  English  Scrip- 
ture. ' ' 

The  Norman  Conquest  interrupted  the  growth  and  spread 
of  the  Bible  in  English  and  it  is  not  until  1383  that  we  have 
our  first  complete  English  Bible,  in  the  translation  of  the 
Parish  Priest  Wycliffe.  For  this  translation  Wycliffe  under- 
went a  sensational  trial,  was* excommunicated,  and  after  his 
death  his  bones  were  dug  up  and  burned.  WyclinVs  Bible 
was  in  turn  revised  by  Purvey  eighty  years  later.  And  then 
intervened  a  hundred  years  in  which  came  the  romantic  in- 
vention of  the  printing  press.  The  first  complete  book  to  be 
issued  from  the  first  press  was  the  Latin  Bible. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Bible  had  been  simply  retranslated 
from  the  Vulgate.  Now  with  the  revival  of  Greek  learning 
the  next  translator,  Tyndale,  about  1524,  had  recourse  to 
some  of  the  ancient,  original  manuscripts.  He  finally 
brought  to  pass  his  memorable  resolve,  "If  God  spare  me 
I  will  one  day  make  the  boy  that  drives  the  plough  in 
England  to  know  more  of  Scripture  than  the  Pope  does." 
His  purpose  forced  him  into  exile;  his  translation  passed 
through  many  vicissitudes  of  printing;  and  the  printed 
Bibles  had  to  be  smuggled  into  England  in  bales  of  cloth  and 
sacks  of  flour.  Though  great  numbers  were  seized  and  de- 
stroyed, many  more  were  spread  throughout  England.  On 
account  of  his  translation  Tyndale  was  burned  at  the  stake, 
praying  at  the  last,  "Lord  open  the  King  of  England's  eyes." 
But  the  path  of  the  Bible  was  open  at  last,   and  in  the  next 
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few    years     the    reformation    gained  ground    rapidly. 

Numerous  modifications  of  Tyndale's  version  immediately 
followed:  Coverdale,  Matthews,  the  Great  Bible,  the 
Geneva  Bible.  Of  these  the  Geneva  Bible,  popularly  called 
the  "Breeches"  Bible  because  of  its  translation  of  Genesis 
3-7,  where  Adam  and  Eve  "sewed  fig-tree  leaves  together 
and  made  themselves  breeches,"  was  the  most  popular.  It 
was  produced  by  men  driven  into  exile  on  account  of  their 
religious  faith.  In  it  we  find  for  the  first  time  the  division 
into  verses,  and  the  italicized  words  so  familiar  in  the  King 
James  Version.  The  Great  Bible,  little  more,  as  already 
said,  than  a  masked  edition  of  Tyndale,  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  first  authorized  version ;  but  its  place  was 
soon  taken  by  the  Bishop's  Bible,  a  very  inferior  work.  Thus 
three  years  after  Tyndale's  death,  essentially  his  Bible  was 
authorized  and  commended  by  the  clergy. 

Such  then,  was  the  material  at  hand  for  the  King  James 
translators;  but  they  had,  also,  the  very  great  advantage  over 
previous  translators  of  access  to  most  of  the  then  known 
Greek  and  Hebrew  manuscripts. 

"An  admirable  set  of  rules  was  drawn  up  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  revisers  of  the  King  James  version  of  the 
Bible,  directing  among  other  things  that  the  Bishop's  Bible 
should  be  used  as  a  basis,  and  departed  from  only  when  the 
text  required  it;  that  any  competent  scholars  might  be  con- 
sulted about  special  difficulties;  that  differences  of  opinion 
should  be  settled  at  a  general  meeting;  that  division  of 
chapters  should  be  as  little  changed  as  possible,  and 
marginal  references  should  be  given  from  one  scripture  to 
another,  and  at  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  that  there  should 
be  no  marginal  notes  except  for  the  explanation  of  Hebrew 
and  Greek  words.  This  simple  rule  did  probably  more  than 
anything  else  to  make  our  Authorized  Version  the  Bible  of 
all  classes  in  England,  binding  us  together  as  a  Protestant 
nation  by  a  tie  which  the  strife  of  parties  and  the  war  of 
politics  has  since  been  insufficient  to  sever."     An  original 
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provision  that  the  work  of  each  section  should  he  passed  upon 
by  the  other  five,  and  that  the  whole  work  should  be  gone 
over  by  a  small  and  select  committee  was  not  strictly  ad- 
hered to,  and  accounts  for  some  of  the  inequalities  noticeable 
in  the  translation. 

An  admirable  statement  of  the  purpose  and  method  of  the 
translators  is  given  in  the  preface,  written  presumably  by  Dr. 
Miles  Smith,  one  of  the  number. 

"Neither  did  we  run  over  the  work  with  that  posting  haste 
which  the  Septuagint  did,  if  that  be  true,  which  is  reported 
of  them,  that  they  finished  it  in  seventy-two  days;  neither 
were  we  barred  from  going  over  it  again,  having  done  it,  like 
St.  Hierome,  if  that  be  true  which  himself  reporteth,  that  he 
could  no  sooner  write  anything,  but  presently  it  was  caught 
from  him,  and  published,  and  that  he  could  not  leave  go 
mend  it;  neither,  to  be  short,  were  we  the  fir^t  that  fell  in 
hand  with  translating  the  Scripture  into  English,  and  con- 
sequently destitute  of  former  helps,  as  it  is  written  of  Origen , 
that  he  was  the  first,  in  a  manner,  that  put  his  hand  to 
write  commentaries  upon  the  Scriptures,  and  therefore  no 
marvel  if  he  overshot  himself  many  times. 

"None  of  these  things:  the  work  hath  not  been  huddled 
up  in  seventy-two  days,  but  hath  cost  the  workmen,  as  light 
as  it  seemeth,  the  pains  of  twice  seven  times  seventy- two 
days,  and  more.  Matters  of  such  weight  and  consequence 
are  to  be  speeded  with  maturity:  for  in  a  business  of  move- 
ment a  man  feareth  not  the  blame  of  convenient  slackness. 

"Neither  did  we-  think  much  to  consult  the  translators  or 
commentators,  Chaldee,  Hebrew,  Syrian,  Greek,  or  Latin; 
no,  nor  the  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  or  Dutch;  neither  did 
we  disdain  to  revise  that  which  we  had  done,  and  to  bring 
back  to  the  anvil  that  which  we  had  hammered:  bat  having 
and  using  as  great  helps  as  were  needed,  and  fearing  no  re- 
proach for  slowness,  nor  coveting  x>raise  for  expedition, 
we  have  at  length,  through  the  good  hand  of  the  Lord  upon 
us,  brought  the  work  to  that  pass  which  you  see," 
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Tt  would  be  tedious  to  follow  here  the  influence  which  the 
King  James  Version  has  had  upon  religious  and  ethical 
thought,  and  civil  governments.  Republican  France  and 
Democratic  America  are  Christian  conceptions  that  spring 
direct  from  this  source. 

We  may  immediately  consider,  however,  some  of  the  merits 
which  entitle  the  Authorized  Version  to  the  most  glorious 
place  in  English  literature.  The  Bible  is  inherently  one  of 
the  greatest  literary  creations  of  all  time.  Its  themes  are  the 
mightiest  that  literature  can  compass — God,  man  and  the 
physical  universe.  It  comprises  every  division  of  literature 
— lyrics,  epics,  dramas,  essays,  sonnets,  treatises.  "The 
qualities,  then,  which  fitted  the  Bible  beyond  any  other 
book  of  the  world,  for  translation,  are,  among  others, 
these : 

"(a)  Universality  of  interest.  There  is  such  in  it  for  the 
meanest  and  most  illiterate,  and  its  treasures  are  not  to  be 
exhausted  by  the  wisest.  It  touches  every  person  at  more 
points  than  any  other  book  that  can  be  named. 

"(b)  The  concreteness  and  picturesqueness  of  its  lan- 
guage, appealing  alike  to  the  child  and  the  poet,  while 
suggesting  abundant  reflection  to  the  philosopher. 

"  (c)  The  simplicity  of  its  structure,  which  requires  little 
more  from  the  translator  than  that  he  shall  render  with 
fidelity  one  brief  clause  at  a  time,  and  follow  it  by  the  next. 

"(d)  A  rhythm  largely  independent  of  the  features, 
prosodical  or  other,  of  any  individual  language — a  rhythm 
free,  varied  and  indeterminate,  or,  rather,  determinate  only 
by  what  has  been  called  'the  energy  of  the  spirit  which  sings 
within  the  bosom  of  him  who  speaks, '  and  therefore  adaptable 
to  every  motion,  from  the  most  delicate  to  the  most  ener- 
getic." 

It  has  been  well  said  that  if  every  other  book  was  de- 
stroyed, the  Bible  would  still  furnish  the  materials  for  a 
liberal  education. 

Yet  the  inherent  qualities  of  the  Bible  do  not  aufrice  to 
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account  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Revised  Version .  Tyndale's 
and  the  Geneva  Versions  were  both  accurate  and  beautiful, 
but  are  scarcely  remembered  today.  The  highest  merit  of 
the  Authorized  Version  is  in  translation.  It  is  one  of  the 
rare  examples  of  a  translation  which  has  improved  upon  the 
original . 

The  Authorized  Version  was  composed  at  the  time  when 
England  was  "a  nest  of  singing  birds,1 '  and  to  write  at  all, 
seemingly,  was  to  write  with  rare  beauty  and  eloquence. 
But  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  chief  originality  in  the 
translation  came  about  in  the  selection  and  combination 
from  previous  translations.  "All  the  excellence  of  the  pre- 
vious versions  were  noted  for  the  purpose  of  incorporating 
them  in  the  work."  The  complaint  has  been  made  that  its 
language  is  not  the  language  of  the  age  in  which  it  was 
written.  Therein  lies  the  secret  of  i's  power.  The  lan- 
guage of  Tyndale  was  a  language  most  happily  suited  to 
the  reproduction  of  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  literature,  and 
to  Tyndale  the  Bible  owes  much  of  its  ease  and  beauty. 

The  most  significant  fact  in  connection  with  the  Authorized 
Version  is  that  ninety-three  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
words  used  are  native  English.  This  condition  follows 
naturally  upon  Tyndale's  wish  "that  the  husbandman  may 
sing  parts  of  them  at  his  plough,  that  the  weaver  may  warble 
them  at  his  shuttle."  An  almost  correlated  fact  is  this,  that 
in  the  three-quarters  of  a  million  words  in  this  Bible  not 
more  than  six  thousand  are  different.  The  Old  Testament 
employs  5, 642  words;  the  New  Testament  1,800.  In  con- 
trast are  the  two  writers  pre-eminent  in  English  literature: 
Milton  uses  13,000  words,  and  Shakespeare,  it  is  estimated, 
21,000  words  to  produce  their  effects.  These  two  parallel 
passages,  the  first  from  Shakespeare's  Hamlet,  the  second 
from  the  Psalms  of  the  Bible,  accurately  indicate  the  results 
efetained  in  each  case: 

"This  goodly  frame,  tic  earth,  seems  to  me  a  sterile 
promontory,  this  most  excellent   canopy,   the  air,   look  you, 
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this  brave  o'erhanging  firmament,  this  majestic  roof  fretted 
with  golden  fire,  why,  it  appears  no  other  thing  to  me  than 
a  foul  and  pestilent  congregation  of  vapors.  What  a  piece  of 
work  is  man!  how  noble  in  reason!  how  infinite  in  faculty! 
in  form  and  moving  how  express  and  admirable!  In  action 
how  like  an  angel,  in  apprehension  how  like  a  God!  the 
beauty  of  the  world !  the  paragon  of  animals !  And  yet,  to 
me,  what  is  this  quintessence  of  dust?  Man  delights  not 
me." 

"When  I  consider  the  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers, 
the  moon  and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  ordained,  what  is 
man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him?  and  the  son  of  man, 
that  thou  visitest  him?  For  thou  wast  made  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels,  and  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honor. 
Thou  madest  him  to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of  thy 
hands;  thou  hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet;  all  sheep  and 
oxen,  yea,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field;  the  fowl  of  the  air, 
and  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  whatsoever  passeth  through  the 
paths  of  the  seas." 

"Who  will  say,"  writes  a  Roman  Catholic  Father  in 
touching  tribute,  "that  the  uncommon  beauty  and  mar- 
velous English  of  the  Protestant  Bible  is  not  one  of  the  great 
strongholds  of  heresy  in  this  country?  It  lives  on  the  ear 
like  a  music  that  can  never  be  forgotten,  like  the  sound  of 
church  bells,  which  the  convert  scarcely  knows  how  he  can 
forego.  Its  felicities  seem  to  be  almost  things  rather  than 
words.  It  is  part  of  the  national  mind,  and  the  anchor  of 
the  national  seriousness.  Nay,  it  is  worshipped  with  a  posi- 
tive idolatry,  in  extenuation  of  whose  fanatacism  its  intrinsic 
beauty  pleads  wailingly  with  the  scholar.  The  memory  of 
the  dead  passes  into  it.  The  potent  traditions  of  childhood 
are  stereotyped  in  its  verses.  It  is  the  representative  of 
man's  best  moments;  all  that  there  has  been  about  him  of 
soft,  and  gentle,  and  pure,  and  penitent,  and  good,  speaks 
for  him  forever  out  of  his  English  Bible.  It  is  his  sacred  thing, 
which  doubt  never  dimmed  and  controversy  never  soiled; 
and  in  the  length  and   breadth  of  the  land  there  is  not  a 
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Protestant  with  one  spark  of  religiousness  about  him  whose 
spiritual  biography  is  not  in  his  Saxon  Bible." 

The  Bible  among  the  English-speaking  peoples  is  come  to 
be  a  word  synonymous  with  the  King  James  Version  of  the 
Bible.  It  might  well  be  thought  that  so  perfect  a  work 
would  defy  further  revision.  But  in  1870,  in  the  Upper 
House  of  the  English  Southern  Convocation  a  further  re- 
vision was  proposed,  and  a  little  later  in  the  same  year  the 
work  was  actually  undertaken. 

The  reasons  assigned  for  the  revision  were  as  follows: 
first,  access  to  more  and  older  versions  than  were  open  to  the 
translators  of  the  Authorized  Version — in  the  last  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  the  three  oldest  Biblical  manuscripts 
now  known,  the  Vatican,  the  Siniatic,  and  the  Alexandrian, 
have  been  discovered;  second,  greater  skill  in  the  ancient 
languages  and  textual  criticism;  third,  more  than  two 
words  in  the  Authorized  Version  have  changed  their  mean- 
ing. 

Nearly  a  hundred  of  the  finest  Bible  scholars,  linguists, 
and  textual  critics,  representing  many  denominations, 
opinions,  and  schools  of  thought  were  engaged  for  fourteen 
years  on  this  "Revised"  Version,  as  it  has  come  to  be  known. 
Co-operation  with  American  bodies  was  effected.  The  re- 
vision was  marked  by  the  most  painstaking  research  and 
scholarship,  and  for  cold  mechanical  accuracy,  it  will 
probably  never  be  excelled. 

The  Revised  Version  corrects,  as  far  as  possible,  the  poor 
sequence  of  books  and  division  of  verses  and  chapters  which 
came  down  from  the  Geneva  Version.  It  prints  poetical 
books  in  proper  metrical  form.  Several  modernized  Bibles 
based  upon  the  text  of  the  Revised  as  Moulton's  Modern 
Reader's  Bible,  are  recommended  by  their  convenience  and 
beauty  of  arrangement.  But  at  what  terrible  cost  to  beauty 
and  music  of  language  these  advantages  of  form,  and  clear- 
ness, and  accuracy  of  meaning  have  been  secured.  As  well 
revise  the  language  of  Shakespeare  as  the  language  of  the 
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King  James  Version.  However  obscure,  inaccurate  may  be 
the  King  James  Version,  it  will  never  be  supplanted  by  the 
Revised  Version;  for  it  has  a  place  of  its  own  above  the 
qualities  of  accuracy  and  clearness.  These  two  versions  will 
continue  to  exist  side  by  side,  complementing  each  other; 
and  only  revolutionary  and  unlooked  for  discoveries  in  Greek 
or  Hebrew  manuscripts  can  justify  further  revision. 

The  tremendous  business  of  Bible  printing  and  distribution 
is,  today,  the  practical  monopoly  of  two  societies,  one  in 
England  and  one  in  America.  In  1804  was  founded  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  "the  greatest  agency  ever 
devised  for  the  diffusion  of  the  word  of  God."  Only  the 
King  James  version  was  adopted  and  circulated,  in  the  be- 
ginning, in  the  English  language,  though  versions  made  by 
missionaries  resident  in  foreign  and  heathen  lands  were 
printed  by  the  society.  A  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
society  now  permits  the  printing  of  the  revised  version  in 
addition.  The  undenominational  character  of  the  Bibles 
published  by  this  body  has  been  the  most  important  factor 
in  thoir  universal  circulation. 

More  than  six  thousand  branches  have  been  established  at 
home  and  in  the  colonies.  The  whole,  or  parts,  of  the 
Bible  have  been  translated  into  more  than  360  languages  and 
dialects.  One  hundred  and  seventy  million  copies  of  the 
Bible  were  issued  from  the  foundation  of  the  society  to  1901 . 
As  much  of  this  vast  printing  as  is  done  in  England  is  con- 
fined to  the  presses  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  his  majesty's  printer  for  England. 

The  chief  Bible  society  in  America  is  the  American  Bible 
Society,  formed  in  New  York  in  1817.  Its  books  by  fixed 
rule  are  never  sold  above  cost,  and  in  many  cases  they  are 
sold  below  cost,  or  even  given  away  to  the  very  poor.  Min- 
isters become  life  members  on  payment  of  thirty  dollars, 
with  the  power  to  attend  meetings,  speak  and  vote.  It  has 
auxiliaries  in  many  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  had 
issued,  to  1901,  69, 000, 000  copies  of  the  Bible,  upon  receix>ts 
of  $30,000,000. 
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The  total  of  Bible  societies  in  the  world  is  about  seventy, 
but  the  third  most  important  of  these  has  issued  less  than 
10,000,000  copies.  All  are  founded  upon  the  object  to 
distribute  the  Bible  as  widely  as  possible.  Consequently  the 
printing  of  the  Bible  has  been  singularly  restricted  to  these 
societies.  There  can  be  no  competion  on  the  basis  of  profit. 
Printing  refinements,  particularly  in  binding  and  paper, 
which  are  now  being  adopted  in  other  departments  of 
printing,  were  applied  for  the  first  time  to  the  Bible. 
Whereas  it  took  WyclifiVs  copyists  ten  months  to  prepare  a 
copy  of  the  Bible,  at  a  cost  of  forty  pounds,  one  firm  can 
now  turn  out  a  half  dozen  complete  copies  every  minute; 
and  the  New  Testament  has  been  published  at  a  cost  le^s 
than  one  penny.  In  1812  a  canvass  of  17,000  families  in 
London  disclosed  the  fact  that  half  did  not  possess  a  Bible. 
Among  35,000  families  on  the  continent  not  a  Bible  was 
found.  This  great  scarcity  of  Bibles  no  longer  exists.  With 
the  end  of  the  year  1910  the  total  number  of  Bibles  printed 
and  distributed  was  not  less  than  500,000,000  copies;  or  if 
the  population  of  the  world  be  apportioned  in  families  of 
three  persons,  every  family  could  now  have  a  Bible. 


THE  BROKEN  PATH 

BREVARJ)  ]).  STEPHENSON 

In  the  fastnesses  of  the  Phillipine  mountains  two  young 
American  army  offices  were  strolling  in  th<j  moonlight  down 
one  of  those  wild  trails  so  famous  in  the  war  reports  from 
the  islands.  It  wound  along  the  brinks  of  the  precipices, 
cut  through  walls  of  tropical  vegetation ---suggested  with 
overwhelming  force  the  power  of  the  primitive  jungle  by 
such  a  feeble  attempt  at  civilization.  The  two  young  men 
had  gradually  strolled  some  distance  away  from  their  camp, 
though  they  could  still  catch  an  occasional  strain  of  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner  as  it  was  being  sung  by  the  lusty  voices 
of  homesick  United  States  soldiers  around  the  camp-fire. 

The  conversation  of  the  two  young  men  was  not  of  home 
and  loved  ones,  nor  of  the  hardships  of  America's  policy  of 
Imperialism.  They  were  speaking  in  the  somewhat  ab- 
stract terms  of  philosophy,  discussing  in  a  general  way  the 
forces  of  love  and  hate.  It  is  true  they  spoke  lightly,  did 
Tommy  Kent  and  Sanford  Brayton,  but  beaneath  a  careless 
tone  lurked  a  seriousness  leading  one  to  believe  the  conversa- 
tion not  so  abstract  as  at  first  supposed. 

''Yes,"  young  Tommy  Kent  was  saying,  his  blue  eyes 
shining  with  the  frank  innocent  light  of  conscious  genero- 
sity, "I  tell  you  again  that  I  feel  no  hate  for  Colonel  Pad- 
dison,  absolutely  none  at  all,  though  he  did  treat  me  dirty, 
— I  know  that,  you  know  it,  and  so  does  the  whole  company. 
God  knows  I  have  enough  to  make  me  hate  him!  And  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  I  have  no  possible  redress.  He  has  me 
in  his  power  and  he  knows  it;  he  can  crush  me  with  his 
heel  as  he  would  a  snake  and  I  cannot  even  protest.  Such 
is  the  life  of  a  soldier." 

"Yet  you  say  you  do  not  hate  him."  It  was  his  com- 
panion who  spoke.  "You  are  a  puzzle  to  me  Tommy. 
This  man   did  you  a  wrong,  did  it  deliberatly  and   because 
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you  have  no  redress,— he  took  advantage  of  his  official  posi- 
tion as  Colonel  of  this  regiment  to  injure  you  on  account  of  a 
personal  grievance.  Everyone  admits  that,  and  yet  you  say 
you  do  not  hate  him.  Are  you  sure  you  bear  no  malice? — 
I  shouldn't  blame  you  if  you  killed  him." 

"My  friend,"  began  Tommy  gently,  and  his  eyes  shone 
with  something  noble,  as  if  he  had  won  a  great  victory  in  his 
soul  and  was  sure  of  himself,-— "My  friend,  look  at  this 
matter  from  a  logical  viewpoint.  It  is  wrong  to  cherish  the 
evil  passions  of  hatred  and  revenge.  All  say  this,  but  how 
few  practice  it !  Can  you  honestly  subscribe  to  the  teaching 
of  Christianity  which  says  'Love  your  enemies,'  and  still 
cherish  such  a  mean  passion  as  the  desire  for  revenge?  I 
forgive  my  tresspassers  in  order  that  my  trespasses  may  be 
forgiven . ' ' 

His  friend  looked  at  him  with  mingled  incomprehension, 
admiration,  and  contempt. 

"Say  what  you  please,  Tommy,  about  forgiving  and  lov- 
ing and  all  that,-— but  it's  a  man's  nature  to  avenge  an  in- 
sult; to  strike  back.  You  may  be  right— Fm  not  saying 
you  are  not— but  a  man's  a  man,  and  a  real  man  will 'strike 
back." 

"So  it  seems  to  your  crude  perception,  but  did  you  ever 
think  how  noble  it  is  to  rise  above  that  feeling?  Believe  me, 
Sanford,  it  takes  ten  thousand  times  more  courage  and  man- 
hood to  forgive  an  enemy  than  to  kill  him." 

"May  be  you  are  right,"  spoke  Sanford  with  a  trace  of 
irony,  "but  are  you  sure  of  yourself?  Are  you  sure  you  have 
won  this  victory?  If  you  have,  then, ---well  you  are  not  so 
much  of  a  man  as  I  thought  you  were." 

Tommy  drew  himself  up  nobly;  his  eyes  shone  with  a 
heavenly  luster,— -the  luster  of  the  triumph  of  the  noblest  in 
one's  nature. 

"I  am  absolutely  sure  of  myself,"  he  answered,  and  his 
friend  cast  upon  him  one  hopeless,  appealing  glance  and  fell 
a  few  paces  behind.  Tommy  was  losing  his  manhood,  and 
getting  a  woman's  religion, 
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All  at  once,  the  calmness  of  the  night  was  pierced  with  a 
cry  just  ahead.  The  two  young  men  ran  forward,  Tommy 
twenty  paces  in  front.  They  saw  in  a  moment  what  was  the 
matter,  the  path  was  broken  suddenly  by  a  yawning  abyss, 
—in  the  volcanic  and  convulsive  regions  such  things  were 
not  uncommon — a  figure,  a  man,  had  stepped  over  the  preci- 
pice and  was  clutching  a  little  bush, ---all  between  him  and 
eternity.  Both  young  men  started  in  every  nerve  as  they 
recognized  Colonel  Paddison. 

"For  God's  sake,  help!"  came  from  his  lips. 

Tommy  was  now  up  to  him,  and  none  too  soon,  for  the 
roots  of  the  bush  were  gradually  being  loosened  from  the 
earth.  Tommy  had  but  an  instant;  he  threw  one  arm  about 
a  tree  and  the  other  hand  to  the  Colonel.  But  his  Colonel 
never  grasped  it.  He  reached  for  it,  but  as  if  by  an  irresist- 
able  impulse  the  hand  of  Tommy  was  withdrawn  from  his 
reach.  The  roots  of  the  schrub  tore  up  the  earth,  and  the 
Colonel  dropped  to  eternity  below  with  a  blood-curdling  cry 
on  his  lips. 

Brayton  came  up  to  Tommy,  who  was  lying  crushed  up  in 
a  heap.  His  eyes  did  not  shine  now,  and  it  was  with  thick 
and  trembling  voice  that  he  murmured: 

"For  just— one— moment,  I— I  wanted  revenge." 

"Afterjall,"  said  his  friend,  "you  are  a  man." 


ON  A  PICTURE  OF  CUPID 

(From  Propcrtius) 

Whoever  it  was  who  painted  the  boy  Cupid, 
Do  you  not  think  he  had  wonderful  cunning? 
At  first  he  saw  lovers,  alive  but  not  living, 
And  under  light  cares,  great  blessings  perishing. 
Nor  idly  has  he  added  those  airy  wings  fast  beating 
And  drawn  the  boy  flying  into  the  hearts  of  men. 
Since  we're  tossed,  forsooth,  on  a  sea  always  shifting 
And  to  no  one  for  long  our  love  remains  true. 
Fittingly  has  he  armed  him  with  barbed  arrows 
And  a  Gnosian  quiver  from  his  shoulders  hung, 
Since  before  he  shot,  gazed  we  safe  on  the  enemy, 
But  whom  he  once  wounds  can  never  recover. 
In  me  his  darts  remain  and  the  boyish  image 
Remains,  but  surely  the  boy  has  lost  his  wings, 
Since  out  of  my  heart,  alas  he  never  flies 
And  he  wages  continual  war  in  my  blood. 
Why  does  it  delight  you,  in  theee  dry  bones  to  dwell? 
Hence  boy,  against   another's   breast   go  launch   your 

shafts ! 
To  test  your  fierce  toxin,  'tis  better  to  try  sound  men: 
Not  me — I  am  worn  to  a  shadow  e'en  now. 
What  if   you   should   lose   me?      Who  would  sing  you 

these  songs, 
Which  tell  of  the  faces  and  dainty  slim  fingers 
Of  dark -eyed  maidens  and  of  feet  softly  treading? 

—O.  W.  H. 


RECENT  TALK  OF  WAR  WITH  JAPAN 

8.  KlTASAWA 

For  the  past  few  years  we  have  heard  much  talk  of  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan.  Especially  nowadays 
we  read  in  newspapers  many  discussions  of  war  on  the 
ground  that  Japan  made  a  secret  agreement  with  Mexico 
for  a  coaling  station  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  United 
States.  Some  American  newspapers  regard  the  situation 
as  being  so  intense  that  war  is  inevitable.  They  say  that 
Japan  wants  to  fight  before  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Can- 
al, because  Japan  will  be  at  a  great  disadvantage  after  the 
canal  has  been  completed. 

But  where  are  the  causes  of  any  such  hostilities?  What 
possible  reasons  can  there  be?  It  is  nonsense,  it  is  absurd, 
it  is  absolutely  without  foundation  and  without  reason. 
There  are  many  reasons  on  each  side  of  the  two  countries 
for  improbability  of  war. 

In  the  first  place,  from  the  standpoint  of  my  country,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  Japan  for  some  time  to  come  to  fi- 
nance a  war.  The  financal  condition  of  Japan  would 
not  permit  a  war.  The  late  war  with  Russia  strained  her 
credit  to  the  utmost.  War  debts  are  not  yet  paid  and  her 
people  cannot  bear  higher  taxes  without  crippling  the  indus- 
tries. 

In  the  second  place,  if  Japan  were  to  fight  with  the  United 
States  she  would  lose  her  best  and  chief  market  for  the  ex- 
port of  silk  and  tea,  which  are  her  most  important  products. 
Over  seventy  per  cent  of  these  goods  come  to  this  country  and 
fully  one-third  of  the  total  export  trade  is  with  the  United 
States.  War  would  mean  the  destruction  of  this  trade  and 
commerce.  If  her  foreign  commerce  were  destroyed,  her 
domestic  industry  would  be  ruined.  Then  from  where  would 
the  Japanese  government  derive  the  enormous  expenses  of 
war?     Japan  can  not  afford  such  a  blow. 
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Finally,  in  Japan  not  a  single  person  ever  dreams  of 
fighting  with  the  United  States  to  which  they  owe  so  much. 
The  friendship  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  is  of 
traditional  and  historic  standing.  Until  fifty  years  ago 
Japan  had  been  excluded  from  the  outside  world  and  had 
centuries  slumber.  Who  was  he  who  first  opened  Japan  to  the 
world?  Was  he  not  Commodore  Perry,  an  American  naval 
officer?  Who  were  they  who  introduced  and  taught  modern 
civilization  to  the  Japanese  nation?  Were  they  not  Ameri- 
cans? 

Many  Japanese  have  been  educated  in  American  Univer- 
sities and  have  returned  home  to  take  a  prominent  part  in 
the  administration  or  in  society,  cherishing  cordial  feeling 
toward  this  country.  Really  American  people  contributed 
largely  to  the  development  of  Japan  in  modern  government 
and  society.  All  Japanese  regard  American  people  as  their 
best  and  truest  friends.  For  these  three  reasons  it  is  impos- 
sible for  Japan  to  fight  with  the  United  States.  Then  what 
about  this  country? 

People  in  Japan  know  that  they  do  not  want  war  with  the 
United  States,  but  all  Americans  d®  not  know  that  Japan 
knows  this.  In  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  war  rumors,  the 
American  newspapers,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  the  most  fre- 
quent offenders.  The  influence  of  newspapers  is  wonderful. 
People  are  much  inclined  to  believe  what  the  newspapers 
say.  But  I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  there  is  no  desire 
among  the  general  public  in  this  country  to  fight  with 
Japan.  A  few  people  in  congress  are  talking  war  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  large  appropriations  for  the  departments 
of  army  and  navy.  Professor  Jenks  of  Cornell  University 
wrote  recently  that  every  American  knows  that  the  United 
States  will  never  be  the  aggressor  in  a  war  against  Japan. 
She  would  have  nothing  to  gain  by  such  a  war,  and  the  loss 
in  men  and  property  would  be  enormous. 

Furthermore  the  improbability  of  war  was  clearly  shown 
by  the  new  treaty  which  has  been  ratified  in  the  Senate  by 
a  unanimous  vote,  This  was  due  to  the  mutual  esteem  and 
regard  between  the^two  countries, 
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Such  being  the  case  there  is  nothing  that  can  possibly  dis- 
turb the  present  amicable  relations  between  the  two  powers. 

The  New  York  Herald  some  time  ago  said  that  the  war 
talk  is  the  biggest  joke  in  Washington.  But  I  don't  like 
such  a  joke.  Mr.  Roosevelt  wrote  recently  that  there  should 
be  close  and  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries, 
conducted  on  a  basis  of  absolute  equality  and  of  mutual  re- 
gard and  respect.  I  regard  a  good  understanding  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States  as  of  capital  consequence  to 
this  country,  and  as  of  the  first  importance  from  the  stand- 
point of  preserving  peace  on  the  Pacific,  and  the  wisest  and 
most  far-seeing  men  of  both  countries  take  the  same  view  of 
this  matter. 

Really  it  would  be  a  crime  to  fight  witout  reason  or  excuse. 
Above  all  warfare  is  the  business  of  barbarians.  There- 
fore, let  us  abolish  such  a  mad  game  in  this  civilized  world, 
let  us  take  away  all  misunderstanding,  for  all  battle  is  mis- 
understanding, and  let  us  not  only  maintain  our  glorious 
friendship,  but  also  extend  and  strengthen  it  by  every  pos- 
sible means. 


DIANA'S  FUTILE  CHASE 

Chasseur  Gabon 

It  was  late  October.  The  square  of  the  old  Capitol  was 
frosted  with  autumn  leaves.  The  sun  shone  warm  and 
bright.  Only  now  and  then  did  the  crispening  leaves  de- 
note the  foot  of  a  passer.  In  the  air  hung  a  calm,  not  the 
calm  of  foreboding,  but  the  calm  of  peace.  On  the  roots  of 
the  grandfather  oak  sat  the  girl.  Her  sleeves  were  rolled 
back.  Her  hat  wa^  lying  several  feet  away.  It  was  a  small 
golden  brown  turban.  The  young  man  marked  how  its 
color  blended  with  the  russet  of  the  leaves.  Now  and  then 
the  girl  brushed  an  unruly  curl  from  her  forehead  as  she 
talked :  for  it  was  she  that  was  doing  the  talking.  The 
young  man  was  half  extended,  his  graceful  figure  slightly 
upraised  by  one  hand  which  was  under  his  chin,  a  strong 
determined  chin.  His  sensative  lips  drew  tight  as  the  girl 
progressed  with  her  thoughts.  His  steady  grey  eyes  never 
left  her  face.  He  seemed  trying  to  read  the  reason  that  lay 
behind  all  this  attention,  thus  suddenly  showered  upon 
him. 

"Desirable,  wholly,"  the  young  man  thought,  for  she  was 
beautiful — if  she  only  understood.     He  sighed  to  himself. 

A  passer  glanced  their  way.  He  saw  only  a  beautiful 
woman  and  a  very  strong  looking  young  man  deeply  ab- 
sored  in  one  another.  His  viewpoint  was  that  of  the  world. 
The  world  sees  but  it  is  only  sometimes  that  it  knows.  A 
well  matched  couple  is  always  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  in 
the  world  of  aesthetics  beauty  is  found,  sometimes,  by  other 
senses. 

"Peter,"  the  beautiful  lips  were  saying  (the  little  spar- 
row above  heard  it  all),    "do  you  not  think  I  am  nice?" 

This  was  the  beginning.  Peter  had  thought  her  nice.  He 
had  thought  her  nice  enough  to  ask  her  to  become  his  life 
partner.     She  had  laughed  then,   and  somehow,   with  the 
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laugh  she  had  instilled  a  new  hope  into  his  life,  a  hope  that 
made  him  do  great  things  that  she  might  he  pleased.     But 
there  had  come  a  time  when  he  thought  he  had  done  enough 
to  win  a  small  token  in  return,  a  tiny    bit  of  consideration 
he  wished.     He  asked  at  the  wrong  time  for  this,  as  she  was 
then  busy  with  others  kneeling  before   her.     She  did   treat 
Peter  well,  she  told  a  friend  of  his.     She  gave   him  all  the 
hours   the  others  did  not   wish.    For  Peter,  well,  he  awoke 
at  last  from  his  dream  of  this  fair  creature  he   thought   he 
loved.     He  left  her.  Many  months  he  lived  away,  and  there 
were  few    moments  when  his  mind  turned   the   thought  If 
she  were  here.      "Another  of  my  foolish  infatuations"    he 
told  himself,   and  then,   as  men  do  sometimes,  he  forgot. 
When  he  did  look  back  it  was  with  gratification  that  the  end 
had  come  as  it  did.     "I  gave  her  myself,"  he  thought,  "and 
she  only  found  me  sufficient  to  fill  the  gaps  in  her  social  mem- 
oranda."    "Ah!"  and  Peter  always  smiled  here,  "to  think 
I  always  told  her  the  truth.     And  my  satisfaction  is— I  am 
satisfied,  and  I  will  always  tell  the  truth."     To  her,  in  re- 
ply to  the  question,  the  little  sparrow  heard  him  say, 

"Yes,  Diana,"  he  always  called  her  that,  "I  do  think  you 
are  nice."  • 

"But  why  have  you  not  told  me?  You  seemed  to  have 
changed."     She  was  determined  to  have  her  way. 

"I  have  changed,  or  rather  I  should  say,  I  have  been  made 
to  change."  His  voice  was  low,  resonant  and  full  of  can- 
dor. 

"Don't  play  with  words,"  petulantly.  This  circumlocu- 
tion displeased  her.     The  fact  would  displease  further. 

1 'I  tell  you  the  truth.  I  have  always  told  you  the  facts  and 
told  them  straight  from  the  soldier.  I  have  been  made  to 
change." 

"Don't  you  think  I  would  make  a  jolly  home?"  Strange, 
no  more  color  stole  into  her  face.  The  statement,  somehow, 
seemed  the  expected  thing  for  her  to  say. 

"Yes,"  he  said  frankly,  "I  do  think  you  would  make 
quite  a  gay  home.     You  would  like  it  that  way." 
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She  turned  her  eyes,  with  their  wise  look,  away  from  his 
for  a  moment,  and  watched  the  traffic  upon  a  distant  thor- 
oughfare. Her  poise  was  of  waiting;  but  in  her  face  was  the 
expression  of  one  who  plays  with  fire  for  the  sake  of  playing, 
omitting  all  other  considerations.  Then  she  turned,  resolve 
grown  of  impulse,  causing  her  to  bend  closer  to  him. 

"And  do  you  not  think  I  would  make  any  man  a  good 
wife?"  Her  hand  slipped  along  in  the  leaves,  very  near. 
In  his  nostrils  was  the  faint  odor  of  violets  from  her  hair. 
In  her  eyes  there  kindled  the  light  of  recklessness.  A  soft 
warmth  suffused  her  cheek.  He  lounged  as  he  had  been 
doing,  his  eyes  closely  watching  the  game  she  played.  He 
knew  the  moves.  He  had  seen  her  play  before.  A  few 
seconds  passed,  that  was  all,  and  then  he  said  in  the  same 
calm  low  voice  that  characterized  him : 

"That  depends  entirely,  Diana,  upon  the  kind  of  wife  the 
man  wanted."  She  looked  disgusted.  She  drew  back  her 
hand  and  sat  upright  on  the  roots  of  the  grandfather  oak. 

"Pray  explain,  I  detest  enigmas."  Her  tone  was  short, 
her  voice  crisp. 

"I  will,"  he  replied  slowly,  as  though  weighing  his  words. 
"If  a  man  wanted  a  beautiful  woman  as  his  wife,  then  you 
would  be  the  woman  for  him  to  marry.  If,  however,  he 
wanted  love,  consideration,  and  appreciation  along  with  his 
wife,  then  he  would  hardly  find  it  in  you.  You  are  a  jolly 
good  fellow,  congenial  to  the  last  glass,  up  for  anything  in 
the  nature  of  a  lark  at  any  time.  You  can  make  yourself 
these  things.  You  cannot  make  yourself  love  your  husband 
because  you  have  not  loved  and  probably  never  will  love  any 
man.  You  are  too  wise,  you  think,  ever  to  be  content." 
She  was  silent  for  a  brief  moment.  She  looked  at  him  with 
a  kind  of  stupid  wonder  in  her  eyes.  Far  oft',  he  felt  it,  the 
war  dogs  were  being  loosed.  A  squirrel  in  a  nearby  tree 
barked.     Then  it  happened. 

"I  knew  it,"  she  began,  "I  knew  it  all  the  time,  that  you 
were  narrow.  You  are  the  most  conceited  man  I  have  ever 
met ;  you  are  the  most  selfish.    You  have  never  had  a- thought 
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in  your  life  beyond  yourself.  You  are  mean,  little.  You  never 
bred  in  your  silly  brain  one  manly  thought;  you  are  no  man, 
you  are  a  puny  little  narrow  minded  fool.  Someday  if  you 
do  such  a  rash  thing  as  think,  if  you  ever  grow  enough  to 
think,  you  will  realize  the  wrong  you  have  done  me,  the 
lies  you  have  told  on  me."  Here  she  paused  for  breath. 
He  drew  a  silver  cigarette  case  from  his  pocket,  lit  an  Egyp- 
tain  and  blew  several  rings  toward  the  branches  of  the  oak. 
She  waited  for  him  to  speak,  to  defend  himself,  but  he  was 
silent.  He  knew  how  selfish  he  had  been  in  those  olden 
dajrs.  He  was  happier  now  as  his  own  man  than  he  had 
been  as  her  sometimes  petted,  sometimes  spurned  poodle. 
A  few  moments  of  silence.  He  smoked  and  thought.  Sud- 
denly he  laughed,  flung  away  his  cigarette,  and  rose.  "It 
was  all  so  absurd,"  he  said  to  himself. 

"Are  you  ready  to  go?"  he  asked.  His  voice  was  the 
same  as  before,  quiet,  courteous,  the  voice  of  a  gentleman. 
In  it  was  no  trace  of  feeling  other  than  of  solicitude  upon  the 
question . 

"Where?"  she  said,  startled  beyond  belief,  for  surely, 
she  thought,  this  is  not  the  one  time  stupid  Peter. 

"To  your  hotel,"  he  said  larconically. 

"It  is  not  my  dinner  time."  She  was  playing  for  time 
to  collect  her  scattered  charms. 

"But  mine."     He  snapped  his  watch. 

"Let's  not  go  yet."  Her  voice  was  again  assuming  the 
tone  it  had  held  before  the  little  squirrel  in  their  tree  had 
been  frightened  from  his  perch  just  a  few  feet  above  them . 

"Yes,"  he  said,  a  tiny  note  of  irony  stealing  into  his  voice, 
"I  am  too  bad  a  man,  too  wholly  thoughtless,  to  remain  in 
the  company  of  innocent  girls.  I  am  glad  you  have  told 
me."  He  put  on  his  hat  and  helped  her  to  rise.  Then 
dropping  the  hand  she  had  allowed  to  remain,  he  walked  at 
her  pace,  which  was  very  slow,  with  her  to  her  hotel. 
The  four  blocks  were  passed  in  silence.  Both  were  thinking, 
but  their  thoughts  were  widely  different.     He  was  glad  it 
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was  over,  and  sorry  he  had  met  her  at  the  dance  the  evening 
before.  His  old  thoughts  of  her  embodied  only  harmless 
things  of  a  shallow  nature.  She  was  planning  to  hold  him, 
for,  of  all  her  admirers,  he  had  been  the  most  eligible. 

She  drew  him  into  the  elevator  with  her  and  the  car  shot 
to  the  third  floor.  Stepping  out  into  the  long  deserted  hall, 
she  motioned  to  the  boy,  and  the  lighted  cage  dropped 
away. 

"Come  in  and  have  a  glass  of  something  with  me,"  she 
said  to  him.     Soft  was  her  voice  and  pleading. 

"Thanks,"  he  replied,  "I  cannot.  I  leave  tonight  and 
business  demands  me.  Goodbye."  He  was  turning  towards 
the  stairs  when  she  caught  him  by  the  sleeve. 

"Am  I  too  see  you  again?"  Her  voice  was  full  of  hope. 
A  strange  note  possessed  it,  Peter  thought,  a  note  new  to  him. 
He  turned  his  surprised  glance  to  detect,  if  possible,  the 
innovation.  In  an  instant  she  changed.  She  thought  she 
had  won,  and  a  bright  smile  masked  the  face  that  had 
ensnared  and  broken  more  than  one  man's  faith. 

"That's  a  dear,"  she  said,  "come  around  this  evening  and 
let's  have  the  evening  in  my  suite.      We  will  be  alone. ' ' 

1 'I  cannot  come, ' '  he  said  coldly ,  "I  have  an  engagement. ' ' 

"Oh!  the  engagement  does  not  matter.  Would  you  not 
break  an  engagement  for  me? ' '  She  stood  very  close  to  him 
in  the  now  silent  hall.  He  felt  her  soft  bare  arm  touching 
his  sleeve.  He  knew  her  hand  was  close  to  his.  He  seemed 
to  feel  its  warmth .  He  looked  into  her  face.  The  eager- 
ness was  there.     He  knew  it. 

"Goodbye,"  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand.     She  clung  to 

it. 

"Are  you  coming  back  tonight?"  she  asked  feverishly. 

"I  must  not,"  he  said  simply  and  started  for  the  stair, 
leaving  her  standing  there  in  the  long  lonely  hall  before  the 
doors  of  her  rooms. 

"Am  I  a  fool?"  he  thought,  as  passing  through  the  lobby, 
be  turned  into  the  busy  thoroughfare. 


TO  A  GIRL  OF  THE  STREET 

Samuel  Harley  Lyle,  Jr. 

Down  a  dimlit  street,  a  rain-swept  street, 
One  wind-whipped  night  I  fared ; 

The  town  lay  mute  in  restless  sleep, 
And  Sin  walked  with  me,  bared. 

You  stopped  me,  importuning  there, 

Hot-eyed,  a  child  in  years; 
Yet,  oh,  so  old!  your  rain -wet  hair 

Lay  dank  against  your  tears. 

You  touched  my  sleeve  upon  the  street; 

I  went,  lust  drawn,  your  way. 
When  dawn  crept  to  our  dark  retreat, 

I  smiled  upon  the  day. 

I  smiled  into  another  day, 

But  you,  oh,  little  girl, 
Know  only  night;  your  tear-marked  way 

Lies  dark  across  the  world ! 


J.  RUFUS  WALLINGFORD,  PHILANTHROPIST* 

In  Which  Wallingford  Takes  a  Flyer  in  Idealism 
K.  Tanner 

Fannie,  the  private  car  of  the  Hon.  J.  Rufus  Wallingford, 
was  pounding  the  joints  and  splitting  the  frogs  at  the  tail 
end  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Limited.  It  was  after  dark 
and  the  silken  shades  were  drawn  and  behind  them  Walling- 
ford lounged  in  the  comfort  of  a  gorgeous  hand  wrought  eb- 
ony and  gold  sofa.  The  odor  of  his  favorite  cigar,  the  fav- 
orite also  of  his  Majesty  George  V  of  England,  was  heavy  on 
the  air,  and  on  the  stand  at  his  elbow  were  a  filigreed  siphon 
of  soda  and  a  heavy  cut-glass  decanter  of  expensive  Scotch 
whiskey.  And  to  Mr.  Horace  G.  Daw,  alias  Blackie  Daw, 
who  lay  near  in  a  luxurious  leather  easy  chair,  the  ideal  of 
contentment  and  properly  enjoyed  wealth  was  personified  in 
Wallingford,  his  mate  and  idol. 

Now  to  the  casual  observer,  as  to  Blackie  Daw,  Walling- 
ford would  seem  to  have  been  perfectly  satisfied  with  his 
luxurious  surroundings.  But  Wallingford  was  by  no  means 
content.  After  a  long  pause  in  their  conversation  he  sud- 
denly jumped  from  his  comfortable  loaf  and  violently  inter- 
rupted the  dreams  of  Mr.  Horace  G.  Daw  just  before  his 
presentation  to  the  crown  prince  of  Bavaria. 

"By  George,  Blackie"  he  yelled,  "I've  got  it  now." 

"Got  what,  the  D  T's?  Don't  you  know  you  should  be 
more  considerate  of  the  privacy  of  the  average  American  cit- 
izen? Now  smooth  yourself  out  and  tell  me  about  it  like  a 
gentleman." 

"Well  now,  cut  your  silly  if  you're  going  to  associate  with 
me,  and  I'll  tell  you  how  it  is.  I'm  getting  tired  of  this 
business  of  being  a  millionaire  one  day  and  a  pauper  next. 

♦Apologies  to  George  Randolph  Chester. 
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I  want  a  steady  income,  and  I'm  going  to  quit  these  fluctu- 
ating enterprises." 

"  All  right  Jimmie,"  interrupted  Blackie,  "go  ahead.  I'm 
always  with  you,  you  know.  But  remember,  it  would  take 
a  pretty  neat  drag  per  moon  to  keep  us  in  regular  action." 

"If  you  don't  wake  up  and  be  sensible  I'll  have  you  kicked 
off  the  train  just  six  miles  from  Athens.  Get  a  move  on  you 
now  and  do  what  I  say.  First  find  the  captain  of  this  jerk- 
water affair  and  have  our  car  switched  off  at  Albany,  and 
see  that  it  is  done.     Hurry  up  now,  we  are  nearly  there." 

Wallingford  touched  a  button  and  a  Jap  appeared  in  a 
dazzling  green  and  gold  uniform. 

"Togo,  look  up  at  once  the  schedules  for  New  Lebanon, 
N.  Y.,  and  find  as  soon  as  possible  exactly  the  style  of  dress 
of  the  Shaker  sect  which  centers  there.  Bring  all  the  pho- 
tographs you  can  find." 

Togo  hurried  to  the  library  and  soon  returned  with  the  re- 
quired schedules  and  photographs.  Wallingford  imagined 
himself  prancing  around  in  these  ridiculous  gownlike  gar- 
ments of  the  pious  Shaker,  and  smiled. 

"Well,"  he  said  to  Blackie,  who  had  done  his  errand,  "I 
see  where  we  get  a  life  time  endowment  from  our  Shaker 
friends.  No  more  will  we  hurry  for  midnight  expresses  or 
dash  to  banks  with  checks  before  the  ink  is  dry.  I'm  on 
to  the  softest  snap  since  Squash ville." 

They  were  already  in  Albany  and  in  less  than  half  an 
hour  Mr.  J.  Rufus  Wallingford  had  engaged  a  luxurious 
suite  at  the  Nine  Hie  House,  and  the  porters  and  telephones 
were  busy  as  if  a  prince  was  among  them.  Wallingford  had 
tailors  to  his  rooms  and  ordered  a  dozen  uniforms  made  to 
the  exact  style  of  the  Shakers. 

"And  they  must  be  delivered  before  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning.     And,  by  the  way,  don't  trouble  about  the  cost." 

A  photographer  was  engaged  to  report  to  the  hotel  soon 
after  the  delivery  of  the  uniforms.  A  dozen  New  York  dry 
goods  brokers  were  wired  and  in  the  morning  there  were 
answers  offering  to  supply  the  exact  grade  woolens  used  by 
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the  Shakers,  in  carload  lots  for  any  future  delivery,  at  forty 
cents  per  yard. 

While  Blackie  and  Wallingford  were  breakfasting  a  porter 
dashed  in  with  the  uniforms,  finished  by  the  tailor  in  record 
time.  Then  Wallingford  dressed  himself  in  one  of  the  suits 
and  ordered  the  dumfounded  Blackie  and  ten  porters  to  do 
likewise.  The  party  then  proceeded  in  automobiles  and  had 
group  photographs  made  at  the  most  beautiful  locations  in 
the  city,  using  for  backgrounds  the  best  public  buildings, 
the  interior  of  the  Carnegie  Library,  and  the  cafes  and  lob- 
bies of  the  hotel. 

Next  morning  Wallingford,  still  in  his  Shaker  uniform, 
presented  himself  at  the  office  of  the  executive  chief  priest 
of  the  Shakers,  and  told  the  woful  story  of  an  ideal  imita- 
tive Shaker  enterprise,  projected  at  Elysia,  Idaho. 

Six  years  ago,  in  hopes  of  bettering  humanity  in  his  little 
way,  he  had  put  every  cent  of  his  accumulated  fortune  into 
a  model  manufacturing  settlement  for  the  elevation  of  the 
poor  laborers  of  the  city  woolen  factories.  Clean,  light  and 
artistic  mill  buildings  were  erected.  Luxurious  and  hygien- 
ic modern  tenements  were  built.  Libraries,  schools  and 
spacious  parks  were  provided.  The  employes  there  were 
happy,  well-to-do  and  healthy,  and  enjoyed  all  the  advances 
of  twentieth  century  civilization.  Child  labor  was  unheard 
of  and  a  six  hour  work  day  prevailed. 

"But,"  lamented  the  Hon.  J.  Rufus  Wallingford,  "the 
enterprise  is  found  to  be  impractical.  We  cannot  manufac- 
ture cloth  in  competition  with  the  ungodly  and  unhealthy 
city  factories  with  their  cheap  labor  and  their  ten  hour  day. 
Unless  we  can  get  a  better  price  for  our  goods  we  will  be 
forced  to  shut  down  our  mills  and  our  people  must  go  back 
to  the  city  hells  and  slavery.  Our  cloth  is  as  good  as  any 
made  and  I  have  a  plan  by  which  the  people  of  your  beau- 
tiful province  can  save  us.  If  you  will  use  our  goods  for 
your  clothing  our  little  community  can  live.  You  can  do 
this  at  a  cost  of  less  than  one  dollar  per  capita  per  year  over 
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your  present  outlay  for   cloth.     Will  you   allow    us,    your 
brothers  in  a  good  cause,  to  die^thus  disgracefully?" 

When  Wallingford  came  to  this  point  his  eyes  were  moist 
and  he  was  pitiful  to  behold,  when  he  sadly  mopped  them 
with  his  cotton  handkerchief.  He  then  showed  all  the  pic- 
tures taken  of  himself  in  company  with  his  happy  and  com- 
panionable co-laborers,  with  some  of  the  lovely  scenes  of 
their  ideal  community,  giving  evidence  for  his  utopian'en- 
terprise  which  removed  any  doubt  that  might  have  existed 
as  to  its  genuineness.  Just  then  a  messenger  brought  a  tel- 
egram for  Wallingford.  It  was  from  Blackie  and  read: 
"Have  filled  last  order.  Unless  you  instruct  otherwise  must 
shutdown  tomorrow.  Signed,  H.  D.  Daw,  Supervising  Com- 
munist." Despondently  Wallingford  threw  it  to  the  table, 
allowing  the  worthy  Divine  a  glance  on  it.  Then  there  was 
no  trouble.  The  contract  was  ready  to  be  signed.  Imme- 
diately the  executive  priest  called  together  the  Holy  Elector- 
al*Council  and  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  hear  Walling- 
ford's  eloquent  plea.  The  rest  was  simple.  In  an  hour 
Wallingford  left  the  town  with  a  properly  signed  contract  to 
supplyjfifty  thousand'pieces  (forty  yards  to  the  piece)  per  year 
of  the  stated  grade  woolen  cloth,  to  be  delivered  in  equal  month- 
ly shipments  for  fifteen  years,  and  the  price  was  to  be  eighty 
cents  per  yard.  No  clause  was  inserted  to  provide  for  ship- 
ment from  any  given  point. 

The  Fannie  was  in  Grand  Central  Station  next  morning 
when  Wallingford  awoke,  and  Toad  was  waiting  at  the  curb 
with  the  runabout.  They  hurried  down  town  to  the  dry 
goods  district  and  before  noon  a  liberal  contract  was  closed 
with  representatives  of  the  dirtiest  and  meanest  factory  in 
New  England  to  supply  for  fifteen  years  the  fifty  thousand 
pieces  Shaker  woolens.  The  price  agreed  upon^was  forty 
cents  per  yard— -allowing  Wallingford  a  useful  commission 
of  just  eight  hundred  thousand  per  annum. 

"Well,  Jimmie,"  said  Blackie  that  evening  after  dinner, 
at  the  new  Riverside  Drive  residence,  "I  guess  we'll  be  re- 
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spectacle  American  citizens  for  a  few  years  now.  We  should 
be  very  thankful  to  the  kind  hearts  of  these  devout  peoples." 
"Sho,  sho,  Blackie,  sho,  sho,"  musingly  replied  Jimmie, 
alias,  James  Rufus  Wallingford  of  deep  brain  and  light  fin- 
ger fame. 


BROTHERHOOD 

In  the  bright  crystal  night  the  full  fleet  moon 

Pursued  by  the  stars  breaks  through  the  bright  bars 

Of  cloud  and  of  mother-of-pearl, 

And  flies  toward  the  west  to  fulfil  the  behest 

Of  the  gods  for  the  loveliest  tune, 

That  the  night  or  the  day  or  the  soft  wind  of  May 

Has  ensouled  in  the  lyre  of  the  world. 

Till  at  length  from  the  earth,  where  love  had  its  birth, 

A  melodious  strain  comes  to  her; 

And  she  stops  from  her  quest  and  her  flight  toward  the 

west 
To  list  to  the  breeze  as  it  sighs  through  the  trees 
With  a  note  that  is  yearning  and  tender. 
And  she  lingers  till  day  and  the  sun's  full  ray 
Have  dispersed  the  softness  of  night; 
But  then  fades  away  from  the  glare  of  the  day, 
And  returns  to  the  gods  on  the  mount, 
To  relate  to  them  there  of  the  song  that's  so  rare, 
And  the  love  that  has  made  men  brothers. 


UNIVERSITY  THEATRICALS 

H.  C.  Smith 

Theatricals  in  the  University  for  the  past  four  years  have 
served  various  more  or  less  praiseworthy  ends.  Those  who 
have  taken  part  have  gained  valuable  training  in  a  form  of 
self-expression,  as  well  as  the  pleasure  to  be  had  in  gaining 
applause  from  sympathetic  audiences  and  from  taking  trips. 
The  faculty  and  students  have  been  furnished  quite  a  deal  of 
merriment — the  proportion  of  which  was  unpremeditated  on 
the  part  of  the  actors  is  not  for  me  to  say.  The  Tar  Heel 
has  been  furnished  with  more  or  less  interesting  "dope"  at 
dull  seasons,  not  to  mention  the  annual  supplies  of  fresh 
objects  furnished  for  the  witticisms  of  the  bunch  around  the 
stove  at  Neville's.  To  produce  the  play  that  renders  these 
services  many  trials  and  tribulations  must  be  gone  through 
by  those  participating.  It  is  to  give  the  reader  a  "peep  be- 
hind the  scenes"  that  this  article  is  written. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  greatest,  difficulty  is  encountered  in 
choosing  the  play.  Many  requirements  must  be  met  before 
a  satisfactory  play  can  be  hit  upon.  That  our  stage  is  small 
and  absolutely  devoid  of  scenery  makes  necessary  a  play  that 
will  not  overburden  the  imaginative  genius  of  the  audience. 
That  female  roles  must  be  played  by  males  calls  for  a  play 
with  as  few  female  characters  as  possible.  To  keep  down 
expenses  on  a  trip  the  cast  of  characters  must  not  be  too 
large.  Lest  even  the  exceedingly  sympathetic  University 
audience  become  bored,  the  play  must  not  be  too  long. 
Finally,  on  account  of  the  necessarily  amateurishness  of  the 
cast,  the  play  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  a  certain  extent 
to  "play  itself." 

Now  there  are  hundreds  of  plays  written  to  meet  just  such 
requirements  as  these.     Why  then  is  it  so  exceedingly  dif- 
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ficult  to  pick  out  a  suitable  one?  Simply  because  these 
amateur  plays  are  not  up  to  the  "class"  demanded  by  our 
University  audience.  They  are  written  for  the  ordinary 
run  of  town  and  high  school  dramatic  clubs.  But  are  there 
not  plays  that  meet  this  difficulty  also?  Yes,  but  what 
about  that  big  royalty  that  must  be  paid  for  them.  Just 
such  considerations  as  these  forced  the  club  this  year  to  the 
choice  of  the  " time-honored"  and  sadly  berated  "ShelStoops 
to  Conquer." 

These  difficulties  more  or  less  unsatisfactorily  obviated 
— after  a  studied  perusal  of  various  theatrical  catalogues — 
and  the  play  decided  upon,  a  most  paralyzing  problem 
arises,  namely,  the  securing  of  men  to  play  theSfemale  roles. 
There  are  usually  in  college  one  or  two  men  who  have  been 
successful  in  former  female  roles,  but  as  for  getting  them 
to  try  it  again — well,  you  could  as  soon  prevail  on  Prof. 
Williams  to  drink  a  dope.  Consequently  each  cast  must 
initiate  untried  men  in  all  the  arts  and  tricks  of  the  fickle 
sex.  Necessarily,  then,  the  evolution  of  a  successful  female 
actor  is  but  a  thing  of  chance. 

An  equally  discouraging  situation  arises  upon  the  day 
when  the  * 'try-out"  for  parts  is  given  the  volunteers.  Along 
with  about  twenty  untried  men,  probably  five  men  of  former 
casts  show  up.  After  the  first  reading  of  the  play,  two  of 
the  five,  usually  men  who  have  formerly  played  star  parts, 
suddenly  develop  a  fondness  for  writing  theses,  and  drop 
out.  And  so,  with  a  brave  remnant  of  men  who  have  ab- 
sorbed at  least  a  suggestion  of  stage  technique,  together  with 
twice  their  number  of  raw  recruits,  rehearsals  are  begun. 

The  six  weeks  of  daily  rehearsing  that  follows  is  hard 
work  not  unmixed  with  some  pleasure.  The  fascination  of 
feeling  the  play  gradually  taking  form  out  of  chaos  makes 
the  rehearsals  interesting  to  the  end.  These  are  times  of 
much  cussing  and  discussing  among  the  players  themselves, 
and  times  of  many  hardly  suppressed  oaths  on  the  part  of 
the  coach.    "Mac' '  insists  on  speaking  his  lines  with  his  back 
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to  the  audience.  "Bill"  invariably  makes  his  turns thewrong 
way.  "Jack"  is  eternally  getting  between  the  audience  and 
the  man  who  is"speaking.  "Harry"  gets  off  his  lines  with 
great  ease,  but  receives  the  lines  of  others  as  if  he  were  a  stone 
wall.  "Rube"  is  never  at  a  loss  for  something  to  say  when 
he  forgets  his  lines,  but  he  never  gives  the  next  man  his  cue. 
"Miss"  Johnston  receives  the  passionate  avowal  of  her  lover 
as  though  he  were  only  telling  her  the  time  of  day.  The 
cast  will  never  learn  to  support  a  stage-whisper.  "And  so  it 
goes."  Verily,  the  coach  must  possess  his  soul  with  an  in- 
tin  ite  amount  of  patience. 

The  trouble  with  the  amateur  is  that  he  very  seldom  learns 
to  "feel  his  part."  If  he  could  only  lose  himself  in  the 
pavt  he  is  playing  and  actually  feel  the  emotions  he  must 
express,  not  only  could  he  bring  out  the  full  meaning  in  his 
own  words,  but  every  line  and  every  action  of  the  play  would 
have  its  corresponding  effect  on  his  expression.  But  even 
to  approximate  this  degree  of  skill  seems  to  be  *'a  strain 
much  above"  most  amateurs.  The  coach  who  succeeds  in 
getting  his  leading  men  to  feel  their  parts  only  a  little  bit 
should  count  himself  happy. 

Six  weeks  of  such  digging  and  cussing  being  over,  the  great 
night  for  the  production  finds  the  cast  in  much  excitement 
and  some  misgivings.  The  curtain  rises — but  here  I  leave 
cast  and  coach  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  audince  and  the 
Tar  Heel 


ST.  CECILIA'S  BAD  LITTLE  BOY  ANGELS 

L.  A.  B. 

"The  Daws  may  peck  upon  one's  sleeve  without  injury," 
says  Mr.  O.  Henry,  "but  whoever  wears  his  heart  upon  his 
tympanum  gets  it  not  far  from  the  neck."  Which  statement 
although  not  in  direct  contradiction  to  Shakespeare's  sizing 
up  of  the  man  who  is  not  moved  by  the  "concord  of  sweet 
sounds"  may  be  taken  to  forebode  ill  for  him  who  walks  in 
too  abject  a  servitude  to  the  Goddess  Saint  Cecelia,  she  whom 
the  artist  has  represented  as  playing  so  beautifully  that  the 
air  overhead  is  swarmed  with  little  boy  angles.  It  is  not 
hard  to  imagine  that  some  of  these  were  had  little  boy  angles, 
even  though  the  clear  smile  upon  the  face  of  each  was  un- 
doubtedly angelic. 

But  this  is  not  an  essay  upon  0.  Henry  or  an  effusion  on 
a  picture.  We  would  venture  to  observe  that  in  this  as  in 
most  of  Mr.  Porter's  generalizations  on  life  he  ha,s  hit  it 
right.  But  now  away  with  generalities.  The  boy  in  ques- 
tion is  a  trifle  over  three  feet  tall  and  tough  looking.  His 
two  lips  protrude  and  give  the  world  a  good  look  at  his  two 
snaggled  upper  teeth.  I  have  a  suspicion  that  he  chews  to- 
bacco on  the  sly  for  the  edification  and  subjugation  of  his 
gang,  for  he  has  a  gang;  and  his  leadership  is  in  large  part 
dependent  on  the  exaggerated  toughness  that  he  affects. 

The  first  time  I  saw  him  he  swaggered  into  the  post  office 
and  grouched  out,  "Any  mail  for  W.  M."  The  man  at  the 
window  seemed  to  know  who  "W.  M."  was  and  handed  ov- 
er the  mail  for  the  proprietor  of  the  barbershop  down 
street.  One  thing  I  admired  and  envied  about  this  little 
guy,  as  he  would  like  to  hear  himself  called,  was  the  success 
with  which  he  brushed  aside  the  crowd  thnt  intervened  be- 
tween him  and  a  turn  at  the  window.  He  didn't  stop  to 
notice  me  that  morning,  and  the  memory  I  have  of  him  is 
always  recalled  by  the  name,   "W.  M."  with  which  sobri- 
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quiet  I    suggest  that  we  designate  the  minute  hero  in  the 
future. 

I  saw  him  a  few  days  later  trailing  a  baseball  bat  along  the. 
ground  behind  him  on  the  way  to  school  and  sending  hot 
grounders  along  the  side  walk  to  one  of  his  pals  who  kept 
well  ahead  of  him.  The  gang  came  up  behind  and  Boger, 
the  least  of  the  three,  suggested  a  game  at  recess.  "W. 
M.''  was  on  the  job  in  a  minute  and  was  choosing  up  his 
side  without  question  as  to  leadership,  and  his  speech  as  he 
selected  his  team  was  well  garnished  with  some  nicely  places 
cuss  words. 

As  I  passed  by  he  yelled,  "Hi  there,  bully,  lookout." 
And  I  stepped  out  of  the  way  of  one  of  his  grounders. 

All  of  which  is  going  a  long  ways  without  in  anyway  in- 
terfering with  Mr.  Henry's  aphorism. 

I  hadn't  seen  "W.  M."  for  a  long  time  until  the  other 
night.  It  was  the  time  after  supper  when  everybody  had 
gone  after  the  mail  and  the  people  in  the  boarding  houses 
were  back  in  the  kitchens  cleaning.  Nobody  was  on  the 
street.  The  sun  was  well  set  and  I  was  enjoying  the  eve- 
ning's quiet  and  the  beauty  of  the  sky.  It  was  one  of  those 
clear  still  nights  when  the  blue  vault  seems  miles  higher 
than  in  the  day  time  and  the  stars  that  were  set  in  it  seemed 
as  distant  as  a  poor  man's  ideals.  My  walk  carried  me  by 
the  home  of  a  member  of  the  faculty  and  I  was  stopped  by 
the  sound  of  some  gentle  fingered  person  playing  a  simple 
song  on  the  piano.  I  looked  through  the  window  and  saw 
the  pretty  little  daughter  of  this  faculty  man  seated  at  her 
instrument,  probably  for  her  nights  practice,  and  I  also  saw 
standing  beneath  the  window  and  listening  with  a  concen- 
tration that  carried  earthly  things  far  away  nobody  but  my 
friend  "W.  M."  He  was  standing  there  with  head  thrown 
back,  mouth  tightened  so  that  the  thick  lips  hid  the  disor- 
dered teeth,  and  an  expression  of  joy  on  his  face  that  was 
almost  agony.  All  the  toughness  was  gone  and  there  was 
nothing  of  the  overbearing  in  his  pose.     He  was  looking,  ancl 
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she  was  playing  without  knowledge  of  the  audience  or  the 
transfiguration  that  had  come  over  that  little  tough  guy, 
"W.  M." 

•  I  passed  on  without  his  noticing  ray  presence  and  at  the 
next  glance  upward  the  sky  did  not  seem  so  far  away  and 
the  stars  had  begun  to  twinkle  rather  than  glitter.  I  turned 
to  come  back  along  the  same  way. 

When  I  reached  the  house  on  the  way  back  the  music  had 
ceased  and  I  was  thinking  that  the  audience  had  already 
dispersed  when  I  heard  a  sound  over  against  the  fence.  And 
there  was  "W.  M.''  his  head  on  his  arm,  leaning  against 
the  fence  crying  hard. 

Noiselessly  I  turned  and  retraced  my  steps  back  around 
the  block,  leaving  him  out  of  respect  for  his  masculine  quali- 
ties and  the  sincerity  of  his  grief  to  regain  his  self  control 
alone. 


LINES 

Banks  Holt  Mebane 

The  spring  is  here, — green  leaves  and  grass,  sweet 

flowers, 
And  singing  birds.     A   robin    on  the  lawn 
Is  strutting,  dapper,  through  the  sunny  hours. 
With  head  held  high, his  step  is  quick  and  on 
His  breast  there  gleams  red  glory,  not  more  rich 
Than  is  the  joyousness  it  bounds.     His  wants 
Are  simple, — worms,   sunshine,  a  bough;  but 

which 
Of  us  such  all  fulfilled  requirement  vaunts? 
Howe'er  he  has  some  troubles  too  I  guess: 
For  summer's  warmth  gives  place  to  winter's  chill, 
And  preying  hawks  and  searching  boys  distress; 
And  yet  he  is  cheerful  through  every  ill. 
It  does  me  good  to  see  him  there  so  bright 
And  carefree,  chirruping  a  lively  part 
Prom  very  gladness.     The  red-coated  sprite 
Makes  me  pass  on  my  way  with  lighter  heart. 


THE  NOSE  OF  THE  LAW 

D.    L.    RIC4HTS 

The  chance  of  his  life  had  come.  For  five  years  he  had 
served  as  chief  of  police  m  a  small  town,  upholding  that  dis- 
tinguished position  and  bearing  all  the  jokes  and  jestsi-which 
are  generally  imposed  upon  such  men  of  rank  and  authority 
in  a  village. 

His  position,  while  it  was  one  of  authority,  was  far  from 
strenuous,  as  his  most  difficult  task  was  that  of  lying  in  wait 
and  capturing  a  party  of  coons  at  a  crap  game.  His  most 
famous  case,  as  he  remembered,  occurred  far  back  in  the 
annals  of  crime,  under  his  administration  of  power,  when  he 
assisted  the  sheriff  of  a  neighboring  county  chase  and  cap- 
ture a  one-legged  culprit  charged   with   attempted   murder. 

The  citizens  of  S seemed  to  think,   however,   that  the 

only  thing  of  importance  accomplished  by  the  police  force, 
which  consisted  of  the  chief,  an  assistant  and  a  "special," 
was  the  capturing  of  several  opossums,  at  one  time,  in  a 
strip  of  woods  near  the  village. 

His  ambition,  like  that  of  all  true  servants  of  the  law,  was 
to  become  famous  by  his  exploits,  and  after  years  of  service 
and  undergoing  many  unpleasant  things,  such  as  being 
called,  "Heap  Big  Chief,"  "Old  Sleuth,"  "Lazy  Cop,"  etc., 
he  had  at  last  reached  a  point  where  it  seemed  that  the 
future  would  soon  bring  about  the  climax  of  his  ambition 
and  clothe  his  name  in  the  glad  rags  of  fame  and  glory. 

The  great  hope  of  success  which  filled  his  soul  with  joy 
and  expectation  was  this:  he  had  discovered  a  plot.  While 
strolling  around  one  of  the  less  important  streets  of  the 
village,  he  was  surprised  to  see  one  of  the  residents  stealthily 
carrying  a  strange  looking  machine  into  the  rear  of  his  house. 
Quick  as  a  wink  the  ingenious  mind  of  the  chief  detected 
"foul  play,"  and  by  a  process  of  mental  reason  and  deduction 
he  arrived  at  an  alarming  conclusion.  The  machine,  which 
he  had  seen  Mr.  C so  carefully  conveying  into  the  rear 
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of  his  premises  was  no  less  than  a  counterfeiting  machine. 
What!  a  band  of  outlaws  operating  linger  the  very  nose  of 
the  law?  Why,  the  very  thought  of  it  made  his  heart  sink 
within  him,  both  from  fear  and  perplexity.  But  the  law 
and   order   of   the   community    must    be    preserved    at   all 

hazards,  despite  the  fact  that  Mr.  C- ,  who  was,  of  course, 

the  ring-leader,  had  hitherto  appeared  a  law-abiding  citi- 
zen. 

The  chief  walked  home  with  a  troubled  mind.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  something  unusual  was  taking  place 

at  Mr.  C 's  house,  and  the  most  plausible  conclusion  was 

the  one  he  had  already  made. 

That  night  the  chief  ate  very  little  supper,  ex  using  him- 
self as  best  he  could  to  his  family,  and  soon  after  dark  he 
was  making  a  detour  of  the  suspected  house.  His  heart  beat 
like  a  bass  drum  as  he  crouched  in  the  corrn-r  of  the  fence 
and  took  a  good  view  of  the  surroundings.  There  was  only 
one  light,  and  that  a  dim  one,  in  the  house,  and  this  was  in 
the  rear  where  he  had  seen  the  machine  taken,  which  con- 
formed precisely  with  his  theory.  The  shade  at  the  only 
window  was  pulled  down.  Another  proof  of  his  theory. 
Creeping  stealthily  through  the  damp  grass  on  all  fours,  he 
cautiously  raised  himself  to  the  window  and  grazed  through 
the  only  available  chink  in  the  shade  where  the  light 
streamed  through.  Directly  before  him  stood  Mr.  C — • —  in 
the  center  of  the  room,    bending  over  the  curious  machine, 

while  Mr.  C Js  son  held  a  shaded  lantern   near  by.     A 

stream  of  light  shone  forth  from  the  machine  itself.  The 
evidence  was  conclusive.  There  could  be  no  doubt  about  his 
theory.  He  was  filled  with  both  joy  and  fright — frightened 
at  responsibility  and  the  thought  of  what  would  happen  to 
him  should  one  of  the  counterfeiters  appear,  and  overjoyed 
at  the  thought  that  some  day  he  might  be  a  great  detective 
like  Sherlock  Holmes  or  Nick  Carter. 

He  left  the  place  as  he  had  entered  it,  going  directly  home, 
where  he  spent  a  sleepless  night, 
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Early  in  the  morning,  he  confided  his  startling  discovery 
to  an  eager,  enthusiastic  sportsman,  who  delighted  in  ad- 
ventures, and  in  the  course  of  the  day  the  chief  and  his 
friend  sent  a  telegram  to  Washington  asking  for  a  de- 
tective. 

Within  a  few  days  the  detective  had  arrived,  and  receiving 
the  reports  of  the  chief,  he  investigated  the  matter  and  came 
to  the  chief's  conclusion. 

The  next  thing  necessary  was  to  raid  the  counterfeiter's 
den,  and  at  this  the  chief  shuddered,  but  summoned  all  his 
courage,  and  calling  together  his  faithful  assistant,  a 
"special,"  and  a  few  more  "trusties,"  they  prepared  for  the 
perilous  task. 

At  ten  o'clock  that  eventful  night,  the  little  band,  "armed 
to  the  teeth,"  started  out,  the  detective  accompanying.  The 
native  officers,  with  shaking  knees  and  chattering  teeth,  ad- 
vanced with  fear  and  trembling.  The  chief  tried  his  best  to 
look  brave  and  unconcerned,  but  made  a  miserable  failure, 
and  the  valor  of  the  whole  party  was  confined  to  the  govern- 
ment official  who  was  with  them. 

The  dark  house  loomed  up  grim  and  silent  before  them. 
A  broken  stick  sounded  like  the  crack  of  a  pistol.  0!  why 
had  he  ever  been  a  policeman,  thought  the  chief,  while  his 
assistants  were  more  like  dead  men  than  live  ones,  except  in 
their  readiness  to  run  away. 

Slowly  and  cautiously,  grimly  and  silently,  they  crept 
across  the  back  yard,  raised  the  little  back  window,  and  one 
by  one  crawled  into  that  direful  room.  The  little  machine 
like  a  little  glowing  demon,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  as  the  band  silently  surrounded  it,  the  detective  pulled 
from  his  pocket  a  dark  lantern  and  flashed  it  upon  the  little 
machine.     It  was  an  incubator  full  of  eggs! 

At  last  the  chief  was  famous. 
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Wk.  are  sitting  in  our  sanctum  comfortably  onsconsed  in 
the  easiest  chair  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  affords,  wondering  what 
we  ought  to  say  "lastly,"  for  this  is  our  last  issue  of  the 
Magazine.  The  college  year  is  about  out  and  till  problems 
are  settled,  and  so  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  rise  up 
"to  do  battle  for  an  egg  or  die  for  an  idea."  We  can't 
ask  for  suggestions  for  we  are  by  ourself.  No,  we  forgot. 
We  have  the  company  of  Bacchus'  black  servant  (the  master 
himself  being  in  temporary  disgrace.)  And  he  suggests  that 
we  ruminate.  That's  a  good  suggestion.  Did  you  ever 
notice  how  pleasant  it  is  t,o  muse  over  past  hardships  being 
comfortably  situated?  Try  it  some  time.  A  Yackety  Yack 
may  be  of  some  assistance  as  a  reminder.  We  have  just  been 
looking  through  this  year's  annual,  and  having  the  natural 
desire  to  see  the  sort  of  face  we  present  to  the  world,  we 
turned  to  the  page  that  bore  our  picture  and  cartoon.  And 
lo!  there  we  were  as  the  cartoonist  conceived  us: ---seated 
by  a  table  in  our  sanctum  an  eye  shade  pulled  close  down 
over  our  eyes  to  shut  out  the  seductive  sight  of  the  loiters  on 
the  campus,  we  were  studiously  preparing  "copy."  And  on 
the  wall  above  our  head  was  a  framed  card  bearing  in  large 
gothic  type  the  instructions" Do  It  Now!"     Just  think,  the 
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tragedy  of  it!  Do  It  Now!  And  there  we  were  busy  doing 
it,  while  the  sound  of  the  banH  from  the  athletic  field 
caused  our  face  to  assume  the  hagard  stoical  expression 
there  defected. 

And  having  done  it,  what  happened?  Why,  we  turned 
the  copy  over  to  the  printer  of  course.  And  he, — well  he 
did  numerous  other  things  now ;  for  instance :  he  went  to 
Richmond  Thanksgiving  to  show  his  Carolina  spirit,  and 
falling  in  with  an  agreeable  young  Virginian,  the  merry  god 
Bacchus,  he  took  a  three  weeks  sojourn  in  the  old  Dominion 
in  company  with  the  ruddy  faced  youth  while  the  November 
Magazine— Oh,  the  Magazine  came  out  in  January. 

After  that  the  late  appearance  of  the  Magazine  became 
chronic  in  spite  of  any  do-it-now  remedies  we  could  admin- 
ister. Other  University  publications  caused  the  Magazine 
to  be  neglected.  We  put  aside  our  editorship  and  became 
a  printer  We  were  about  to  get  the  Magazine  out  on  time, 
and  proud  we  were.  But,  sad  to  relate,  the  press  authori- 
ties demanded  funds.  The  business  manager  nor  we  had 
any.  And  so— but  why  tell  the  story?  Truly  the  require- 
ments of  a  college  editor  are  many.  He  must  be  solicitor, 
editor,  printer,  and,  most  especially,  he  should  be  a  wealthy 
philanthropist.  We  were  found  wanting.  Oh  yes,  we 
worried,  but  that  produced  neither  printers  nor  funds. 

All  the  worries  are  behind  us  now,  however,  except  see- 
ing this  issue  through  the  press.  We'll  be  forgetful  and 
light-hearted,  for  there  are  many  beautiful  and  pleasant 
things:  sunny  days  and  May  breezes,  and  caravans  of 
clouds,  and  campus  conversation  (which  is  not  always  beau- 
tiful) and  summer  holidays — and  that  clover  lot  back  of  the 
the  Methodist  Church.  Did  you  ever  notice  it?  Havn't  you 
sometime  when  you  were  hurrying  by  to  meet  a  class,  want- 
ed to  lie  down  there  amidst  all  those  long  crimson  blossoms 
and  watch  the  sparrows  build  their  nests  under  the  eaves  of 
the  church?  We  did,  that  is,  we  wanted  to.  But  we  didn't 
because— well,  we  wanted  to  graduate.  Graduate!  That 
brings  to  mind  commencement  and  "lastly",  which  we 
started  out  to  say. 
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The  literary  societies  at  their  last  meeting  elected  the  fol- 
lowing board  of  editors  to  superintend  the  publication  of  the 
Magazine  next  year:  editor-in-chief,  J.  L.  Orr  of  the  Phil- 
anthropic Society;  associate  editors,  Brevard  D.Stephenson, 
D.  L.  Rights,  P.  H.  Gwynn  of  the  Dialectic  Society,  and  Geo. 
P.  Wilson,  J.  H.  Rand,  M.  T.  Spears  of  the  Philanthropic 
Society;  business  manager,  J.  T.  Reece  of  the  Dialectic  So- 
ciety; assistant  business  manager,  Jack  Townsend  of  the 
Philanthropic  Society.  To  these,  our  successors,  we  bequeath 
all  the  pleasures  and  benefits  of  editorship,  and  we  hope  that 
that  they  may  be  relieved  of  the  irksome  and  unnatural  diffi- 
culties that  have  attended  the  publication  of  the  Magazine 
for  the  past  two  years.  And  for  the  new  board  in  their  ef- 
forts to  get  out  a  high  class  magazine,  we  bespeak  the  co-op- 
eration of  the  students,  for  without  the  assistance  of  the  stu- 
dents the  editors  cannot  make  a  magazine  that  will  have  the 
variety  and  interest  it  should  have. 


The  faculty  committee  has  just  informed  us  who  were  suc- 
cessful contestants  for  the  Magazine  prizes  last  year.  On 
account  of  some  changes  in  the  committee  the  final  decision 
was  not  made  until  recently.  Those  who  won  prizes  are : 
for  best  short  story,  R.  L.  Deal;  for  best  essay,  D.  B.  Tea- 
gue;  for  best  poem,  A.  A.  McKay;  for  best  sketch,  Frank 
Hough.  The  committee  now  has  the  material  for  this  year 
and  they  expect  to  be  able  to  decide  who  won  prizes  in  time 
for  their  names  to  be  announced  at  commencement. 


We  were  forced  to  omit  the  April  number  of  the  Maga- 
zine. This  was  due  to  our  inability  to  get  it  printed  for  the 
reason  that  the  capacity  of  the  print  shop  was  not  sufficient 
to  handle  it  together  with  the  other  University  work  and 
for  the  further  reason  that  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Magazine  was  in  bad  shape.  We  regret  the  omission  of 
this  number  but  it  was  unavoidable.  And  since  the  regu- 
lar April  number  was  omitted  this  issue  of  the  Magazine 
will  be  known  as  the  April-May  number. 


THINGS  TALKED  ABOUT 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  spirit  of  politeness  and  courtesy 
which  the  typical  Carolina  student  manifests  on  the  campus 
is  one  whit  below  that  shown  by  the  most  courtly  student 
body  in  the  country.  But  notwithstanding  this  fact,  those 
of  us  whose  ideals  are  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the 
complete  attainment  of  "sweetness  and  light"  and  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  perfection  in  everything,  find  in 
the  occasional  surly,  grouchy  type  of  student  a  fit  subject 
for  a  lecture  on  manners.  All  of  us  are  sometimes  so  en- 
grossed in  our  own  affairs  that  we  fail  to  exchange  with  our 
fellows  those  simple  acts  of  civility  which  ordinary  courtesy 
demands,  hence  a  few  hints  on  campus  manners  will  not  be 
amiss,  even  to  the  most  urbane. 

It  is  a  truism  to  affirm  that  common  civility  in  our  every- 
day intercourse  with  fellow  mortals  is  the  badge  and  index 
of  a  gentlemen,  but  some  of  our  self-contained  young  scions 
of  pickled  grouch  do  not  seem  to  realize  this  prosaic  state- 
ment of  fact.  We  meet  some  fellows  every  day  on  the  cam- 
pus and  on  the  street  who  ignore  our  "Good  mornings," 
"Good  afternoons,"  and  "good  evenings"  with  various  at- 
titudes of  indifference  and  even  repugnance.  Some  of  them 
do  not  raise  their  eyes  from  the  ground— they  are  bashful, 
no  doubt;  others  look  straight  before  them;  a  few  look  the 
other  way;  and  still  another  type  will  stare  you  in  the  face 
with  a  look  which  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  either 
"You'  re  a  freshman' '  or  "You're  a  liar. ' '  With  all  of  these 
"gentlemen,"  mum  is  the  response  to  our  greeting.  Now  it 
is  mortifying  to  one  to  have  his  genial  salutations  treated 
with  indifference  and  contempt,  for  he  certainly  does  not 
make  them  with  anjT  other  motive  than  to  show  a  respect- 
ful regard  to  the  person  he  salutes.  To  avoid  these  morti- 
fications he  gradually  leaves  off  his  greetings  to  all  save  his 
personal  friends,  and  in  doing  this  he  has  become  a  student 
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in  the  school  of  applied  grouch,  and  has  joined  the  ranks  of 
those  who  mortified  him  hy  ignoring  his  genial  salutations. 
Let  every  man  who  wants  to  look  like  a  gentlemen,  act 
like  a  gentlemen,  and  be  like  a  gentlemen,  persist  in  the 
everyday  expression  of  his  innate  instincts  of  civility  and 
courtesy,  whether  the  other  fellow  returns  his  greeting  or 
not.  It  requires  little  effort  and  hurts  nobody.  The  other 
fellow  will  some  day  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  he  gains 
nothing,  and  loses  much,  by  being  a  tightwad  with  his  ex- 
pressions of  civility  and  politeness. 


During  the  present  college  year  there  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion, among  both  students  and  faculty,  of  the  advan- 
tages of  a  curriculum  which  allows  students  to  take  those 
studies  most  pleasing  to  their  own  tastes  and  inclinations. 
Our  present  three  courses  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree 
allow  the  candidate  for  graduation  a  wide  range  of  optional 
subjects.  Thus,  a  student  taking  course  2  for  the  bachelor's 
degree  is  allowed  to  take  either  Latin  or  Greek,  French  or 
German  in  his  freshman  year,  and  either  mathematics  or 
physics  in  his  Soph  more  year,  with  three  hours  of  elective 
study.  Almost  the  entire  work  of  the  junior  and  senior 
years  is  optional,  or  elective,  with  no  restriction  except  a 
sort  of  outline  or  skeleton  frame  work.  This  latitude  in  the 
range  of  studies  offered  by  our  present  curriculum  has  been 
recently  pointed  out  as  a  veritable  God-send  in  comparison 
with  our  iron -clad  requirements  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
But  is  it  such  a  blessing  after  all?  Let  us  see. 

The  main  purpose  of  a  college  education,  as  we  see  it,  is 
to  train  and  develop  our  powers  of  concentration,  self-con- 
trol, and  perserverance  in  the  face  of  difficulties.  Taken 
in  the  aggregate,  we  may  call  these  powers  "will",  "char- 
acter", "method,"  or  any  other  synonpmous  term.  Now  if 
we  take  only  those  studies  which  we  like  while  in  college 
—and  our  present  requirements  allow  us  to  do  this  to  a  very 
great  extent— we  shall   certainly  fail  to    achieve   the  objects 
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of  education  as  above  outlined.  For  the  powers  of  concen- 
tration, self-control,  and  perseverance,  so  well  manifested 
and  exercised  by  the  soldier,  can  be  obtained  only  by  dis- 
cipline, or  voluntary  subjection  to  requirements.  Our  mental 
power  can  never  be  developed  if  it  does  not  encounter  diffi- 
culties-—enough  resistance  to  brush  the  cobwebs  from  the 
mind.  Resistance  not  only  makes  for  mental  acuteness  and 
accuracy,  but  also  for  the  increased  strength  of  ever  faculty 
of  the  mind.  It  makes  for  education.  Non-resistance  pro- 
motes dullness,  inaccuracy,  aimlessness,  and  feebleness  of 
self-control.  Many  of  our  profoundest  and  most  influential 
thinkers  tell  us  that  the  best  way  to  develop  character  is  to 
do  something  regularly  which  we  positively  dislike  to  do, 
and  there  is  no  reasonable  or  successful  refutation  of  this 
argument. 

We  do  not  advotate  on  absolutely  iron -clad  curriculum 
with  no  electives,  for  aside  from  other  reasons,  the  power  of 
right  selection  needs  to  be  developed  as  well  as  the  other 
powers.  We  merely  wish  to  maintain  that  there  is  some 
argument- --and  some  very  sound  argument,  too— -against 
making  our  curriculum  too  little  rigid  and  too  much  elec- 
tive 
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The  common  saying,  "What's  in  a  name?"  when  ap- 
plied to  story  telling  may  be  translated  "What's  in  a  title? 
If  the  contents  of  the  article  are  all  right,  what  difference 
does  it  make  what  label  it  carries?  The  answer  is,  "All  the 
difference."  Labeling  a  good  story  with  an  inappropriate 
title  is  like  labeling  a  bottle  of  grape  juice  Iodine.  Nobody 
but  the  specialist  cares  to  examine  the  contents ;  the  rest  of 
us  pass  it  by  for  what  it  is  called.  For  instance,  what  in- 
centive is  there  to  read  a  tale  entitled,  "A  Story  from  Real 
Life."  The  story  perhaps  is  excellent,  but  the  title  ruins  it. 
It  reminds  me  of  the  proverbial  "True  Story"  in  the 
children's  section  of  the  church  papers.  "A  Close  Call"  is 
another  title  that  butchers  the  story.  The  writer  who  puts 
such  a  label  on  his  story  simply  says,  "You  won't  have  to 
read  what  is  written  below.  Here  is  the  whole  thing  given 
away,  and  you  can  fill  out  the  details  to  suit  yourself. ' '  '  'The 
Mossy  Creek  Mystery"  is  the  title  of  a  story  which  I  think, 
niter  reading  it,  could  have  been  much  better  titled.  The 
mystery  title  has  become  entirely  to  common  to  be  very  at- 
attractive.  Nothing,  in  fact,  detracts  so  much  from  a  story 
as  a  hackneyed  or  inappropriate  title.  A  rather  mediocre 
story,  on  the  other  hand,  accompanied  by  an  apt  and  original 
title  is  likely  to  be  widely  read.  An  excellent  title  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins. 

THE  ESSAY. 

I  have  found  more  really  interesting  and  instructive  es- 
says in  the  March  exchanges  than  in  any  I  have  received 
this  year.  The  Davidson  College  Magazine  contains  an  essay 
on  the  life  of  William  Loundes  Yancey,  one  of  the  great 
southern  orators  and  agitators  of  Civil  War  times.  The  essay 
is  possessed  of  interest  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  it  portrays 
the  characteristics  of  a  man  who,  although  he  played  a 
prominent  part  in  bringing  about  the  secession  of  the  south- 
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ern  states,  has  yet  been  overlooked  by  nearly  all  historians. 
The  author  says  of  him:  "He  was  perhaps  the  greatest  ex- 
pounder of  states's  rights  the  nation  has  produced,  and  many 
of  the  southern  Democrats  o-  later  generations  came  to  base 
their  theories  of  political  rights  on  his  works.  His  favorite 
saying  was:  "Principle  is  dearer  than  mere  party  associa- 
tion." "Thomas  Carlyle,  His  Work,"  in  The  Hoi  tins  Maga- 
zine^ is  an  essay  showing  a  real  grasp  of  the  subject  and 
skillful  workmanship.  Besides  these  there  was  an  interest- 
ing essay  in  The  Wake  Forest  Student  comparing  the  short 
story  and  the  novel,  and  several  others  not  half  bad. 

THE  STORY 

The  Wake  Forest  Student  offers  several  good  stories  in 
the  March  issue.  "A  Rag  and  a  Bone,  and  a  Hank  of 
Hair"  is  an  amusing  college  tale. 

In  The  St.  Ignatius  Collegian  I  found  a  well  written 
story  called  "A  Biand  from  the  Burning."  I  found 
several  other  entertaining  stories  as,  for  instance,  one 
entitled  "Keith,"  in  The  Redwood.  It  deals  with  an  inci- 
dent of  the  feud  between  th  •  cattlemen  and  the  sheep  rais- 
ers of  the  far  west.  "Little  Mother"  in  The  Criterion  is  a 
touching  story  cleverly  told. 

A  few  selections  from  the  field  of  poetry  are  reproduced 
below  that  speak  foi  themselves. 

THE    MIST    SPIRITS 

(From  the  Hollin's  Magazine.) 
When  the  starry  dusk  falls  in  the  valley 
And  the  river  is  winding  and  slow, 
The  pale  water-spirits  come  stealing 
Where  the  meadow  is  marshy  and  low. 

They  rise  like  a  breath  from  the  river 
Out  of  their  grottoes  of  night, 
And  glide  forth  over  the  lowlands, 
Shimmering,  mistily  white. 
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Their  arms  are  white  in  the  starlight, 
Their  faces  are  shadowy -fair, 
And  the  air  is  sweet  with  lilies 
That  garland  their  long  wet  hair. 

I  have  felt  the  cool  touch  of  their  fingers, 

And  the  cling  of  their  drap'ries  of  mist, 

And  their  sweet  breath  was  damp  on  my  forehead, 

Till  I  dreamed  I'd  been  fleetingly  kissed. 

Like  riples  that  float  on  the  river 
The  mist  spirits  hover  and  glide, 
And  their  laugh  is  the  lapping  of  water, 
Their  song  is  the  chant  of  the  tide. 

But  woe  to  the  children  of  mankind 

Who  are  lured  by  their  sweet  chilly  breath, 

For  poison  lies  under  the'r  kisses 

And  the  spell  of  their  dancing  is  death . 

P.  C.  H. 

THE  CALL    OF   THE  SPRING 

(From  the  Mount  Holyoke) 

Do  you  hear  him  calling,  the  great  god  Pan, 
Calling  to  waken  the  buds  from  their  sleeping, 
Down  near  the  bank  where  the  crocus  is  keeping 
Tryst  with  the  snow? 

Do  you  hear  him  laughing,  the  great  god  Pan . 
Laughing  to  rival  the  brook  in  it  purling, 
A  lilting  of  songs  that  is  learned  from  the  skirling 
Of  fairy  pipes  low? 

Come,  let  us  seek  him,  the  great  god  Pan, 
The  prints  of  his  hoofs  are  bidding  us  follow 
Out  to  the  ledges  and  deep-sheltered  hollow 
Where  violets  blow. 

—Grace  T.  Hallock,  191^. 
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SPRING    FEVER 

(From    The  Redwood) 

The  lazy  cloudlets  drift  and  drift 

Across  the  far  blue   reach   of  sky 

Like  flakes  of  thistledown  that  sift 
And  falter  by. 

A  bluish  haze  of  dream-stuff  spun 

Veils  the  far  hills;  and  nearer  seen, 

Beneath  the  lazy  warmth  of  sun 
The  earth  lies  green . 

The  earth  lies  green,  and  all  around 

The  drone  of  insects  fills  the  air; 

A  lazy  stir  of  life  and  sound 
Is  everywhere. 

A  lazy  stir  is  everywhere, 

The  earth  is  lazy  through  and  through; 
I,  too,  am  lazy---all  my  care, 

To  dream  of  you. 

M.  T.  Dooling. 
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Jas.  B.  Patrick,  ex- '07,  is  with  the  Railway  Construction 
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Henry  C.  Bowen,  ex- '14,  is  with  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Tarboro,  N.C. 

N.  C.  Carter,  law,  '05,  is  practicing  law  at  Washington, 
N.  C. 

Harry  McMullen,  ex- '05,  is  a  member  of  the  law  firm, 
Small,  McLean  and  McMullen,  Washington,  N.  C. 

Wm.  Dunn,  Jr.,  '04,  is  practicing  law  at  New  Bern,  N.C. 

Claude  Rankin,  ex- '07,  is  in  the  banking  business  at 
Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

E.  M.  Highsmith,  '07,  is  Superintendent  of  the  Public 
Schools  at  Rocky  Mount,  N.C. 

Wiley  H.  Pittman,  '07,  is  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction in  Edgecombe  county. 
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nectady, N.  Y. 

Norman  Hughes,  '07,  is  patent  supervisor  for  General 
Elec.  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Nat  Townsed,  '05,  is  practicing  law  at  Dunn,  N.  C. 

W.  E.  Cox,  '99,  is  rector  of  St.  Johns  Church,  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C. 

Wm.  Gordon,  '03,  is  doing  mission  work  at  Leaksville, 
N.C. 

Karl  Moore,  ex  '08,  is  practicing  medicine  at  Wilson, 
N.    C. 

W.  M.  Green,  ex  '07,  is  practing  medicine  at  Tarboro, 
N.  C. 

C.  W.  Miller,  '05,  is  now  in  the  Insurance  and  Real  Es- 
tate business  under  the  firm  of  Miller  and  Mebane,  Greens- 
boro, N.  C. 


SKETCHES 

OF  BASHFULNESS. 

Bashfulness  in  a  man  is  like  a  hole  in  a  silver  coin — it 
takes  away  all  of  our  pleasure  in  him.  Certainly  it  is  to  be 
repressed,  or  at  least,  discouraged.  For  it  stops  his  wit,  it 
makes  not  friends,  and  it  murders  conversation,  whereby 
two  persons  in  a  bright  light  are  also  in  hot  water.  It 
changes  bright  men  to  dummies,  handsome  men  to  marks 
of  pity,  and  makes  brave  men  to  run  at  the  whisper  of  a 
petticoat.  It  is  a  defect — not  in  the  intelligence,  but  of  the 
consciousness,  for  it  takes  place  in  the  brainiest  of  men,  as 
in  th«i  case  of  Reuben  Oliver,  there  was  not  a  more  bashful 
man  nor  a  brighter.  And  in  such  natures  it  does  most 
hurt,  for  commonly  it  does  lose  a  man  to  the  world  and  his 
excellence  is  withheld  in  himself.  But  in  weak  natures  it 
does  not  much  hurt. 

There  is  nothing  makes  a  man  more  bashful  than  much 
consideration  of  his  value  in  the  eyes  of  others.  And  there- 
fore he  should  remedy  bashfulness  by  concentration  of  his 
attention  rather  upon  the  foibles  of  others  than  upon  the 
excellences  of  himself.  What  would  a  man  have?  Does  he 
think  that  everyone  should  stop  his  play,  forsooth,  and  notice 
the  set  of  his  necktie?  Does  he  think  that  it  is  compulsory 
that  he  alone  be  the  sponsor  of  the  failing  conversation? 
There  is  no  better  way  to  moderate  bashfulness  than  to  pick 
out  some  conspicuous  flower  on  the  wall  and  diagnose  hi  in 
thoroughly.  Consider  how  pitiable  he  is  and  what  a  fool. 
For  there  is  forgiveness  for  a  murderer  but  no  salvation  for 
a  bonehead.  And  the  chief  end  of  a  bonehead  is  to  be  a 
scarecrow  to  others. 

Bashfulness  that  springs  from  natural  modesty  is  but  a 
temporary  inconvenience;  but  bashfulness  that  is  the  hot 
house  production  of  seelf-consciousness  causes  more  trouble 
and  sticks  longer  than  a  drop  of  boiling  glue  in  a  very  tender 
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spot.  Above  ail  else  have  a  care  of  this:  that  no  girl — nay 
not  even  a  female  baby— -get  on  to  thy  timidity.  For  sure- 
ly the  chances  of  recovery  are  then  decimated  and  the  path 
to  cure  bestrewn  with  a  thousand  glorious  flowers  set  upon 
as  many  flourishing  thistle  bushes.  Therefore  is  a  bashful 
man  between  a  bull  pup  and  a  picket  fence,  for  if  he  remains 
in  seclusion  he  shall  miss  all  pleasure  and  if  he  seek  acquaint- 
ance snrely  his  failing  shall  find  him  out  and  his  pleasures 
shall  be  but  occasional  oases  in  the  burning  blushes  of  a  desert 
of  embarrassment.  But  there  is  one  hope.  Those  that  prey 
on  him  look  upon  him  as  very  soft  pastrv,  and  in  their 
hurry  to  enjoy  him  they  forget  themselves.  So  that  a  man 
of  nimble  wit  may  soon  drive  their  waging  tails  between 
their  legs.  And  the  blush  of  another's  discomfort  shall 
make  him  feel  his  kinship  to  his  fellows. 


THE  CAROLINA  STUDENT. 

The  average  student  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
is  a  good-natured  honest  fellow;  he  is  sociable  and  he  is  a 
free-hearted  lover  of  true  sport  and  nerve;  he  is  a  gentle- 
man and  can  work  and  appreciate  the  better  things;  he  is  a 
good  young  North  Carolinian. 

By  a  good-natured  honest  fellow  I  mean  not  merely  a 
Man  who  is  honest  and  always  agreeable;  I  mean  a  man 
who  is  fundamentally  honest  with  himself  and  with  his  as- 
sociates. He  is  the  kind  to  have  for  a  friend,  because  he  is 
on  all  occasions  to  be  depended  upon  to  d'>  the  square  thing 
regardless  of  cost,  and  without  a  selfish  motive. 

Sports  are  always  good  mixers  and  the  Carolina  student  is 
a  sociable  man .  He  enjoys  the  fellowship  of  the  whole  world 
and  he  is  free  with  himself;  he  believes  he  needs  to  know 
how  other  people  do,  and  that  if  the  learning  isn't  useful  the 
fun  is  worth  the  trouble.  As  a  lover  of  game  he  is  in  his 
element;  he  will  hunt  anything  from  fun  to  trouble,  he  will 
give  himself  and  his  coin  to  mumblepeg  or  football,  and  he  is 
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always  ready  to  fight  for  fair  play.  That  he  is  a  gentleman 
goes  without  saying,  an  honorable  student  lover  of  fair  play 
couldn't  be  a  ruffian.  He  is  in  no  sense  a  shirker  but  he 
believes  that  youth  is  pleasure  time  and  his  liberal  instinct 
says  that  too  much  work  and  not  enough  play  will  stunt 
Jack.  When  examination  time  comes  he  settles  to  his  job 
and  he  considers  his  father  unreasonable  for  expecting  more 
than  the  resulting  eighty  per  cent. 

Before  his  last  year  is  over  he  has  absorbed  an  apprecia- 
tion for  most  of  the  better  things  and  has  settled  to  a  view 
point  from  which  he  gets  a  good  perspective  of  his  sur- 
roundings. He  has  learned  that  being  a  young  North  Caro- 
linian is  very  pleasant,  and  he  believes  that  he  has  learned 
the  requisites  to  be  a  clear  thinking  and  a  good,  just,  sub- 
stantial North  Carolinian. — Kenneth  Tanner. 


Some  men  are  born  babies,  others  remain  babies- and  those 
who  are  elder  members  of  large  families  often  during  the  ill- 
ness of  the  nurse  have  babies  thrust  upon  them.  Many 
years  ago  one  of  my  elder  brothers  was  serving  in  this  last 
capacity,  and  was  demonstrating  to  a  number  of  friends  the 
strength  that  resided  in  his  mighty  left  arm  by  muscling  out 
by  one  foot  his  baby  brother  whose  name  was  Frank,  but 
whom  we  shall  call  Absolem  to  avoid  any  personal  reference. 
The  grasp  of  my  elder  brother  accidently  slipped — and  Abso- 
lem, poor  baby,  '  'fell  on  his  neck  andwept . ' '  And  father  came 
rnnningoutof  the  house  crying  "Absolem,  Ob,  Absolem,  my 
son  Absolem."  And  my  elder  brother  by  the  striking  in- 
fluence of  my  father  suddenly  became  an  ardent  believer  in 
the  well  known  theory  of  Darwinthat  man  was  not  made  to 
sit  down. — G.  G. 


did  he  forget? 


He  sat  by  her  side  cheerfully  extolling  himself  with  self 
contrived  eulogies,  as  he  looked  with  hopeful  complacency 
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into  the  future.  To  his  left  sat  the  little  feminine  form  with 
the  look  of  shyness,  sighing. 

"Didn't  you  promise  me  just  now  that  you  would  return 
again  soon?"  she  pathetically  inquired. 

"Yes,  but  this  is  one  of  the  things  you  want  to  forget," 
he  conceitedly  replied . 

A  genteel  young  man  drove  up  in  a  carriage  at  the  door. 
She  rose  up,  removed  her  mask  of  disguise,  and  looked 
down  at  him  with  a  suppressed  smile. 

"I  have  been  playing  a  nice  little  game  of  coquetry  with 
you,  Harry.  We  are  to  be  married  at  the  Broad  Street 
Station  within  an  hour,  where  we  leave  for  a  northern  tour. 
But,  of  course,  this  is  one  of  the  things  you  want  to  for- 
get." J.  L.  Eason. 


MY  ALA  KM  CLOCK. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  necessary  articles  in  my 
room  is  a  little  alarm  clock.  My  clock  is  far  from  being 
perfect  either  in  the  material  or  workmanship,  but  it  is  very 
faithful  in  performing  the  duties  for  which  it  was  intended. 
Every  morning  at  7  o'clock  it  rather  unceremoniously  breaks 
into  my  s  umbers  or  dreams  and  emphatically  inform"  me 
that  the  labors  and  pleasures  of  another  day  are  before  me. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  seated  in  a  large  leafy  grove, — the  most 
beautiful  in  all  Dreamland.  It  was  a  hot  afternoon  in 
August,  but  the  green  canopy  broke  off  the  fierce  rays  of  the 
sun  and  a  gentle  southern  zephyr  bore  a  fragrant  odor  from 
the  trees  and  flowers.  On  a  rustic  bench  by  my  side  sat  'the 
one  girl.'  It  was  the  time,  the  place,  the  girl  and  the  op- 
portunity long  sought  in  vain.  With  a  great  effort  I  had 
just  asked  the  most  momentous  of  all  questions.  Her  dark 
brown  eyes  rested  on  a  mocking  bird  in  a  bush  before  her, 
but  she  did  not  see  it,  nor  did  she  hear  its  sweet  carolling. 
Unconsciously  she  was  pulling  the  petals,  one  by  one,  from  a 
large  rose  and  spattering  them  at  her  feet.  The  only  sounds 
that  broke  the  painful  silence  were  the  rustling  of  the  leaves 
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and  the  song  of  the  bird.  To  me  seconds  seemed  hours. 
t  dared  not  move  and  scarcely  breathed  in  my  intense 
eagerness  to  catch  the  first  sound  from  her  lips.  My  whole 
b.-ring  was  alert.  Her  dark  lashes  dropped.  Her  hand 
trembled.  Her  breast  heaved .  Her  lips  moved.  Straining 
my  ears  I  learted  closer.  "Buz-z-z-z-z-z."  I  bounced  to 
the  middle  of  the  floor  and,  reaching  for  my  trousers,  ex- 
claimed, "D —  that  clock." — M.  R.  Dunnagan. 


SOME  FOLKS'  CHILDREN. 

Robert  William  Randolph  Smith 
Was  nine  years  old, 
John  Thomas  Brown  was  also  nine, 
And  this  the  gossips  told. 

They  quarreled  over  marbles,  and 
They  had  a  fight  that  day. 
Now  this  is  just  exactly  what 
Each  mother  had  to  say : 

"Come  here  William  Randolph  Smith. 
Good  gracious!  what  a  sight! 
Did  that  young  Ruffian  of  a  Brown 
Get  you  into  a  fight? 
He  did?     I'd  like  to  get  my  hands 
Upon  him  just  a  minute. 
Some  folks  children  surely  are, 
Without  a  doubt,  a  limit." 

"The  idea  of  that  rough  Smith  boy 

Teaching  Thomas  to  fight. 

I  wonder  why  that  queer  Mrs.  Smith 

Don't  raise  her  brat  up  right? 

Ill  tempered,  quarrelsome,  and  bad 

And  always  into  spats, 

Some  folks  children,  I  declare, 

Are  worse  than  <logs  and  cats." 

— JUnks  Holt  Mebane  '13, 
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a  reverie. 

It  was  midnight  in  the  spring  time  and  the  golden  April 

moon 
Filled  the  earth  with    mystic   beauty    like  the  northern 

lights  in  June. 
Out  into  that  midnight  beauty  I   had   wandered  seeking 

rest, 
For  I'd  wrestled   hard    with    duty  and  my  aching  head 

and  breast 
Sought    repose    'neath    "Davie    Poplar"     where    moonj 

beams  only  could  molest. 
As  I  sat  in  meditation,  gazing  o'er  the  campus  green, 
Studded  with  its  giant  oak  trees  towering  toward  the  sky 

serene, 
I    was   lost   in  thought,   reviewing   lives   of  men    who'd 

gone  before--- 
Polk  and  Yancey,  Vance  and  Morehead,  and  perhaps  a 

hundred  more- 
Men  who  stood  for  truth  and  justice,  and  whose  names 

we  all  adore. 
Then  I  heard  a  voice  so  softly  whisper  in  my  listless  ear, 
"We  are  with  you,  younger  brother,  we  are  also  lingering 

here. 
Don't  grow  weary,  keep  on  toiling  till  you're  laid  beneath 

the  sod--- 
In  the  name  of  Alma  Mater  follow  in  the  paths  we've 

trod ; 
For  the  path  that  leads  to  duty  is  the  path  that  leads  to 

God." 

— W.  B.  Cltnard. 


A  POOR  FRIEND. 

I  met  a  friend  on  the  street. 

*'Len'  me  a  dime  Charlie,"  I  said  to  bim,   "I  wanter  go 
to  the  Pickwick." 

Havn't  got  a  cent,"  he  replied  and  was  about  to  pass  on. 
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''Gimme   a   chew    o' tobacco  then,"    I    ventured    again, 
"Mine's  given  out." 

"Havn't  had  any  for  a  week,"  he  answered. 

"Have  you  a  match?"   I  then  inquired,   producing   my 
pipe  and  a  bag  of  Duke's  mixture. 

"Don't  carry  matches,"  he  returned. 

"You  got  anything?"  I  cried  petulantly. 

"Oyez,"  he  replied,  "I've  got  the  pink  eye,  by  gosh!" 

— J.  M.  Shields. 


Bill  and  I  are  more  blessed  than  most  people.  Instead  of 
the  usual  one,  we  have  two  chambers  for  the  lost  and  stolen 
department  of  our  college  career.  The  rooms  are  very  sani- 
tary and  have  excellent  ventilation.  When  we  shut  all  the 
windows  and  slide  Bill's  bed  against  it,  the  partition  door 
is  very  seldom  blown  open  by  the  gentle  breezes. 

The  two  rooms  are  very  different.  In  one,  which  we  call 
the  bedroom,  I  have  my  bed  swung  by  chains  from  the  ceil- 
ing, and  directly  beneath  is  Bill's.  By  the  economy  of  this 
double  berth  effect,  we  are  enabled  to  place  our  trunks  on 
the  bedroom  floor,  and  thereby  there  is  ample  space  for  pic- 
tures on  the  walls  of  the  other  room,  which  we  modestly, 
and  for  the  want  of  a  more  refined  name,  call  our  study. 
In  the  study  we  keep  our  Franklin,  the  coal  box,  and  the 
Oliver.  We  also  have  a  large  number  of  other  things  but  it 
is  difficult  to  say  just  exactly  which  room  they  are  in  at  any 
given  moment.  For  instance,  there  is  a  shelf  in  the  wall  be- 
tween my  bed  and  the  ceiling  and  there  is  a  window  at  the 
head  of  my  bed,  so  some  of  our  best  books  can  often  be  found 
on  this  shelf.  Likewise  there  are  a  number  of  books  on  the 
study  walls  and  on  one  of  these  I  keep  a  nice  handsome  bag 
with  "Soiled  Linen"  crocheted  on  one  side.  My  aunt  gave 
me  this  for  a  Christmas  present.  In  this  bag  I  keep  the 
neckties  my  other  aunts  gave  me  on  similar  occasions.     Di- 
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rectly  over  the  Franklin  there  is  a  hook  on  the  mantlepiece. 
On  this  hook  hangs  a  sword  which  ordinarily  we  use  as  a 
poker,  but  in  goating  season  we  use  it  to  dub  neophytes  into 
the  mystic  knighthood  of  our  fraternity. 

The  decoration  of  our  study  (the  bedroom  is  not  decorated ) 
might  not  appeal  to  John  Ruskin,  but  Bill  likes  them  and  I 
don't  object.  There  are  six  pennants  that  were  left  on  the 
walls  by  our  predecessors.  On  one  side  are  all  the  pictures 
we  have  of  our  families.  On  the  wall  over  the  Franklin  and 
on  the  mantlepiece  are  the  portraits  of  young  ladies  who 
have  fallen  prey  to  our  alluring  charms.  Pleasing  mottoes 
are  tacked  here  and  there.  A  number  of  pictures  of  teams 
are  scattered  around  (for  Bill  was  an  athlete)  and  a  lot  of 
boys'  photos  wherever  there  happened  to  be  room.  Framed 
or  not,  according  as  we  love  them,  are  various  prints  and 
copies;  there  are  the  Roman  Lovers,  Billie  Burke,  Lotta 
Faust,  with  crepe  on  it,  Doctor  Kluttz,  Mary  Garden,  the 
Carolina  Girl,  by  the  New  York  Lithograph  Co.,  Louia  Strang 
in  the  Vanderbilt  Cup  Race,  and  some  other  favorites,  un- 
printable. Around  the  wainscot  are  some  old  license  tags, 
a  sail  number,  some  prize  letters  on  display,  and  pasted 
here  and  about  are  game  schedules  for  past  athletic  seasons. 

Just  under  the  mantlepiece  and  over  the  stove  hangs  a 
"Do  it  now"  motto.  The  glass  is  broken  and  its  face  is  bad- 
ly scratched  and  smeared  as  tho  it  had  been  the  target  of 
many  and  diverse  missies  in  the  good  old  days  gone  by. — K. 
Tanner. 


WE  WANT  MEN! 


AT  ALL  TIMES  there  is  a  need  in  our  organization  for  young 
men  to  fill  responsible  business  positions.  We  want  men  en- 
dowed wih  honesty  and  strength  of  purpose.  We  find  that 
such  men  are  the  best  raw  material  forrthe  making  of  success- 
ful .business  men.  Experience  and  other  qualifleationsScan  be 
acquired.  €fl>  We  start  .'young  men  in  a  clean  and  profitable  business, 
where  they  may  have  a  future  of  their  own  making.  A  number  of  Uni- 
versity men  have  established  themselves  permanently  and  well  |in  this 
work  during  the  past  few  years.  They  have  made  good,  and  we  would 
like  to  see  others  do  likewise.  If  this  interests  you,  write  to  us  and  let 
us  consider  the  matter  together. 

Southern  Life  and  Trust  Co. 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 
CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS,  $537,000.00 

A.  W.  McALISTER,  President  and  Manager. 

R.  G.  VAUGHN,  First  Vice  President  and  Treasurer. 

A.  M.  SCALES,  Second  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Counsel. 

DAVID  WHITE,  Secretary. 

R.  J.  MEBANE,  Third  Vice-President  and  Asst.  Mgr. 

Learn  Wireless  and  Railroad 
Telegraphy 

SHORTAGE  of  fully  10,000  Operators  on  account  of  8-hour 
law  and  extensive  "Wireless"  developments.  We  operate 
under  direct  supervision  of  Telegraph  Officials  and  posi- 
tively place  all  students,  when  qualified.     Write  for  Catalogue. 

NATIONAL  TELEGRAPH   INSTITUTE 

Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  Memphis;  Davenport,  Iowa;  Colum- 
bia, S.  C;  Portland,  Ore. 

MOOSE  &  SON 

Photographers 

322  Elm  Street,  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

Telephone  260 

Special  Prices  to  U.  N.  C.  Students 
All  WorK    Guaranteed 


